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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Immediately before eliminating himself last 
week as a candidate for reelection to the Presi- 
dency this year, the President in effect laid out 
the platform which any member of his party 
would have to accept if he is to be a candidate 
on that party’s ticket next November. His words 
were political, of course, and doubtless were in- 
tended to be, but they carried a certain profound 
truth. That truth is that any candidate of the 
Democratic party this year must go before the 
people upon the record of. the party over the 
past two decades, and particularly upon that 
record during the Truman Administration. 

Here in very brief is the way the President sees 
this record: 


“We are working for the welfare of the 
farmer. * * * 

“The Democratic party is working for the suc- 
cess of our free enterprise system. * * * 


“The Democratic party is working for the 
welfare of labor. * * * 


“The Democratic party is dedicated to the ideal 
that every family is entitled to fair opportunities 
for decent living conditions, to a chance to edu- 
cate their children, to have good medical services 
and reasonable provision for retirement. * * * 

“Above all, the Democratic party is working 
for peace on earth. * * *” 

Having labeled this a “proud record,” the Presi- 
dent adds that “whoever the Democratic nom- 


inee for President may be this year, he will have 
this record to run on.” 





Now for the Facts 


Now what are the facts about all this? Of 
course the titular head of his party cannot be 
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SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
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DEALERS 


Worldwide Inflation 
And Monetary Disorder 


By PHILIP CORTNEY* 
President, Coty Incorporated 


Economist maintains Western world’s monetary disease 
fundamentally results from inflation and economic na- 
tionalism. Terming foolish and crazy, our own cheap 
money, warns they may result in completely regimented 
economy. For restoration of international order, cites 
following policies: (1) avoidance of monetization of 
public debt; (2) cessation of bank-credit inflation; (3) 
removal of all impediments to trade; (4) U. S. reduction 
of tariffs; and (5) an international gold standard. 


The London “Times,” commenting on the most recent 
crises in foreign payments makes the following state- 
ment: “In each country national policies, or the lack of 
policies, have made a significant contribution to the 
troubles, but the recurrent crises in 
foreign payments are too frequent 
and range too widely to reflect any- 
thing less than an international dis- 
order.” 

What is the nature of this inter- 
national disorder and what are its 
causes? It is vital to get a clear 
understanding of these questions 
because the Western world is drift- 
ing into chaos which will engulf our 
civilization and individual freedom. 

The disease of which the West- 
ern world is suffering is due funda- 
mentally to inflation and the ancil- 
lary phenomenon of economic and 
monetary nationalism. We are con- 
stantly paying homage to the virtues Philip Cortney 
of international cooperation, and for 
our part we try to compensate wrong policies by aid 
and gifts to foreign countries. The truth, however, is that 


Continued on page 28 


*An address by Mr. Cortney before the Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans, La., March 27, 1952. 
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Thrust and Parry! 


Public hearings resumed on SEC Proposal to implement 
Title V of Independent Offices Appropriation Act. Ac- 
count and discussion. Imtermediate relief looked for as a 
result of weight of public opinion. Proposal endangers 
NASD existence, Association official holds. 


On March 31, 1952 at Washington, D. C., from 
2 p. m. to a little after 6 p. m. a “further” publie 
hearing was held before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on its proposal to implement 
Title V of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of 1952. 

Heard were the Utility Industry: by repre- 
sentatives of the Edison Electric Institute, 
eral Public Utilities and West Penn Electric; the 
Investment Companies: by representatives of the 
National Association of Investment Companies, 
the Keystone Custodian Fund and the Newmont 
Mining Corporation. 

The following associations were also repre- 
sented and presented their ar ents: National 
Security Traders Association, New York Securi 
Dealers Association, the Association of S 
Exchange Firms, the National Association of In- 
vestors’ Brokers, Investment Bankers Association 
of America, and the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers. 

Chairman Cook opened the continued hearing 
by virtually repeating, almost verbatim, the 
statement he made on the occasion of the first 
hearing. 

Again he shied away from the constitutionality 
of Title V, decreed that it be not discussed but 
that the proper forum for its discussion was the 
Congress. 

Using this as a defense and the fact that the 
assessments were required to be deposited in the 
Federal Treasury, Mr. Cook said of Title V and 


Continued on page 36 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum im which, each 


week, a different group of experts 


in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, 


for favoring a particular security. 


nor 


are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


HUBERT F. ATWATER 
& Co... New York City 
Cooper Bessemer Corp. 


Way back when the total na- 
tional debt was less than one-half 
the amount now required for the 
payment of annual interest, it was 
customary for 
banking 
houses to dis- 
Ses.npute s 
booklet 
entitled 
“How Money 
Grows.” 

The _ illus- 
tration of the 
growth 
brought 
about by a 
rate of 6% 
compounded 
semj - annu- 
ally is prob- 
ably the 
reason why I 
have been so 
dividend policy 
Bessemer Corp. 

This company has just pub- 
lished its 118th Annual Report 
and again we find evidence of the 
continued growth which has been 
most marked in the last five 
years. New products developed 
since 1946, account for a large part 
of sales and earnings and now 
that every important gas and oil 
company is extending its field of 
operations and the financing of 
additional pipe lines has become 


GCammack 


Hubert F. Atwater 


attracted by the 
of the Cooper 


a major industry, the demand for 
Cooper Bessemer products should 
continue at a high level. Unfilled 
orders as of Feb. 1, 1952, were 
reported at $41.3 million up from 
$27.5 million total 13 months 
earlier. 

Since 1949, when the annual 
cash dividend was increased to 
$2.00, Cooper Bessemer has paid 
one stock dividend of 50% and 
two stock dividends of 10% each, 
so that the purchaser of 100 shares 
of stock who might have paid as 
much as 33 in 1949 ($3,300.00) 
would now have 181 shares pay- 
ing $2.00 and selling at 29 or a 
value of $5,249.00. At present mar- 
ket the yield from the cash divi- 
dend alone is approximately 7% 
and to this is added the growth 
factor of a stock dividend which 
need not be included in reported 
income. 

Many statistical tables of grow- 
ing companies are adjusted to 
show dividend payments in terms 
of the present capitalization but 
a better understanding will be ob- 
tained from the accompanying 
tabulation, which shows the divi- 
dends in cash or stock paid each 
year and the number of shares 
then outstanding. 

With a satisfactory record of 
earnings and an estimated E.P.T. 
exemption in excess of $4.40, I 
believe that the current distribu- 
tion of $2.00 in cash and 10% in 
stock could continue and _ that 
Cooper Bessemer offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for growth. 


COOPER BESSEMER 


Equity of 
Sales Common 


$28,101,527 $10,813,117 
35,392,213 13,174,561 
33,383,671 14,897,047 
35,362,896 16,074,841 
52, 310, 978 17,575,698 


J. WALTER 


Earned 
Per Share 


$7.55 
11.07 
6.91 
5.85 
5.63 


Shares 
Outstdg. 


263,437 
263,437 
395,154 
434,056 
476,578 


Dividend 
Cash Stock 


$0.50 —-- 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


LEASON 


Shields & Company, New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Armour & Co. 


Normally, there would be few 
reasons to become enthusiastic 
about prospects for meat packing 
companies. Their earnings have 
been _ erratic, 
and they suf- 
fer from such 
adverse 
speculative 
influences as 
extremely low 
profit margins 
coupled with 
keen competi- 
tion, danger of 
heavy inven- 
tory losses, 
and price 
control diffi- 
culties. What 
is interesting 
about Armour 
is the degree to which the present 
management has recognized these 
problems and the steps it has 
taken to solve them. 


In the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 
1951, approximately 78% of Ar- 
mour’s earnings were derived 
from non-food operations. Al- 
though heavy beef losses were 
responsible for this high propor- 
tion, about 59% of 1950 profits 
(when there were no price con- 
trols) were outside the Armour 
food lines. This indicates that the 
present Armour management has 
succeeded in doing far more than 
establishing profitable side-lines, 
and it may become an authentic 
business illustration of the tail 
that wagged the body. 


J. Walter Leason 


The reason is not hard to find. 
Armour is today a diversified 
family of businesses producing 
more than 2,000 products for use 
by homes, farms, and industry. 
Among them are chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, soaps, abrasives, 
curled hair, adhesives, fertilizers, 
leather, and wool. A mere recital 
of the fields does not do justice 
to Armour’s position in each of 
therm 

for example, its fertilizer busi- 

. one of the largest in the 

» uly, operating 27 factories 
a ‘hout the entire South and 
Southwest, Middle West, New 
England, and in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Most of the Armour divi- 
sions depend on slaughter-house 
materials, but the fertilizer divi- 
sion uses ingredients far removed 
from the meat packing business, 
such as sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda, both rich in nitro- 
gen needed by the soil. Armour’s 
tanneries located in eight cities, 
continue as one.of the country’s 
largest volume producers of sole 
and upper leather for shoes, and 
its Winslow Bros. & Smith sub- 
sidiary is an important factor in 
the wool business. 


Armour’s chemical research into 
the nature of fats and oils has 
made available more than 200 
new chemicals, most of them 
never before made in commercial 
quantities. They are already em- 
ployed in solvents, lubricants, 
germicides, rubber processing, 
bonding asphalt-.in highway. con- 
struction, preventing costly corro- 
sion in industrial installations, re- 


The 


This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Cooper Bessemer Corp. — Hubert 
F. Atwater, of Gammack & Co.. 
New York, (Page 2) 


Armour & Company — J. Walter 
Leason, of Shields & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 


covery of oil from worked-out 
wells, making water repellent tex- 
tile finishes, plastics, polishes, 
cutting and core oils, synthetic 
detergents, and many other prod- 
ucts. Their uses are constantly 
expanding. Since 1950, these 
products are now all centrally 
produced at the MeCook, Lilinois 
plant which has an annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000,000 pounds of 
such products. 


The most fascinating of the 


Armour research developments 
have probably occurred in the 
pharmaceutical division which be- 
gan manufacturing pepsin in 1886 
and today ranks as one of the 
nation’s important producers of 
pharmaceuticals. In 1949, Armour 
created a milestone in medical 
history by the successful produc- 
tion of ACTH, a hormone which 
has successfully reversed the 
course of such serious diseases as 
rheumatoid arthritis, rheumatic 
fever, gout, and asthma. The dis- 
covery of Tryptar, an enzyme 
which has the faculty of dissolv- 
ing dead tissues that normally at- 
tract bacteria, was another bril- 
liant development. This new drug 
has tremendous potentialities in 
the treatment of gangrene, skin 
ulcers, advanced tuberculosis, ab- 
scesses, and other ailments. In ad- 
dition to these pharmaceuticals, 
hundreds of others are available 
—including thyroid, insulin, and 
liver preparations. To consolidate 
pharmaceutical production, a $12,- 
000,000 plant to be completed in 
the Fall of 1953 is being con- 
structed with mortgage money 
from insurance companies and 
aided by a five-year certificate 
from the Federal Government 
permitting amortization of 55% 


of cost for tax purposes. 


Most of these developments 
have been accomplished by con- 
tinually plowing back earnings. 
Since Oct. 31, 1941, book value 
has increased by $24.58 a share 
(to Oct. 31, 1951) — more than 
twice the present price of the 
stock. At Oct. 31, 1951, the com- 
mon stockholders’ equity was 
$42.09 a share or 334 times the 
recent price of $11.25. 

Working capital has increased 
$56,000,000 since 1941 and by $14,- 
800,000 from retained earnings in 
just the last two years. Nonethe- 
less, the advance in prices has 
increased the Company’s volume 
to over $2.2 billion, and although 
working capital is about $168,- 
000,000 it is no more than ade- 
quate. One of Armour’s problems 
is to increase working capital to 
a more comfortable position. 

There is room for belief that 
Armour's financial problems will 
be solved and that both the com- 
mon and preferred stock (con- 
vertible into six common shares) 
can be reeommended for capital 
apprecis Dividend arrears on 
the preferred stock will be $9 a 
share on April 1, 1952, but this 
is not too significant considering 
the collar amount, $4,500,000, 

Continued on page 33 
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Prospects For Growth 
In the American Economy 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Number 5104 .. . The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


After tracing influences in growth of our national economy, 
Professor Slichter asserts it is reasonable to expect further 
40% increase in net national product during next decade. 
Foresees no large drop in employment when defense program 
ends, and discounts view capitalism, unaided, cannot provide 
sufficient employment so that government must come to the 
rescue. Stresses resourcefulness, adaptability and flexibility 
of United States economy. 


I 
“The peculiarity of American 
institutions,” said Frederick Jack- 
son Turner in his famous paper 


uses “projections” instead. Its 
low projection (based on low- 
fertility, high-mortality, low-im- 
migration) gives a population of 
161.7 million for 1960, its medium 


on “The Sig- -¢ mM 
nificance of Projection (based on medium- 
the Frontier fertility, medium-mortality and 


medium-immigration) apopulation 
of 169.4 million, anditshigh projec- 
tion (based on high-fertility, low 
mortality, high-immigration) a 
population of 180.3 million. Thus 
far the actual growth of popula- 
tion has been between 2.5 million 
and 2.7 million a year—about half 
way between the medium and 
high projections. 

If population continues to in- 
crease between the medium and 
high projection rates, the country 
in 1960 will have about 175 mil- 
lion people—an increase of 23 
million in 10 years, or the largest 
absolute increase in the history 
of the country. It compares with a 
rise of 19.5 million in the forties, 
of 9.2 million in the thirties, and 
of 17.0 million in the twenties. 
The rate of increase, which would 
be about 15%, would be slightly 
below the rate in the twenties and 
less than half the rate of increase 
for the decades in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 


II 


Although population increase has 
turned out to be a more dynamic 
influence than the experts had 
expected, it is only one of a num- 
ber of powerful dynamic influ- 
ences. Six of these influences seem 
to me to be of particular impor- 
tance: (1) the growth of educa- 
tion; (2) the growing employment 
of women; (3) the slow but steady 
growth in the intensity of com- 
petition; (4) the improvement in 
the art of management; (5) the 
increase in the number and 
strength of trade unions; (6) the 
growing use of science and tech- 
nology. Let us look briefly at each 
of these influences, 

(1) The growth of education: 
High school enrollment is about 
two and a half times as large as 
30 years ago and college and 
university enrollment about three 
times as large. Population in the 
same period increased 45%. The 
United States is becoming a na- 
tion of people who have gradu- 
ated from high school. This is 
bound to affect selling methods. 
In particular, it is bound to make 
people somewhat more receptive 
to new ideas and to new appeals. 
It affects personnel methods, too, 
because high school graduates ex- 
pect more from supervisors than 
do less educated persons. 

(2) The growing employment of 


Continued on page 30 
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in American 
History,” “is 
the fact that 
they have 
been com- 
pelled to adapt 
themselves to 
the changes of 
an expanding 
people—to the 
changes 
involvedin 
crossing a 
continent, in 
winning a 
wilderness, 
and in developing at each area of 
this progress out of the primitive 
economic and political conditions 
of the frontier into the complexity 
of city life.” 

Change and expansion have al- 
way been the keynotes of life in 
the United States, but the passing 
of the geographical frontier and 
the fact that population is no 
longer increasing as rapidly as it 
once did has led many people to 
accept the view that the economy 
is less dynamic than it used to 
be. This is a mistake. The dynamic 
influences that mold the economy 
change their form, but they re- 
main powerful. Hence there is not 
yet any satisfactory basis for be- 
lieving that the economy is be- 
coming less dynamic. 


Even population has been 
growing faster in recent years 
than the experts had anticipated. 
In September, 1946, the Bureau of 
the Census released some “forecasts 
of the population” which esti- 
mated that population with 
medium fertility, medium mortal- 
ity, and no immigration would 
rise from 139.6 million in 1945 to 
153.4 million in 1960, 159.8 mil- 
lion in 1970, would level off at a 
little below 165 million at around 
1990, and thereafter would slowly 
decline. But the growth in popu- 
lation has turned out to be far 
greater than the Census estimated. 
On Jan. 1, 1952, the country was 
13 years ahead of schedule — it 
had more people than the Census 
estimated it would have at the be- 
ginning of 1965. 

The unexpected spurt in popu- 
lation caused the Census to raise 
its estimates. The Census has 
drepped the word “forecasts” and 





Prof. S. H. Slichter 





*A talk by Dr. Slichter at the Ninth 
Executives’ Conference. of the National 
Dairy Products Corporation, Hot Springs, 
Va., March 24, 1952. 
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Selecting Growth Industries 


By ROGER W. BRIDWELL 
Investors Research Company, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


In pointing out methods of determining growth industries with 
view to investment in them, West Coast security analyst finds 
logical approach to problem is to determine which industries 
im recent years have experienced steepest and steadiest growth, 
and then to limit final selections to individual companies con- 
tributing to this growth. Compares growth of 23 key industry 
groups in last decade, and says Air Transport and Radio-TV 
have led “growth” parade. Warns uncertain future develop- 
ments make it extremely difficult to forecast accurately 
whether rate of growth of any particular industry will continue. 


Today, more than ever before, 
uccessful investment management 
depends on realizing consistent 
.ong-term capital gains rather than 
liberal divi- 
lend income 
Two things — 
ever mounting 
income taxes 
and a steadily 
depreciating 
dollar — have 
combined to 
produce this 
comparatively 
recent change 
in emphasis. 
To accomplish 
this desirable 
objective in- 
vestors realize 
the need to 
concentrate their funds in the 
stocks of companies that are en- 
joying a _ steeper - than - average 
growth trend. 

‘One logical approach to the 
problem is to, (1) determine which 
industries have experienced the 
steepest and steadiest rate of 
growth in the recent past, and 
(2) limit final selections to the 
individual companies that are con- 
tributing most to the growth of 
those industries. The ideal pro- 
cedure is simple to state but dif- 
ficult to carry out. 


For example, the investing pub- 
lic would no doubt agree by mu- 
tual consent that certain industries 
such as Chemicals, Air Transport, 
and Radio-Television qualify as 
authentic growth candidates. Un- 
fortunately these general opinions 
are seldom verified in a logical, 
usable manner. It is difficult to 
determine just how much more 
one industry is progressing than 
another or than the average for 
industry as whole. The present 
study takes a step in the right di- 
rection by comparing the growth 
of 23 key industry groups between 
1941 and 1950 in an effort to pin 
‘own the comparative rate of 
growth of each. (See table below.) 


Company progress can be ap- 
»roximated with reasonable accu- 
“acy by comparing the increase in 
‘otal assets, gross sales and net 
income Over any representative 
interval. As base years 1941 and 
1950 were chosen for several rea- 
sons. Both were years of transi- 





R. W. Bridwell 


tion from a peace to a war econ- 
omy. During both years a high 
level of industrial activity and his- 
torically lush corporate earnings 
and dividends prevailed. 

In 1941 business activity was 
booming along at a rate 40% above 
the previous peak levels of 1929 
and 1937 and only about 20% be- 
low the average 1950 rate. In both 
years corporate prosperity was 
fairly equitably distributed among 
the various industries, which is 
important from a comparative 
standpoint. Another point to con- 
sider: the full impact on industry 
of an all-out war effort was yet to 
be felt in 1941; while by 1950 the 
wartime dislocations, favorable to 
some industries, unfavorable to 
others, were fairly well ironed out. 


Only the handful of leading 
companies in each industry were 
considered. For instance, the Steel 
group includes U. §S. Steel, Bethle- 
hem, Republic, Jones & Laughlin 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube; 
the Tobacco group—American To- 
bacco, Liggett & Myers, Philip 
Morris, Reynolds and Lorillard. 
No effort was made to limit selec- 
tions to those companies display- 
ing the most dynamic individual 
growth trends. Rather, by arbi- 
trarily choosing only the largest 
companies, that part of growth due 
exclusively to the overall industry 
trend was more easily measured. 


Air Transport and TV 


As might be expected the num- 
ber one and number two indus- 
tries in rate of growth were Air 
Transport and Radio TV. More 
surprising is the number three po- 
sition achieved by the Liquor In- 
dustry. That these three industries 
earned their pre-eminent positions 
by a wide margin can be con- 
firmed by totaling for each the 
percentage increases in assets, 
sales and income as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Also surprising is the relatively 
poor showing the highly popular 
Chemical Industry managed to 
make. In llth position, it just 
about duplicated the growth of 
the economy as a whole. Included 
in the Chemical tabulation were 
such outstanding growth situations 
as Dow Chemical, Monsanto and 
American Cyanamid, as well as 
the larger and more mature seg- 
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ments of the industry such as, 
du Pont, Allied Chemical and 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 


The position of the Drug and 
Oil Industries in 4th and 5th place 
respectively probably tallies well 
with the ideas of a majority of in- 
vestors, However, to find Auto- 
mobiles and Textiles in 6th and 
7th positions is a distinct surprise 
which can only be partially ac- 
counted for by the unusually pros- 
perous year experienced by the 
Auto Industry in 1950 and the de- 
pressed prewar status of Textile 
companies. 

Far down the list, in 15th and 
19th positions respectively, come 
Utilities and Natural Gas; both of 
which are frequently cited as pos- 
sessing above average growth 
characteristics. Such an assump- 
tion seems warranted only if con- 
siderable allowance is .made for 
the more stable earnings and divi- 
dends of these industries compared 
with others enjoying a more dy- 
namic growth curve. In other 
words, the operating history of a 
regulated Utility company is not 
directly comparable to that of the 
average processing industry. Cur- 
rent popularity of Utility shares 
can probably be accounted for by 
the relatively sharp improvement 
in overall net income between 1941 
and 1950, which compares favor- 
ably with that of the highest rank- 
ing industries. 


Scraping along at the bottom of 
the list in point of growth are four 
boom-bust industries: Aircraft 
Manufacturing, Railroads, Mining 
and Steel. Strangely enough the 
last three are essential to the 
proper functioning of the econ- 
omy, yet appear to be participat- 
ing at a less than the average rate 
in the secular growth of the na- 
tions’ industrial capacity. 


In spite of sharply increased 
consumption of its products, the 
Tobacco group ranked a poor 18th. 
The Chief reason: the subnormal 
increase of only 78% in net in- 


come. Partially offsetting this poor 
showing (which may account for 
the recent bear market in Tobacco 
shares) are increases of 131% and 
128% in total assets and sales. 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH 
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Under the circumstances it would 
appear logical for the earnings of 
Tobacco companies to trend up- 
ward in the future until more in 
line with the increased sales of 
the industry. 


Income Trends 


In view of the astronomical in- 
crease in corporate income taxes 
between 1941 and 1950, it is es- 
pecially interesting to note that by 
and large, net income after taxes 
actually registered a greater per- 
centage improvement than gross 
sales. Exceptions to the higher 
income trend are afforded by the 
Railroads which not only feel the 
effects of higher taxes, but also 
suffer from inflexible government 
regulations; and the Aircraft In- 
dustry which depends on govern- 
ment orders for the lion’s share 
of its revenues. This showing be- 
comes especially significant in 
view of the fact that 1941 corpo- 
rate net income represented a 
12-year high. 

In conclusion, it should be 
pointed out that numerous factors 
in addition to the three yardsticks 
studied may contribute to indus- 
try growth. All should be given 
their proper weight to completely 
define the comparative rate of 
growth of any industry. Unfortu- 
nately, among these are intan- 
gibles such as the future impact of 
current research projects which 
are extremely difficult to assess 
with any degree of accuracy. This 
particular intangible probably ac- 
counts for the relatively poor sta- 
tistical record of the Chemical in- 
dustry compared with the much 
more optimistic appraisal placed 
on the industry’s prospects as re- 
flected in quoted share values. 


Before drawing conclusions from 
the present study, a word of warn- 
ing is in order, It is by no means 
certain that a record of superior 
growth in the past ten years will 
be maintained at the same rate in 


the years to come. Nevertheless, 
history does indicate that growth 
trends, like other economic trends, 
tend to continue for much longer 
intervals than the one covered by 
this investigation before reversing. 


OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


Percentage Increase, 1941-1950 


Total Gross Net *Rank in Order 
Assets Sales Income of Growth 
Aircraft Manufacturing —23% 7% —26% 23 
Aie TUGREBGR .cccca<e 287 415 320 1 
Automobiles _.__---.-- 101 195 306 6 
Building Materials —-_-- 112 148 225 10 
CRORE acucattiinoce 101 152 222 11 
Department Stores -_-- 102 154 172 14 
EGS . acienntsebinbbiediin 189 264 210 4 
Electrical Equipment —- 145 145 224 9 
Farm Equipment —----- 86 177 175 12 
Food Producers _._ ~~ 86 152 117 17 
Ps SE wxsntunose 101 144 120 16 
BS Re O ceerettt Baer cme 235 323 321 3 
Mining and Smelting-- 27 51 63 21 
INS TED oo ncn 79 115 75 19 
Cr dbdGhwudcucdabooue 97 212 307 5 
SERBS geen niere SE 107 179 277 8 
Radio-Television —.__-- 183 345 470 °: 2 
a 8 65 50 22 
ID ccs cn cneisnsenis dis anal 93 150 184 13 
Steel and Iron____._-_-__ 40 74 134 20 
se 168 150 257 7 
REG SE aoe TN 131 128 78 18 
RI eee 48 69 271 15 





*In order of magnitude first three column totals, 
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Can the 
Bull Market 





Die of 
Old Age? 


“Tt is possible 
that this bull 
market may 
terminate with something re- 
sembling a boom and a bust, 
after establishing new peaks on 
big volume; but it is also pos- 
sible that it may die quietly of 
old age. Although business ac- 
tivity is expected to stay at high 
levels for the next few months 
and the odds seem to favor a 
further market advance, in- 
vestors are urged to remajn on 


their guard.” 
* 


This is an excerpt from an 
article entitled “Can the Bull 
Market Die of Old Age?” pub- 
lished in the April issue of our 
Investors’ Almanac. This study 
goes on to suggest that some 
observers, who say the stock 
market is safe because the tech- 
nical position is strong, have 
apparently been hypnotized by 
the pattern of events in 1929. 

“There have been plenty of 
subsequent declines,” it points 
out, “and they have been pre- 
ceded by few or none of the 
same manifestations. These de- 
clines have not been so large as 
the bear market of 1929-1932, 
but they have been large enough 
to hurt.” 

The article reviews the more 
important stock market breaks 
during this period, including 
those that followed the “‘double- 
top” patterns charted in 1937 
and 1946, and concludes that 
emotional factors can be more 
important than statistics in de- 
termining price trends. 

Copies of this issue of the 
Almanac are available, as usual, 
to any interested person — free 
of charge or obligation. We 
hope, of course, that if its com- 
ments result in purchases or 
sales of securities we will be 
favored with the orders, small 
or large. 

Write, telephone, or call at 
our offices for your copy... or, 
use the coupon below. 


Estabrook & Co. 


145 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
New York « Hartford * Providence 
Springfield 
Investments & Financial Service Since 1851 
Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 
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| Please mail me without charge the April 
issue of your Investors’ Almanac. 
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There was a slight upward trend in industrial production for 
the nation as a whole the past week and it continued to hold 
about even with the level of a year ago. However, over-all out- 
put remained about 10% short of the all-time peak attained dur- 
ing World War II. 


Falling for the eighth consecutive week, total claims for un- 
employment insurance benefits were 2% below the preceding 
week, but 31% above a year ago. 


Unemployment in March dropped to the lowest level for the 
month since World War II with only 1,804,000 persons looking for 
work, according to the United States Census Bureau. This was a 
decline of 282,000 from February. Employment also dipped slightly 
as the number of factory workers decreased and farm hiring fell 
off from February because of bad weather. The total of job hold- 
ers was 59,714,000, down 38,000 from the preceding month, states 
the Bureau. 


Postponement of the steel strike until April 8 permitted steel 
production to roll ahead at above-capacity levels. Steel’s national 
ingot output rate in the week ended March 29 held steady at 
102.6% of capacity. This rate is equal to a weekly production of 
2,131,000 net tons and was the fourth successive week wherein 
steel output registered a new all-time high record. This week the 
mills are scheduled to show a decline of one-half of a point in 
output. 

The steel industry on the verge of a knock down drag-out steel 
strike has only about one chance in four to avert it, according to 
“The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly. 


Charles E. Wilson’s resignation as Defense Mobilizer means 
that the steel industry has lost its one friend at court who knows 
the industry’s problems. Those left to counsel President Truman 
are dead set against giving the industry anywhere near the price 
raise that would compensate for the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
wage recommendations of about 30¢ an hour. Mr. Truman’s com- 
plete acceptance of the Board’s recommendations, while at the 
same time indicating that the steel industry’s profits were enough 
to absorb such a raise was a fatal blow to steel industry optimism, 
this trade journal declares. 


The 1946 strike was settled when Mr. Truman finally okayed 
an 18%¢ an hour wage raise and a $5 a ton steel price boost. There 
is little reason to believe that this latest fracas will be any differ- 
ent, “The Iron Age” states. 


Mr. Murray feels this may be the last Democratic administra- 
tion for a while and that what the Board recommended, the union 
is entitled to. Mr. Fairless is not inclined to give in to a big wage 
hike unless Mr. Truman allows a price increase to match it, de- 
clares this trade journal. That price increase will be on the basis 
of $6 a ton for a 20¢ an hour wage increase or $9 a ton for a 30¢ 
an hour wage increase. 

Hidden in the cross talk has been the union demand for a 
union shop. Steel firms will take a strike before they agree to a 
union shop—even if the wage and price fracas is settled, this trade 
authority notes. 

If the steel industry closes down on April 8 it will mean a loss 
of steel at the rate of 2.1 million tons a week. If a strike lasted a 


month it would mean a loss of 9 million tons of steel, according 
to this trade paper. 


If a steel wage increase and price hike come through eventu- 
ally—as they must—it will be a signal for wage and price changes 
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Government Controls 
In Foreign Trade 


By A. M. STRONG* 


Vice-President, American National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Foreign trade specialist scores 
trade and exchange controls. 


detrimental effect of foreign 
Says international commerce 


has been stifled and this affects adversely defense program 
of democratic countries. 


International trade controls 
were inaugurated in this country 
as a war expedient to regulate 
the flow of strategic materials and 
to prevent 
trading with 
the enemy. 
The controls 
were to termi- 
nate at the 
end of the 
war. How- 
ever, the re- 
strictions 
have not been 
removed. 

The  detri- 
mental effects 
of foreign 
trade controls 
are recognized 
by statesmen 
and businessmen of all nations. 
The International Business Con- 
ference of 51 nations which was 
held in the United States in 1944 
proclaimed as one of its objec- 
tives the elimination of foreign 
trade controls. The Conference 
stated that controls which are 
adopted as emergency measures 
cannot be allowed to be exercised 
longer than the emergency itself, 
without serious damage to eco- 
nomic health. 

Our State Department repeat- 
edly emphasized that trade re- 
strictions imposed by governments 
cut down the total of world trade 
and that the objective of interna- 
tional action should be to reduce 
all controls. President Truman, 
in a speech in March, 1947, said 
that if this country does not take 
the lead in reducing international 
trade barriers, the world will 
plunge into economic war which 
will pave the way for future 
armed conflicts. 

The 50 nations, members of the 
International Monetary Fund, 
agreed to gradually reduce mone- 
tary restrictions and to terminate 
them by March of this year. This 
agreement, to which our country 
is a signatory, as well as the 
promises of our government and 
of other governments, have not 
been carried out. New reasons 
are constantly advanced for main- 
taining the restrictions and new 
schemes are invented which call 
for more controls. 

One of the reasons advanced by 
our government for the continua- 
tion of export controls, is to pre- 
vent the shipment of strategic 
materials to Russia and its satel- 
lites. The method used by our 
government is the so-called “‘end- 
use certificate,” a statement by 
the buyer in the foreign country 
that he will not transship the 
goods. These certificates are in- 
effective in stopping this traffic. 
Most foreign buyers pay little 
attention to this undertaking 
which they sign upon the insist- 
ence of the American exporter. 
There is nothing of course to stop 
the agents of the communistic 
countries from buying American 
strategic goods presumably for 
their own use and shipping the 
materials to countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. The transshipment 
of American goods can be effec- 
tively stopped in the importing 
countries by refusing re-export 
licenses. 


After operating this futile 
scheme for over a year, Our gov- 
ernment finally made arrange- 








*A talk by Mr. Strong at the Interna- 
tional Trade Forum of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois, 


March 26, 1952. 


ments with 10 European countries 
to stop the transshipment of 
strategic goods to any unauthor- 
ized destination. The ‘end-use 
certificate” arrangement is, how- 
ever, continued with all other 
countries. 

We are using every device to 
stop the exportation of our goods 
directly or indirectly to com- 
munistic countries; however, our 
allies, the nations we have been 
supporting with billions of foreign 
aid dollars, are continuing to trade 
with Russia and its satellites. 

Monetary controls which are 
being imposed to maintain stable 
currencies have failed to accom- 
plish this purpose. The controls 
have not created balanced budg- 
ets or monetary stability. Most 
foreign moneys have substantially 
declined in value. 

While monetary stability has 
not been attained through con- 
trols, the recent remoyal of for- 
eign exchange controls by Canada 
has strengthened the Canadian 
dollar. When the restrictions were 
removed in December, 1951, the 
Canadian dollar was selling for 
approximately 97 U. S. cents. To- 
day, after a period of three 
months of free trading, the Cana- 
dian dollar is worth a %% more 
than the American dollar. 

The Mexican government, which 
has not restricted the movement 
and the conversion of the Mexi- 
can peso, experienced no diffi- 
culty in maintaining a stable rate 
and there is no black market for 
Mexican pesos. On the other hand, 
currencies of other countries 
which cannot be freely converted 
into dollars are selling at black 
market rates substantially below 
the official rates. 

The monetary restrictions and 
bilateral arrangements have re- 
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sulted in a new type of inter. 
national business — foreign trad 
arbitrage—which is the use of : 
third country currency to buy o. 
sell goods in foreign countries 
The net result of such deals, 
which always must have the sanc- 
tion of the respective govern- 
ments, is a substantial saving in 
the price of imported goods and 
prompt payment for exports in 
countries which are short of dol- 
lars. 

Foreign trade and exchange 
controls have created serious 
problems for exporters and im- 
porters all over the world. The) 
have stifled international com 
merce and impaired the inter 


change of goods between nations 
The present controls and restric- 
tions are adversely affecting th: 
defense program of the demo- 
cratic countries. 

There is one group of peopl<« 
who greatly benefit by controls. 
They are the multitude of govern- 
ment officials of every rank all 
over the world who have the 
power to grant or reject licenses, 
to approve or disapprove transac- 
tions, to enable some to make 
substantial profits and ruin others. 

It is futile to expect that those 
now in power will voluntarily re- 
linquish any of their prerogatives. 
Businessmen of this country and 
of other democratic nations must 
raise their voices in the defense 
of free enterprise and must com- 
pel their governments through 
their legislatures to abolish war- 
time controls and to stop inter- 
fering with foreign trade. 
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Stock Market Qutlook— 
Uncertain But Not Unsound! 


By V. LEWIS BASSIE* 
Director, Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
University of Ilinois 


Ascribing, business let-down in last nine months to inventory 
liquidation, Professor Bassie holds this factor, though reflected 
in stock market, does not indicate that business will not hold 
its high level or that stocks are unsound. Says broad view 
of market should give little basis for pessimistic predictions 
of professional bears, and contends yields on stocks should 
continue to hold substantially above those available on bonds 
until prices again push ahead. 


Underlying the ups and downs 
of the postwar economy is uncer- 
tainty about the possibility of 
World War III. This is in a real 
sense the only 
important un- 
certainty in 
the present 
situation, be- 
cause the war 
program that 
has been es- 
tablished 
practically 
rules out the 
possibility of 
economic col- 
lapse. 

Judgments 
about the in- 
ternational 
situation vary 
greatly. Some 
people consider war highly prob- 
able; others, highly improbable. 
Whatever the likelihood may ac- 
tually be, a course of action look- 
ing toward both alternatives is re- 
quired. If war is coming, certain 
things ought to be done; if peace 
is to prevail, others would be 
more advantageous. Since we 
can’t know which, action should 
logically represent some kind of 
compromise. Yet, many people 
would apparently rather go all 
ene way, or all the other, than 
pursue a consistent line of mixed 
action. 


V. Lewis Bassie 


Inventory Reversal Depresses 
Profits 


The way this uncertainty affects 
business operations is strikingly 
reflected in inventory policy. The 
question it poses is: How large 
should inventories be? If we face 
a period of war—probably a much 
more destructive war than either 
of the last two—it would be de- 
sirable to hold greatly enlarged 
inventories of many goods for use 
in the period of war shortages. If, 
on the other hand, there will be 
no war but rather, over a period 
of time, a curtailment of war pro- 


“Reprinted by permission 
“Eilinois Business Review,” published by 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, University of Illinois. 


from the 


grams, then even present inven- 
tories may be excessive. 

Assuming that the suitable level 
of holdings in each case can be 
worked out to at least an approxi- 
mation, then the desired goal for 
present holdings could be calcu- 
lated in terms of the chances fa- 
voring each contingency. Deter- 
mining the goal in this way would 
produce a relatively stable figure, 
one that business operations could 
be adjusted to achieving and 
maintaining. 

In contrast, changing sentiment 
is reflected in the rapid building 
up of inventories at this time last 
year and in the rapid liquidation 
of inventories in many civilian in- 
dustries in recent months. This 
reversal of inventory policy on 
the part of both business and the 
public is the key to the letdown 
of the last nine months. Like 
other setbacks of this kind, it is 
bound to be temporary in char- 
acter, and the turning point al- 
ready appears to be near at hand. 


The decline in profits can, of 
course, be pointed to as justifica- 
tion for fears of excessive inven- 
tories. But how serious is the 
decline in corporate earnings? 
The latest Department of 
Commerce data show that the 
shift in inventory revaluation and 
increased taxes account for the 
entire decline. Profits before taxes 
dropped at an annual rate of $9 
billion from the fourth quarter of 
1950 to the fourth quarter of 1951. 
But inventory revaluation alone 
produced a decline of almost $11 
billlion—swinging from an annual 
rate of increase of over $8 billion 
to a rate of decrease of $2 bil- 
lion. 


Aside from this, higher tax 
rates explain the decline. Cor- 
porate income taxes were higher 
on the reduced earnings of the 
fourth quarter of 1951 than they 
were On the inflated profits of the 
year before. As a result, profits 
after taxes were driven down 
from a rate of $28 billion to $17 
billion, a decline of about 40%. 

Now, however, the threat 
further declines from 


of 
inventory 
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revaluation has largely disap- 
peared, and taxes have become as 
much a protection as a threat to 
future earnings. Any future de- 
cline in earnings will be cush- 
ioned by tax reductions; if losses 
are incurred, they will be largely 
recouped from the carryover of 
tax credits. Having already un- 
dergone all the contraction in 
prospect, the outlook for profits is 
favorable. 

Crosscurrents in the Stock Market 

Business fears and uncertainty 
inevitably carry over into the 
stock market, where changes in 
sentiment are quickly reflected 
in price action. As the historical 
record shows, a war scare is likely 
to result in rapid fluctuations— 
first to knock the market down 
briefly, and then to sort out the 
stocks whose positions will be im- 
proved and build them up at the 
expense of those whose prospects 
are unfavorably affected. 

In the first upsurge after the 
Korean outbreak, that was the 
primary pattern of market be- 
havior. Much attention was given 
to evaluating prospects in terms 
of what war—and all that goes 
along with it in the way of -con- 
trols, rising costs, and taxes— 
would mean to each company’s 
position. The result was rather 
extreme emphasis on certain fa- 
vored issues, particularly indus- 
tries producing basic materials 
whose markets were greatly ex- 
panded. At the other extreme, the 
stocks of some civilian industries, 
such as finance companies, were 
forced wel] below their usual 
market appraisal. 


Although the logic of this ap- 
proach was unassailable, there are 
spots where it was undoubtedly 
carried too far, so that price dif- 
erentials between the favored 
few and other well-situated issues 
became too wide. Here again, 
what the situation required was 
a kind of compromise between the 
values of a wartime situation and 
those of a nervous “cold-war 
peace,” weighting the results in 
proportion to the relative chances 
of each contingency. In the last 
nine months, however, important 
crosscurrents in the market have 
arisen out of the inventory reces- 
sion. Stocks in some industries— 
such as textiles, apparel, and re- 
tail stores—have been depressed 
by this temporary business let- 
down to a point beyond any rea- 
sonable appraisal of prospects for 
the years immediately ahead. 

Looking at the market as a 
whole, there seems little basis for 
the pessimistic predictions of the 
professional bears. There is a 
basic lack of certainty about the 
present situation, but depression 
is not the alternative that gives 
rise to it. With business conditions 
firm, yields on stocks should con- 
tinue well above those available 
on bonds until prices have again 
pushed ahead. Month by month, 
the market gains support: Insti- 
tutional investors, including the 
pension funds of the large labor 
unions, are either putting new 
funds into the market or stand 
ready to do so if the prices de- 
cline moderately. Participation by 
the public is also increasing, and 
although this movement is more 
speculative in character, it has not 
yet reached the danger point of 
unrestrained bidding for stocks 
priced beyond their real worth. 
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The “bogey 
cannot undermine a 
basically so sound. 

The forces determining business 
activity and market values still 
point upward. Making such ad- 
justments as we can for the pos- 
sibility of all-out war, there is 
every reason to follow a consistent 
policy with confidence. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





April 17, 1952 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York-Investment Traders As- 
sociation of Philadelphia bowling 
tournament. 


April 18, 1952 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York annual dinner at the 
Waldorf Astoria. 


May 1-2, 1952 (Galveston, Tex.) 


Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association Spring Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Galvez. 


May 4-8, 1952 (San Francisco, Cal.) 


National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Fairmont 
Hotel. 


May 9-10, 1952 (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies Fifth An- 
nual Convention at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel. 


May 14-17, 1952 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 

Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 

June 6, 1952 (Chicago, Il.) 


. Bond Club of Chicago field day 
at the Knollwood Country Club in 
Lake Forest. 


June 6, 1952 (New York City) 

Bond Club of New York outing 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club. 
June 10-13, 1952 (Canada) 


Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada annual convention at 
the Algonquin Hotel, St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea, New Brunswick. 


June 13, 1952 (New York City) 


Municipal Bond Club of New 
York annual outing at the West- 


chester Country Club and Beach 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


June 13, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 

of Philadelphia summer outing at 

the Whitemarsh Country Club. 


June 16-17, 1952 (Detroit, Mich.) 

Bond Club of Detroit-Security 
Traders Association of Detroit & 
Michigan joint summer outing— 
June 16 at the Detroit Boat Club. 
June 17 at the Lochmoor Country 
Club. 


June 18, 1952 (Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Twin City Bond Club annua) 
picnic at the White Bear Yacht 
Club. 


OPPORTUNITY IN ST. PET 


.. Thursday, April 3, 1952 


of historical highs’ June 20-22, 1952 (Minneapolis, 


Minn.) 


Twin City Security Traders As- 
sociation annual summer outing 
“Operation Fishbite” at Grand- 
view Lodge on Gull Lake. 


June 27-29, 1952 (Coronado, Cal.) 


Security Traders Association of 
Los Angeles annual spring outing 
at the Hotel del Coronado. 


June 28, 1952 (Chicago, Il.) 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
summer party at the Langford 
Links. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantie 
City, N. J.) 
American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 


Oct, 19, 1952 (Miami, Fia.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Convention at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


Walston, Hoffman 
Appoints Managers 


Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announced that Eugene 
Rosenfeld has been appointed 
resident manager of that firm’s 
branch office at 1370 Broadway, 
New York City, and that Sidney 
A. Siegel has been appointed 
resident manager of the com- 
pany’s Brooklyn office at 884 Flat- 
bush Avenue, 


Detroit Exch. Member 


DETROIT, Mich. Peter M. 
Macpherson of the stock broker- 
age firm of Charles A. Parcells 
& Co. has become a member of 
the Detroit Stock Exchange ac- 
cording to an announcement just 
made by the Exchange’s Commit- 
tee on Admissions. 

Macpherson has _ served the 
Parcells company in various ca- 
pacities since joining them in 1947 
following his discharge from the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. He has 
recently been connected with the 
trading department and is now 
one of the operators of the Par- 
cells’ Odd Lot Post on the floor 
of the Exchange. 


Three With Hooker & Fay 


(Special to Tue FINnaNciAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Frank Pera, Anthony J. Richman, 
and John P. Steele have become 
associated with Hooker & Fay, 


340 Pine Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. All were pre- 
viously with Davies & Co. 


Nominated for Director 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Owen V. Van 
Camp, Vice-President of the First 
Securities Company of Chicago, 
has been nominated for election 
to the board of directors of the 
North American Car Corporation, 
The annual meeting will be held 
on April 8. 


rs 4 
RSBURG, FLA. | 


We have an opening. in our St. Petersburg, Fla., office for | 


experienced securities salesmen. Close cooperation of a thor- 


oughly experienced organization in building a clientele. An 


excellent opportunity to profitably enjoy living in Florida. 


Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
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Alpine 


Stocks 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of “Expanding Your Income”’ 
, Containing brief profiles of certain plutocratic and plushy 
equities selling in rarefied market atmosphere. 


Everywhere we hear today of 
the desirability of wider share 
ownership as a practical way of 
selling our enterprise capitalism 
to all our cit- 
izens; and this 
is indeed a 
worthy objec- 
tive. To that 
end, we see 
stocks by the 
dozens, _ split 
so that they 
can vibrate in 
a popular 
price range; 
we see, in in- 
creasing num- 
bers, picture- 
book annual 
reports that 
at last make 
a little sense to Joe Stockholder, 
and we see a burgeoning sale and 
distribution of mutual fund shares 
which, in thousands of cases, rep- 
resent the port of entry of indi- 
viduals into the security market. 

All this is to the good, but to- 
day’s topic does not swim in this 
main stream of popularizing 
stocks. 








ira U. Cobleigh 


It is, on the contrary, 
rather crinoline and _  atavistic, 
since it will treat with certain 


lordly issues, standing like mono- 
liths above the meek and lowly 
price terrain of ordinary stocks. 
Up where the oxygen (and the 
markets) get thin, up above $500 
a share, are some of the most ele- 
gant equities in America. They 
are not tipped from ear to ear 
in the board rooms of our cities, 
they weigh not heavily upon the 
minds of Dow theorists, and they 
are scarcely vehicles for scalpers, 
or in-and-out traders. But on a 
quality basis, they’re pretty won- 
derful — the Ermines, the Rolls 
Royces, the DaVincis of the share 
markets. 


Our first showpiece in today’s 
salon is Northern Trust Co. of 
Chicago, where ownership is rep- 
resented merely by 30,000 shares 
of $100 par value. But each one 
of these shares sells for $650, and 
it would be difficult to prove they 
aren’t worth it. 

In the first place, book value, 
at the 1951 year end, stood at 
$764.17 ($114 over current mar- 
ket price). Secondly, this book 
value, arrived at by most con- 
servative accounting technique, 


has increased. on the average, $20 
per share for each of the past nine 
years. Thirdly, dividends have 
been paid, without a miss, for 51 
years, and the current annual rate 
($18 a share) has prevailed with- 
out variation since 1931, a year 
when, you may recall, many les- 
ser havens for depositors were 
very busy shopping for padlocks! 
As a matter of fact, Northern 
Trust Co. stock is still subject to 
double liability, but that fact has 
never seemed to frighten inves- 
tors away from this fortress of 
finance. 


Northern Trust has never 
needed to turn octopus in order 
to grow. Without merger or con- 
solidation it has expanded im- 
pressively, looking mighty solid 
in the period from December 1929 
to December 1933, during which 
dismal era its deposits leapt from 
$56,467,000 to over $200 million. 

Northern Trust, a $700 million 
institution today, does a general 
banking and trust business. Rela- 
tive to banks comparable in size, 
Northern does not lend as much 
money, loans and _ discounts 
amounting to only 21.8% of assets 
on 12/31/51. A large trust busi- 
ness, and a well managed bond 
department have rounded out 
earning power. Earnings have 
ranged ‘from $34 to $40 a share in 
the last five years, giving plenty 
of cushion for the $18 dividend. 
Nobody is likely to buy Northern 
Trust as a speculation; however, 
as an investment in a well run 
bank, it’s solid—a veritable cita- 
del of solvency. 

Another financi®l institution 
that gets stronger and more im- 
pressive with each passing year 
is Travelers Insurance Co. In 1951, 
this organization, the largest mul- 
tiple life insurance in the coun- 
try, passed the two billion mark 
in total assets, winding up the 
year with $2,100,500,.000. The 
ownership and equity in all these 
assets rests in 400,000 shares of 
capital stock, with a unit book 
value at the year end of $599.79. 

If there are any persons left 
who still regard common stocks 
as unreliable income producers 
they ought to cast their eyes on 
Travelers’ historic generosity to 
stockholders. Without a_ break, 
dividends have been paid since 
1866; and since 1868 the lowest 
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cash dividends in any year has 
been $16—the hignest $116 in 
1913. Meanwhile, valuable rights 
to buy more stock at a heavy dis- 
count from market price, have 
been offered in six different years; 
and in 1949, $22 was dished out 
in money, plus 100% in stock. 
Altogether, 86 years of share- 
holder contentment. 


Whereas ‘Iravelers is thought of 
as primarily a life insurance com- 
pany, actually earnings from this 
division are third in importance, 
being exceeded in net revenue by 
the Accident, and the Indemnity 
divisions. Fire insurance earn- 
ings round out the picture and 
create net, covering the $14 divi- 
dend well over four times. 


About outlook, life business -is 
improving due to longer life spans 
and the big new surge into group 
pension and life insurance. Auto- 
mobile bodily injury and property 
damage, and workmen’s compen- 
sation claims were up for 1951, 
but unsatisfactory underwriting 
results in this division should, 
this year, be offset by higher rate 
schedules. 


About the investment portfolio, 
it’s conservative but magnificent. 
Cash and governments make up 
415%, mortgages 22%, general 
market bonds 28.5%, and stocks 
4.7%, in a massive fund, super- 
vised by a top team of investment 
experts. You'll travel a long way 
to find a higher quality equity 
than Travelers. And the price? 
A mere 640! 


Switching from financial com- 
panies to industrials let’s pause 
a moment, for the pause that re- 
freshes—Coca Cola International 
Corp. This is an interesting outfit 
since its principal asset consists 
of 1,309,032 shares of Coca Cola 
common carried on the books at 
only $3,272,580 but actually worth 
$135 million. With such a lucra- 
tive security in the vaults, Coca 
Cola International has had no dif- 
ficulty whatever about dividend 
payments to shareholders. These 
began with $5.50 in 1923, and were 
$37 a share in 1951. There is also 
here an unusual gimmick since 
each share of International may 
be exchanged for eight shares of 
Coca Cola at any time. This is, 
I believe, just about the plushiest 
conversion privilege in existence. 

It would be futile here to try 
to set down all the things that 
have made Coca Cola one of the 
most distinguished and successful 
corporations in the world—such 
as elite management, advertising 
unexcelled, a uniform product de- 
manded and liked throughout the 
world, virtually impervious to 
competition. Coca Cola has been 
a refréshing blue chip for years 


and Coca Cola _ International’s 
163,629 outstanding shares are just 
eight times as good—at roughly 
$850 apiece. 

My last candidate for the alti- 
tude club is Superior Oil of Cali- 
fornia, much neglected of late 
what with all the splash about 
Amerada and Northern Pacific. 
Superior Oil sells today just about 
where it sold six months ago, at 
around 550. Well, it was probably 
underpriced then, and more so to- 
day. Producing now at the rate of 
21 million barrels a year of crude, 
it’s an expanding company with 
proven leaseholds in California, 
Louisiana, Illinois, Texas and Ok- 
lahoma and lesser producing fields 
in Indiana, Arkansas, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. 

In its 1950-51 fiscal year, Su- 
perior drilled 221 wells, with 150 
gurgling in as producers, and 29% 
in dry holes. Through the years, 
SOC has had a sort of genius in 
finding oil, and it is now bringing 
its bird-dogging talents to bear in 
Canada through its 51.7% interest 
in Canadian Superior Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Ltd. 


Earnings here are _ probably 
heavily understated by the com- 
pany’s charging all intangible 


development and drilling costs 
directly to earnings (instead of 
capitalizing them). ven so, last 
year SOC showed $31.43 out of 
which it accorded shareholders a 
lowly $4. Frankly, the plowback 
here is really impressive; and the 
423,014 shares of SOC common 
may, if production growth con- 
tinues at the current rate, have 
a market horizon difficult to com- 
press into three figures. 

Of course, this is no complete 
tabulation of top priced stocks. 
For your further research, may I 
suggest First National Bank of 
New York, Kings County Trust 
Co., New York & Harlem Rail- 
road, Mahoning Coal R.R., Chris- 
tiana Securities and for dessert, 
Los Angeles Turf Club stock 
which sells, I believe, at $45,000 
a share. For solid value and eco- 
nomic elegance, however, I like 
the Alpine stocks I’ve listed: 
Northern Trust, Travelers Insur- 
ance, Superior and Coca Cola In- 
ternational. And all but the last 
might be split up. They’re priced 
right for fission bait! 


With Waldron & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—lIsi- 


dor Horjelsky is now with 
Waldron and Company, Russ 
Building. 
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Director ef Mutual Savings 
Banks of the United States — 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. ¥. — 
paper—$1.00. 


Progressive Mine Workers of 
America: A Study in Rival Unton- 
ism—Harriet D. Hudson—Bureau 
of Economic and Business Re- 
search, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. — paper — single copies 
free on request—special rates om 
quantity orders. 


They Want to Know: Answers 
from Business to Questions A 
the American People are Asking 
—Ear! Bunting and Edward Maher 
—Farrar, Straus & Young, Ine., 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y.—cloth—$1.75. 


Year-Book and Guide to East 
Africa with Atlas—1952 Edition—- 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 
University Avenue, New York 52, 
N. Y.—cloth— $3.00. 


Year-Book and Guide to South— 
ern Africa with Atlas—1952 Edi- 
tion—The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-72 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y.—cloth—$3.00. 


Whitney, Goadby Admit 
Courtland Barnes, Jr. 


H. N. Whitney, Goadby & Co., 
49 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stoek 
Exchange, announce that on April 
1 Courtlandt D. Barnes, Jr., was 
admitted to partnership in their 
firm. 





Henry Young Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia CHSRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Howard C. White is with Henry 
A. Young & Co., 235 Montgomery 

Street. 


Joins Freeman & Co. 
Freeman & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, announce 
that J. Brewster Kimball has 
joined the organization. 





New Issue 


April 2, 1952. 





This announcement appears as a matter of record only, the financing having 
been arranged privately through the undersigned. 


$25,000,000 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
352% Serial Debentures 


Due 1963 to 1972 


Lee Hiccinson CoRPORATION 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 


to send interested parties the following literature: 





Air Conditioning—Analysis in “Market Pointers’—Francis lI. 
du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in 


“Market Pointers” is a discussion of Tri-Continental Com- 
mon and two suggested portfolios for long-term. In the 
current issue of “Gleanings,” is a suggested portfolio of 
“double duty” securities. 


Aircraft Manufacturing Industry—Review—H. Hentz & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Atomic Energy and Private Investment—Review—Hirsch & 
Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Bank Stocks — Comparison and analysis of 12 leading bank 
stocks outside New York City —Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Can the Bull Market Die of Old Age?—Article in current 
issue of “Investors’ Almanac”—Estabrook & Co., P. O. Box, 
Boston, Mass. 


Chemical Companies—Comment on 1951 earnings and prospects 
—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is a list of stocks yielding 5% or more. 


Commercial Bank Stecks—Third edition of analytical brochure 
on out-¢f-state commercial bank stocks of interest to the 
savings banks of Massachusetts.—First Boston Corporation, 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Fire and Casualty Companies—Study of 32 important groups 
showing earnings, liquidating values, etc. as of the end of 
1951—A. M. Kidder & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Equipment Trust Certificates—Semi-annual appraisal—Stroud 
& Company, Inc., 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Also available is a semi-annual appraisal of City of Phila- 
delphia and Philadelphia School District Bonds. 


Gold—Field trip and analysis of Homestake, field trip and 
analysis of Canadian Gold Mines, investment selections, copy 
of “Investing is Adventure” and subscription to the Griffith 
Letter for one year—$100—B. Barret Griffith & Company, 
Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


Railroad Dividend Prospects — Bulletin (No. 85) — Smith, 
Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a discussion of the increased freight rates. 


Tokyo Stock Quotations—Quotation of major stocks—Nomura 


Securities Co., Ltd., 1-1 Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Value Line Investment Survey—Special introductory offer to 
new subscribers—five dollars for one month—The Value 


Line Investment Survey, 5 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Value Selections for April—Newburger & Co., 1342 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Aluminum Limited — Annual report — Aluminum Limited, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 


American Hospital Supply Corp. — Memorandum — Rogers & 
Tracy, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III. 


American Power & Light Company——Analysis—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the 


same brochure is an analysis of the Washington Water 
Power Co. 


Armco Steel Corporation — Complete 1951 annual report — 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 


Bell & Gossett Company—Bulletin—O. B. Motter & Associates, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co.—Annual report—Secretary’s Office, 


——* Union Gas Company, 176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 


Buda Company—Bulletin—Ames, Emerich & Co., 105 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also available is a memorandum 
on Pickering Lumber Corp. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio Railway—Annual report—-Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, 413 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chicago Corporation — Analysis — Dempsey & Company, 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Continental Oil Company—Annual report—Continental Oil 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Dresser Industries, Inc.—Analysis—Faroll & Company, 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also available is an 
analysis of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


Erie Railroad—Analysis—Zuckerman, Smith & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Lone Star Steel Company — Analysis — Republic Investment 
Company, Inc., 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Magma King Maganese Mining Co.— New report — Weber- 
Millican Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Maine Central Railroad—Information—Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston 9, Moss. 


Maryland Drydock Company—Analysis—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas—Bulletin—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a memorandum 
on Florida East Coast Railway. 


New England Lime Company—Circular—Dayton Haigney & 
Co. Inc., 75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Northwest-Capital Airlines Inc.—Analysis of proposed merger 
—John H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Placer Development, Ltd.—Analysis—John R. Lewis, Inc., 
1006 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


RCA and the TV Industry—Review—Dean Witter & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America — Memorandum — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis and review of the Cement 


Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston, 9, 
Mass. 


Russell Reinforced Plastics Corporation—Analysis—Aetna Se- 
curities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Safeway Steel Products, Inc.—Analysis—Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also available is- an 
analysis of Lakeside Laboratories, Inc. 


Seneca Oil Company—Analysis—Genesee Valley Securities Co., 
Powers Building, Rochester 14, N. Y. 

Standard Gas & Electric Company—Review—Sutro Bros. & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tennessee Central Railway Co.—Bulletin—Reynolds & Co., 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Texas Calgary Company—Information—tTroster, Singer & Co., 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6,N. Y. Also available is a brief 


report on Eastern Racing Association and Monmouth Park 
Jockey Club. 


Transamerica Corporation—Progress report—Walston, Hoff- 


man & Goodwin, 265 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 


Warner-Hudnut, Inc.—Bulletin—Friedman, Brokaw & Co., 711 
St. Charles Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


J. C. Warren Corporation—Report—Talmage & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Co.—Comment—Paul H. 
Davis & Co., 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also 
available are brief comments on the Trane Company, Na- 
tional Supply Co., Babcock & Wilcox, Nesco, Inc., General 
Cable Corporation, Mack Trucks Inc., Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. and Beneficial Loan Corp. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 

(Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 

NORTH SPRINGFIELD, Pa. — 
William S. Holliday is with Wad- 
dell & Reed, Inc. 


With Garrett-Bromfield- 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat CHRronicire) 

DENVER, Colo.— Kenneth A. 
Bartelli is with Garrett-Brom- 
field & Co., 650 Seventeenth 
Street. 





CHICAGO DETROIT 





Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 








Abrams With Cruttenden 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Arnold J. 
Abrams, Jr. has become associated 
with Cruttenden & Co., 209 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Abrams’ was 
formerly Cashier for Wm. H. 
Tegtmeyer & Co. 


Sutro Bros. Open New 
Branch in N. Y. C. 


Sutro Bros. & Co. members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have opened a new branch office 
at 150 West 28th Street under the 
management of Benjamin M, 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis was formerly 
uptown manager for Cohen, Si- 
monson & Co. 








PRIMARY MARKET 


OHIO MATCH COMPANY 


(A) OWNS APPROXIMATELY 1/6 SHARE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC FOR EACH SHARE OHIO MATCH 
(B) 1951 EARNINGS - $2.12 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
_ Telephone: HA 2-2400 Teletype NY 1-376; 377: 378 
Private wires to 
Cleveland-Denver-Detroit-Los Angeles-Philadelphia-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 














INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS COMMENTARY 





FOR STORY ON GOLD 


*Copy of book, INVESTING IS ADVENTURE from Barron’s 
*Field trip and analysis of Homestake. 
*Field trip and analysis of Canadian gold mines 


*Investment selections from our unexcelled analyses of both the 
gold mining industry and individual companies 


*Plus subscription to THE GRIFFITH LETTER for one year 
for our continuing studies and opinions all for only $100 


6. BARRET GRiFFiTH AND COMPANY, INC. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





MAGMA KING 
MANGANESE 
MINING CO. 


NEW REPORT 


available upon request 


WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 


Members National Association of 
Securities Dealers Inc. 


50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


BOwling Green 9-6162 


GROWTH STOCK 


Propet 
pP | ide Lité { 


UTAH URANIUM 


COMMON STOCK 


Selling Under 
40¢ Per Share 


This company is producing 
Uranium ore from some of its 
claims, and will soon start 
an extensive development 
program on other claims. 


The Atomic Age is here. Ura- 
nium may be the basis of new 
industries—new fortunes. If 
you can afford to speculate— 
buy Utah commen stock now 
and put it away for future 
growth possibilities. 

To encourage the production 
of Uranium ore, the Govern- 
ment has exempted from the 
excess profits tax companies 
engaged in Uranium mining. 


Inquiries invited from 
brokers and dealers 


TELLIER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Our Economic Growth 
Can Fend Off War 


By CHESTER H. LANG* 
Vice-President, General Electric Company 


Maintaining economic growth and increased power facilities 
are bulwarks against war, General Electric execulive reviews 
rise of electric power production, as well as expansion of other 
basic industries. Stresses importance of improved technology, 
and says, though our industrial future seems promising, we 
are nevertheless bogged down in pessimism, conflict, doubt, 
and frustration. Predicts, by 1955, U. S. should have 10 k.w. 
of electric power per manhour, compared with present 7 k.w. 


Expresses optimism regarding industrial 


application of 


atomic energy. 


What I want to sell today is not 
something new, but perhaps a 
new look at something that is old 
and familiar, because it has been 
going on for a long time. I am 
certain that it 
will add up to 
more power— 
and more 
glory, toc 
— for the 
American 
economy and 
the American 
productive 
machine, even 
if we must 
leave the 
judgment on 
the latter to 
posterity. I 
want to talk 
to you briefly 
about the way we use our power 
on the road to glory, in hope that 
we can draw from that under- 
standing some satisfaction and en- 
couragement for the troubled age 
in which we live and work. This 
could be addressed to any group 
of American businessmen and it 
would be proper, but certainly it 
is most appropriate to address this 
group which, by the nature of the 
commodity in which it deals, is at 
the very hub of the job. 

We can begin by looking at the 
actual and potential figures relat- 
ing to the output of electric power 
in the United States. Last year 
power sales amounted to 318 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours, a _ figure 
which wraps up within itseif an 
amazing and exciting story of 
scientific research, engineering 
achievement, and good business 
judgment. As much as a couple of 
years ago I ventured the predic- 
tion that electrical output would 
rise from its then 300 billion kilo- 
watt hours per year to a trillion 
kilowatt hours by 1970, and this 
looked to be a wild guess. The 
only thing that nailed it down, 
perhaps, in the minds of my 
listeners, was the use of the tril- 
lion figure, because this was the 
first time in an era of extravagant 
mathematics that a mere business- 
man had ever been able to outdo 
one of the Washington economic 
geniuses by breaking into 13 
digits. So far as I know, this is 
the only box-car figure of the last 
two decades that carried along 
with its pronouncement a con- 
notation of increased national 
wealth and well-being instead of 
higher taxes or aid to a foreign 
country. I appreciate that this is 
taking a sort of sly synthetic ad- 
vantage, because I was projecting 
my beliefs and my figures some 
20 years into the future, a prac- 
tice that would not necessarily 
lend itself to the best interests of 
either the Treasury or the State 
Department. They might be able 
to do as well if no holds were 
barred. Also, it should be pointed 
out that dollar figures are subject 
to the vagaries of inflation, while 
the kilowatt hour remains fairly 
standard in its value content. 

Nevertheless, as is now fairly 
well known, my trillion was 
greeted with a few qualms, even 
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*An address by Mr. Lang before the 
American Power Conference, Chicago, 
ill. March 26, 1952. 





by the members of my own team. 
But whatever distinction accrued 
to me was destined to be short- 
lived. It is now a practical cer- 
tainty that by 1960 the 1950 
figure will be almost doubled— 
to 540 billion kilowatt hours — 
and that perhaps we will not even 
have to wait another 10 years to 
attain the trillion—that it may 
come by 1965, examined in the 
light of the known investment 
program of the utilities, of the 
most modern trends of industrial 
electrification, and of the newest 
population figures. Not so long 
ago Elmer Lindseth, in what I 
can only regard as a belated at- 
tempt to get into the act, sug- 
gested that the output by 1981 
would probably hit two trillion 
kilowait hours. Such a calculated 
leapfrogging is significant only 
because it comes from an out- 
standing member of that industry 
which alone can make it possible, 
and that is extremely important. 
On such a basis I am willing to 
make it five trillion by the year 
2000, with the help of atomic and 
solar energy, just to keep my 
franchise, After all, this is merely 
doubling the increase every dec- 
ade, with a little added for 
faith, and we have been doing 
that since 1900. 


So much for the boxcar figures. 
Not all of us will be here, of 
course, for the power conference 
of the year 2000, but it is a 
highly significant fact to me that 
there is probably no one in this 
room but who expects that there 
will be such a conference. As 
countries go, as history goes in 
most respects, 50 years is not such 
a very long time. But to those of 
us who have grown up in the elec- 
trical industry, 50 years can en- 
compass miracies of increased ef- 
ficiency, of invention and de- 
velopment, of radical new services 
and lowered costs. And yet they 
are not really miracles to us be- 
cause we have seen them happen 
before our eyes, and we would 
only be amazed if the process did 
not continue to repeat itself. 


Who would have dreamed only 
10 years ago, that two of the most 
spectacular and important tech- 
nical developments of modern 
times—atomic energy and the jet 
engine — were about to break 
rather violently upon us. We were 
busily forecasting the changes 
that would be wrought by elec- 
tronics, plastics, and air condition- 
ing, but actually we had not yet 
turned the pages of the book. 
Ultimately the remarkable de- 
velopment has not been just in 
the initial achievement, but in 
the rapid multiplication and 
realization of those achievements 
into industries of unbelievable 
size. Atomic plants in existence 
today have values in billions of 
dollars. And just last week we 
began to celebrate the 10th an- 
niversary of America’s first jet 
engine. We are calling it “the 
fastest 10 years in history”! Today 
we have practical gas turbine in- 
stallations in central stations, 
pipeline pumping, and locomo- 
tives. You will remember that it 
required almost a century to util- 
ize similarly the steam engine. 
Our pace now is faster. We have 


good reason to be optimistic in 
the material sense. 


Expected Growth of Electric 
Power Production 


It has not actually been very 
difficult for any of us to predict 
the growth of electric power pro- 
duction and sales for the years 
ahead, although the rate of that 
growth may still be influenced by 
the changing patterns of the de- 
fense mobilization program. 
Availablity of materials will be 
one factor, despite the fact that 
utilities have committed them- 
selves for heavy equipment orders 
through 1954 or further. But 
power is not really our problem. 
We know how to solve that. Sub- 
stantial as our material progress 
seems to be, and promising as our 
industrial future seems to be, we 
are nevertheless bogged down 
from day to day in pessimism, 
conflict, doubt, and frustration. 
Some of it is sharpened by the 
jockeyings attendant upon a 
Presidential election. Some of the 
conflict is deepened by the dis- 
appointments and tragedies of the 
floundering Korean adventure. 
Ever-increasing tax loads, and the 
almost daily reexamination of the 
devices by which the loyalty and 
effectiveness of public servants 
are tested and maintained, are 
equally disturbing to any sense of 
wellbeing. 


The only thing which seems to 
match the increasing public debt 
is the increasingly precarious 
situation of our global economics, 
and that is an equilibrium we 
could well do without. We may 
well ask ourselves where, in the 
pattern of our daily affairs, may 
we seek inspiration and confi- 
dence? I believe, as strongly as I 
believe anything, that we may 
find such assistance in the closer 
examination and evaluation of 
our own affairs. I mean in this 
industry. And now [I mean 
definitely the concrete, precise 
business of devising, developing, 


manufacturing, installing and op- 
erating those intricate and amaz- 
ing mechanism by which talented 
men draw power out of the earth 
and apply it efficiently to the 
solution of our daily problems. 

Almost from its very begin- 
nings, electric power particularly 
has provided a blueprint for 
American industrial and economic 
achievement. This is so self-evi- 
dent that we are inclined to for- 
get it. Just as continuing research 
and technological improvement 
have heightened the performance 
and increased the efficiency and 
economy of electrical generating 
and distributing equipment, your 
after exciting year, so has the 
greater availability and resource- 
fulness of electric power length- 
ened the arm and heightened the 
performance of all kinds of in- 
dustry year after year. Even to- 
day, after hundreds of meetings 
such as this, after thousands of 
clarifying examples, we are still 
not truly aware of our own 
strength. We are still reluctant 
to draw upon our own experience 
to give us courage to face our 
problems. 


Electric Power and Manpower 


In a time of _ international 
trouble such as we are now ex- 
periencing we find ourselves al- 
ways fearfully comparing masses 
of manpower with an eye on the 
probable outcome of a possible 
war. And in any such adding-up 
of elemental strength, the Western 
world usually seems to be on the 
short end of things. We look at 
Russia and the unknown quan- 
tities of Asia and shudder at the 
weight of sheer manpower that is 
arrayed against us. But there have 
been hordes of barbarians before 
this without civilization being 
overrun. What we often fail to 
weigh properly in the scales is 
effective manpower. Let us look 
at that, for a moment. 


Many years ago Dr. Steinmetz, 
in an offhand comment, estimated 
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that one horsepower equals the 
muscle work of about 22 men— 
“big men!” he said. The average 
American workman is therefore 
helped by something like 165 
manpower in motors alone. We 
have our workforce of machines 
to put into the balance in any 
such geopolitical calculation, 
American productivity has been 
estimated as roughly 10 times 
that of the average person else- 
where in the world, and this pro- 
ductivity is undeniably founded in 
our greater use of electric power. 
The American workman has 
seven times as much electric 
power available to him as has the 
Russian worker. 


But more important than the 
present situation by far is the 
trend as we have been suggesting 
with our preceding figures on de- 
veloping electrical output. The 
United States is today electrifying 
at an incredible pace. Today in in- 
dustry we are using almost seven 
kilowatts per manhour, and by 
1955 it should be as much as 10 
kilowatts. With industry electrify- 
ing at such a rate, and with a 
similar thing happening in resi- 
dential, commercial, and farm 
electrification, the figure of a 
trillion kilowatt hours by 1970, 
or even earlier, hardly seems un- 
real. And when we measure this 
progress alone in terms of elec- 
trical units, we are describing 
only that portion of the program 
which lies within our own in- 
dustry boundaries, and which is 
only a mighty token of the total 
development in all industry, with 
its tremendous collateral expan- 
sion of manufacturing and service 
facilities. 


Economic Growth Bulwark 
Against War 
We are now engaged in a de- 
fense mobilization program that 
is unique in world history, so far 
as I know. Perhaps we are all 
of us so close to it in terms of 


Continued on page 18 
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Qur Modern Benzedrene Economics 


By H. E. LUEDICKE* 
Executive Editor, New York “Journal of Commerce” 


Asserting, during past decade, 


we have lived on over-stimula- 


tion, Dr. Luedicke lays recent business slow-up to fact that, 
because of higher taxes, people have less money to spend, 
while government has not been able to spend as fast as was 
intended. Sees full-fledged recession in non-durable industries. 
Says problem today is to keep inflationary and deflationary 
forces balanced, and predicts no sharp business decline in near 
future. Points out savings boom is a “statistical illusion,” since 
consumer and commercial debts have also increased. Warns 
against further stimulation to stabilize economy. 


Unfortunately, the economic 
outlook at present defies the cus- 
tomary crystal ball approach. The 
truth of the matter is that the old 
crystal ball 
models are 
outmoded, 
hopelessly so. 

We thought 
we knew a 
great deal 
about business 
cycles, about 
seasonal 
patterns, 
about the 
more sensitive 
business 
barometers. 
Our dealings 
with the old 
man supply- 
and - demand 
were based on this knowledge. 
Now something new has been 
added that makes the old yard- 
sticks unreliable. That is the in- 
fiuence of government in business. 
The new lineup goes back about 20 
years. But it was not until World 
War II that it really came into its 
ewn. That’s when we got really 
started on what can best be called 
@ur modern benzedrene econom- 
ics. 

For the past ten years we have 
lived on over-stimulation. We 
have constantly borrowed from 
the future. There was nothing 
much we could do about it during 
the war when our survival was at 
stake. After the war, we started 
to rely more and more on private 
borrowing. Private debts rose at 
ai annual rate of $20 billion for 
mearly five years, a rate of in- 
erease far greater than that ex- 
perienced back in the mid- and 
late °20s. 

But eventually, even this medi- 
cine started to wear off. We had 
a warning in 1948-1949. And by 
mid-1950 things once more started 
to look a bit shaky. As fate had 
ii, it was then that the Korean 
war broke out and the emphasis 
switched from private debt ex- 
pansion to increases in public 
expenditures—in the form of the 
defense program. 

But this time, the story was not 
quite the same as in World War 
Ii. Forget for a moment the ini- 
tial impact of the Korean war, 
which, of course, was highly in- 
flationary because of panic buying 
on all levels of the economy. 
While that was true, the infla- 
tionary poison, or the inflationary 
sting, was soon removed from the 
planned increase in public ex- 
penditures by some very drastic 
tax increases—which took the 
Place of World War II deficit fi- 
mancing. 

This being March 17—and in- 
come tax deadline—this is not the 
happiest day to talk about taxes. 
But the fact is that the series of 
tax boosts we have had since Ko- 
rea have a lot to do with our cur- 
rent business problems and, most 
likely, will have an even deeper 
bearing on some of the things to 
come. 


Fact one: people haven’t nearly 
as much money to spend today as 


we thought they would have by 
now. 





Br. H. E. Luedicke 





*An address by Dr. Luedick t 
29th Annual Convention of the en 
Association of Waste Material 
Inc., New York City, March 17, 1952. 


Fact two: the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has enough money to 
spend, hasn’t been able to spend it 
as fast as it meant to. 

Add these two facts together 
and you have the explanation for 
what is wrong witn business to- 
day. 

There is nothing wrong wit 
business that a burst of spending 
could not cure. But when is that 
spending coming and where is it 
to come from? 


A Full-Fledged Recession in 
Non-Durables 


Obviously, what once charitably 
was referred to as the “inflation- 


ary iull,” has become a _ full- 
fledged recession in the non- 
durable industries. There have 


been plenty of cutbacks in these 
industries and there is a strong 
suspicion that the durable con- 
sumer goods industries have es- 
caped from a similar fate only 
because they were forced to cut 
back their operations because of 
materials shortages. The result 
was the same as in the case of the 
non-durables, but it sounded bet- 
ter. 

There is no doubt that the first 
quarter of 1952 has been quite a 
disappointment to a lot of busi- 
nessmen. March has shown a few 
hints of improvement—but these 
tender plants don’t seem strong 
enough as yet to withstand any 
late spell of cold weather. This 
disappointment. is at the bottom 
of the extreme jitters currently 
felt in business circles. 

Any yet this is exactly the kind 
of situation that can easily be 
misinterpreted. In my weekly 
“Business Outlook” column in this 
morning’s “Journal of Commerce” 
—I had to get the commercial in 
somehow—I summed up the busi- 
ness outlook as follows: 

(1) Indications of a modest im- 
provement in March should not be 
counted upon as proving that 
business once again is squared 
away on a sustained upturn; but 
(2) At the same time, failure of 
this modest improvement to take 
immediate hold should not be 
taken as “proof” that things are 
going to pot. 

It may be true that things are 
tough all over—but they are not 
all over, period. 

Much of our current confusion 
is due to the fact that it doesn’t 
make any sense to have inflation 
and deflation at the same time. 

It happens often enough that 
not all sectors of the economy 
move in the same direction. Such 
deviations may offset each other 
at times. But seldom for long— 
and seldom when the deviations 
are as pronounced as they are cur- 
rently. 


The problem today is whether 
this mysterious balance will be 
broken.on the inflationary or on 
the deflationary side. But today 
this question actually consists of 
two questions—how will the bal- 
ance be broken for the immediate 
future—up or down? And what 
about the long-range prospect for 
the time after the defense buildup 
is past its. peak? 

Just to make things a bit more 
complicated: nobody can be sure 
as yet where or when, in this con- 
cept, the immediate future ends 
and the long-range outlook starts. 
The dividing line may fall into 


1952 or into 1954—but most likely 
it will be encountered somewhere 
in 1953. 

The Administration wants us to 
believe that the danger of a re- 
vival of inflationary pressures is 
as great, or even greater, than 
ever. 

That “greater than ever” is hard 
to swallow. 

There have been some serious 
miscalculations on the part of the 
Administration planners both as to 
the speed of the defense buildup, 
and as to the materials shortages 
for the civilian economy. These 
miscalculations go beyond the 
scope of the present defense 
stretch-out. Their ba.‘c reason is 
the constant underestimation of 
our productive facilities, which 
actually are so fantastic that they 
constantly amaze us. 


There is danger now, however, 
of exaggerating these miscalcula- 
tions. 


It still is premature to consider 
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the metals 


supply problem as 
licked. And while, at the mo- 
ment, claims that the “worst is 


yet to come” seem rather out of 
place, chances still are that, start- 
ing with the second half of 1952 
and well into 1953, business will 
show improvement rather than 
deterioration. 


Expect Rise in Defense Spending 


Defense expenditures will keep 
rising—and soon the rise won't be 
completely offset by higher taxes. 
Starting in the second half of this 
year, there will be a revival of 
deficit financing—though not to 
the extent indicated by the Ad- 
ministration. Washington has 
constantly —and probably quite 
deliberately — overestimated its 
budgetary deficit. 


But there seems to be no longer 
any serious difference of opinion 
with respect to further increases 
in taxes. Taxes are just about as 
high as they can be permitted to 
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go—and probably past that point 
already. 


The return of deficit-financing 
to cover the further rise in de- 
fense expenditures, coupled with 
wage and price pressures in a 
number of key inaustries, plus the 
gradual liquidation of excessive 
inventories in the non-durable in- 
dustries and the return to a re- 
placement basis, are adding up to 
some business improvement by 
the second half of the year. 


And yet, if you want me to be 
completely frank, the only thing 
I can feel really strong about, at 
this time, is that there won’t be 
any sharp business decline in the 
near future. Any prediction of a 
moderate change from the present 
level of business—and, after all, 
we are On a rather satisfactory 
overall level despite all the com- 
pilaints—is extremely risky, and 
perhaps not even too important. 


Continued on page 32 
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$1,800,000 
Erie Railroad 


Second Equipment Trust of 1952 


254% Serial Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


To mature $90,000 semi-annually October 15, 1952 to April 15, 1962, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by 
endorsement by Erie Railroad Company. 


Priced to yield 2.00% to 2.90%, according to maturity 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Offering Circular may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such state. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 
McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 


























DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 
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THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
VAN ALSTYNE NOEL CORPORATION 
MULLANEY, WELLS & COMPANY 
ASPDEN, ROBINSON & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$12,000,000 


West Penn Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, Series O, 34% 


Due April 1, 1982 


Price 101.931% and accrued interest 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


COHU & CO. 


WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
IRA HAUPT & CO. 


SCHWABACHER & CO. 
FAUSET, STEELE & CO. 








STROUD & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
R.L. DAY & CO. 
HELLER, BRUCE & CO. 
THOMAS & COMPANY 
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A Critcal Look at 
The Consumer Market 


By EARL L. BUTZ* 


Head of Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Professor Butz, in analyzing consumer market, calls attention 
to unprecedented high rate of personal savings as an “amazing 
economic phenomena.” Predicts, however, rate will decline 
in latter part of 1952 and continue downward in 1953. Gives 


as causes of greater savings 


and less consumer spending: 


(1) market saturation following wane of “scare buying”; (2) 

general levelling off of prices, and (3) reduced demand for 

durable goods due to higher prices. Looks for rise in consumer 

spending later in year and a firmer general price structure 
along with moderate inflationary pressures. 


A firmer general price structure, 
with modest inflationary pressures 
under it, is in prospect for the 
United States during the last half 
of 1952, and 
likely for the 
year or two 
following 
1952. These 
price increases 
will be spotty 
geographically 
and will not 
be shared by 
all lines of 
business ac- 
tivity. The 
general price 
level may ad- 
vance as much 
as 3 to 5% a 
year in the 
next couple of 
years, starting sometime the latter 
part of 1952. It has declined about 
5% from the all-time high it 
reached in March, 1951. Antici- 
pated price rises will result from 
the rising tempo of our defense 
expenditures (money actually paid 
out), an unbalanced Federal 
budget in fiscal 1953, and an in- 
creased rate of consumer spending 
in the year ahead. These factors 
will cause a high level of business 
activity, approximately full em- 
ployment, a continued high de- 
mand for food products, and an 
increased demand for consumer 
goods generally. 

The rate of consumer saving will 
probably decline in the last half 
of 1952 and 1953. This, coupled 
with some modest increase in total 
disposable personal income, indi- 
cates an increase in the rate of 
consumer expenditures. Increased 
consumer spending will have its 
impact upon the market for dur- 
able goods, nondurable goods, and 
services, with the latter two cate- 
gories likely feeling a greater in- 
crease in demand than the first. 

One of the most amazing eco- 
nomic phenomena of the post-Ko- 
rean period has been the unprece- 
dentedly high rate of personal 
savings during the past year. This 
situation has baffled economists, 
scared merchants and business- 
men, and amused those who like 
to see forecasters squirm in their 
own errors. 


Total disposable personal income 
(amount left for spending or sav- 
ing after taxes) in the United 
States has increased steadily since 
Korea except for a short period 
at the beginning of 1951. It has 
increased by some $13 billion in 
the last year. However, the per- 
sonal net savings of individuals is 
currently running at the highest 
level since the close of World War 
II. In the fourth quarter of 1951, 
individuals were saving at the an- 
nual rate of $23 billion, or over 
10% of their total disposable per- 
sonal income. In the third quarter 
of 1951, they saved 9.9% of in- 
come; and in the second quarter, 
9.1%. However, the first quarter 
of 1951 savings were at the annual 
rate of $8.5 billion, or 3.9% of 
total disposable income. In the 
third quarter of 1950, immediately 


Earl L. Butz 





*An address by Professor Butz at the 
ABA National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, Chicago, Ill., March 26, 1952. 





following Korea, the annual rate 
of saving was only $4.6 billion, or 
2.2% of disposable personal in- 
come. The rate of saving during 
the past year has been abnormally 
high for peacetime conditions. 
During the war years, when con- 
sumers could not spend money for 
automobiles, gasoline, clothing, 
housing, and a host of other items, 
the annual rate of saving got as 
high as $35 billion in 1944, repre- 
senting 24% of disposable income. 
In those days, saving was forced 
because goods were not available 
for purchase. The situation is dif- 
ferent now. During the past year, 
many consumers’ goods, including 
household appliances, new and 
used automobiles, clothing, and a 
host of goods, have been begging 
for purchasers. The market was 
free. In spite of that, consumers 
saved at an unprecedented rate. 
This exerted a very restraining in- 
fluence upon the upward pressure 
of prices. 


Cause of Decline in Consumer 
Buying 

Why did consumer buying de- 
cline in 1951? The answer is not 
easy. Production figures indicate 
that the decline was not due to any 
decrease in production of goods or 
availability of services. Nor was 
it due to any decrease in consumer 
purchasing power. The gross na- 
tional product rose to an annual 
rate of $333 billion in the fourth 
quarter of 1951, up $30 billion 
from the fourth quarter of 1950; 
the index of industrial production 
held nearly steady during the year, 
being 218 in both December, 1951 
and January, 1952, compared with 
218 in December, 1950. The high- 
est it got was 223 in April, 1951, 
and with the exception of the nor- 
mally slow month of July was 
never lower than 217; expendi- 
tures fer new plant and equipment 
(domestic capital investment) the 
first quarter of 1952 were almost 
$23 billion, down slightly from the 
fourth quarter of 1951, but sub- 
stantially above the first quarter 
of 1951 and above any previous 
peacetime quarter; total business 
sales at the end of 1951 were down 
slightly from the first quarter of 
1951, but were equal to or above 
any previous time in recent years. 

There are four principal reasons 
why savings continued at a high 
rate during the past year and con- 
sumer spending lagged somewhat: 

(1) A certain degree of market 
saturation occurred as a result of 
the two short but rather violent 
waves of scare buying and inven- 
tory accumulation which followed 
the Korean incident. The first of 
these came in July and August, 
1950, immediately following our 
entry into the Korean Peninsula. 
Every one recalled that consum- 
ers’ goods became scarce following 
Pearl Harbor, and most of us re- 
solved “not to get caught this 
time.” As a consequence, wholesale 
prices, farm prices, and the con- 
sumers’ price index were pushed 
up substantially without any gen- 
uine increase in the real infla- 
tionary forces under the economy. 
When this initial wave of buying 
subsided, and consumers’ goods 
became generally available again, 
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prices leveled off. With the entry 
of the Chinese Communists into 
the war in December, 1950, an- 
other wave of scare buying and 
inventory accumulation ensued. 
Prices rose again, reaching a high 
about February, 1951. However, 
there had still been very little in- 
crease in the genuine inflationary 
forces under the economy. Once 
again the tremendous productive 
capacity of our country filled our 
shelves and warehouses with am- 
ple goods of nearly all kinds, and 
the wave of buying subsided. 
Thus it is apparent that twice in 
the last 20 months consumers have 
been prematurely stampeded into 
an unnecessary buying spree. This 
came On top of a relatively long 
period of high level consumer 
buying in the years since 1946. 
During the intervening period, in 
the main, we had full employment 
with high consumer income, com- 


_ 


bined with the cashing in of high 
consumer savings accumulated 
during the war years, on top of 
Which we superimposed an easy 
credit policy in order to prevent 
or postpone the long-heralded 
“postwar depression.” All of this 
added up to relative saturation of 
the consumers’ market in many 
lines. Many people bought an ex- 
tra suit of clothes, pair of shoes, 
suite of furniture, or set of tires a 
year ago. 

(2) The general leveling off of 
prices which has occurred in the 
last 10 months has changed the 
“buy now” psychology of many 
people to an attitude of “let’s wait 
awhile — it might be cheaper.” 
Hence, increased saving and de- 
creased spending. 

(3) The higher prices of some 
hard goods, such as automobiles, 
new homes, and the like have 
discouraged some potential buyers. 
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(4) The credit restrictions im- 
posed by the government and the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram of the banking fraternity 
have also had their influence upon 
consumer spending and saving. 


Consumer Spending in 1952 


A rise in consumer expenditures 
appears likely beginning the lat- 
ter part of 1952 and continuing 
through 1953. This will occur be- 
cause of (a) a probable increase 
in total consumers’ disposable in- 
come; and (b) a probable decrease 
in the rate of personal saving. 

Let us examine first the prob- 
able level of total consumers’ dis- 
posable income in the period 
ahead. As pointed out above, total 
personal income in the United 
States has increased almost stead- 
ily since Korea, with the excep- 
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$2,460,000 


Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad 
Equipment Trust of 1952 


2%4% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


To mature $164,000 annually on each April 15, 1953 to 1967, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by endorsement 
by The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad Company 


Priced to yield 2.00% to 3.00%, according to maturity 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
such of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


FREEMAN & COMPANY 
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Dated April 1, 1952 


April 2, 1952 











BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$5,000,000 


Texas Power & Light Company 
338% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1977 


Price 101.25% and accrued interest 





The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
SCHOELLKOPF,HUTTON & POMEROY,INC. THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
STERN BROTHERS & CO. 
BALL, BURGE & KRAUS 


STROUD & COMPANY | 
THOMAS & COMPANY 


Due April 1, 1977 








INCORPORATED 
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Consumer Credit i 
No Inflation Cause 


By THOMAS W. ROGERS* 


Executive Vice-President, 
American Finance Conference, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Rogers, in disputing argument that consumer credit by 
increasing purchasing power is inflationary, contends: (1) 
consumer credit is result and not cause of production of dur- 
able goods, and varies im proportion to it; and (2) the volume 
of consumer credit, in its effect on central bank created funds, 
is so small that it adds very little to total of purchasing power. 
Points out also other considerations leading to ineffectiveness 
of consumer credit controls. 


The advocates of cons umer 
credit control usually base their 
arguments upon the general as- 
sumption that consumer credit 
‘dds to the 
aggregate vol- 
ume of con- 
sumer pur- 
chasing 
power, and 
thus feeds the 
fires of infla- 
tion, when the 
volume of 
durable goods 
and services 
is not corre- 
spondingly in- 
creased 
Therefore, 
they say, the 
volume of 
such credit 
should be controlled during pe- 
riods of change in the relations 
between money supply and pro- 
duction, by controlling the terms 
upon which such credit is ex- 
tended. 

I question the validity of this 
“purchasing power” theory and 
disagree with the emphasis which 
has been given to it. My reasons 
for this disagreement are these: 

(1) There is much evidence to 
support the conclusion that the 
volume of consumer instalment 
credit tends to respond to the 
production of durable goods, rather 
than the volume of production of 
such goods being the result of a 
derived demand due to the ex- 
tension of instalment credit, as is 
assumed in the “purchasing 
power” theory. The facts show 
historically, that there is a high 
degree of correlation between the 
amount of consumer instalment 
‘ale credit outstanding at any 





Thomas W. Rogers 





*Part of an address by Mr. Rogers 
efore the National Instalment Credit 
“onference sponsored by the American 
Sankers Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
farch 25, 1952. 


particular period of time, and the 
physical volume of production of 
consumer durable goods over a 
related period of time, and that 
such outstandings follow the 
movement of production rather 
than lead it. Witness what hap- 
pened to instalment credit during 
the war period when the durable 
goods ordinarily sold on instal- 
ments were not manufactured. 
Also, witness the production and 
credit figures for 1949, 1950 and 
1951. 


(2) Even if we start from the 
“purchasing power” assumption, 
the evidence shows that such 
power flows from a number of 
sources, and that the relative net 
contribution of central bank 
created funds reaching consumer 
credit channels is so small as to 
be negligible, as an addition to 
the aggregate consumer purchas- 
ing power. In short, consumer 
credit does not add to the total 
of the purchasing power already 
existing at a given time. It mere- 
ly provides a method whereby 
this power may be transferred 
from one segment of the popula- 
tion to another segment through 
the use of the savings of one 
group by another group, for a 
definite period of time in order 
that those who want to acquire 
durable goods may use them while 
paying for them. The facts show 
that the funds now being used 
for financing instalment sale 
credit come ultimately almost 
wholly from: 


(a) Savings from current or 
previous periods, either by in- 
dividuals or corporate groups, 
such savings being accumulated 
through bank deposits, insur- 
ance funds, and the equity funds 
of stockholders. 

(b) Banking funds made pos- 
sible by and traceable to pre- 
vious deficit financing by gov- 
ernment. 


Consequently, we are confident 
that the financing of consumer 
durable goods sales in the United 
States through instalments, both 
by banking and non-banking in- 
stitutions, is accomplished almost 
wholly through the transfer of 
purchasing power from one eco- 
nomic group in our society to an- 
other economic group which uses 
this credit, with very little, if 
any net increase in the overall 
purchasing power of the country, 
in the process. One group gives 


up, temporarily, what the other ; 


uses. 

Any net increase in purchasing 
power seems traceable ultimately 
to deficit financing and the fiscal 
policy of government. It would 
be more appropriate, it seems to 
me, for government to give em- 
phasis to some of the more funda- 
mental considerations inherent in 
this fiscal policy, rather than to 
attempt to stop the flow of credit 
to consumers by trying to close 
the small spigot of consumer cred- 
it. Such a policy would have a 
far greater significance in relation 
to the overall consumer purchas- 
ing power than an attempt to 
block the immediate extension of 
credit to consumers by institu- 
tions sought to be regulated un- 
der existing consumer credit con- 
trols. 


Some Other Considerations 


However, if despite these ob- 
jections, consumer credit controls 
are to be imposed, it appears im- 
perative that more consideration 
should be given to (1) the social 
and economic costs which arise 
as a byproduct of these controls, 
especially where such control is 
imposed through a single ceiling 
on terms and down payments, as 
presently under Regulation W, 
and (2) a limitation upon the 
authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board to impose restrictions at its 
will, without limitation. 


Over the years, the competitive 
forces of a free market in the 
automobile sales credit industry 
have established definite price 
and value relationships between 
new and used cars, and between 
different age groups of used cars. 
Down payment requirements and 
monthly payment schedules have 
likewise varied for these groups. 


Established industry groupings 
and practices, and a number of 
State Laws, have long recognized 
at least three such groups of 
terms — sometimes more — based 
upon different age groups and 
price classes of motor vehicles, 
namely: new and recent model 


Continued on page 19 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


« This is not an offering of these Bonds for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$14,000,000 


Texas Power & Light Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 344% Series due 1982 





| Price 101.25% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
teriters only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Due April 1, 1982 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 


In a talk before a combined 
meeting of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts and the As- 
sociation of Customers Brokers a 
short time ago, 
Mr. Walter J. 
Tuohy, Presi- 
dent of the 
Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, 
painted a 
quite rosy 
picture of the 
company’s 
improved 
status and 
future pros- 
pects. One of 
the important 
points brought 
out in the talk 
(incidentally 
it is a point 
that has been brought out in this 
column on previous occasions) 
was the money that has been 
spent in recent years on additions 
and betterments to road property 
and equipment, and the greater 
operating efficiency that has re- 
sulted therefrom. 


Since the end of World War II 
the company has spent some $328 
million on capital improvements, 
a third of which was for way and 
structures and the balance for 
new equipment. The roadway im- 
provements, which included 
modernization of yards—extension 
of lines into new coal fields — a 
large new tidewater coal pier— 
etc., were tackled first. Then the 
company turned to its motive 
power and rolling stock. The 
freight car fleet was expanded 
materially and a comprehensive 
car repair program was inaugu- 
rated. As a result of the latter, 
bad order cars have now been re- 
duced to less than 3%, and this 
may probably be considered as a 
practical minimum under ordinary 
working conditions. 

The car program was naturally 
highly important in putting the 
company in a position to handle 
the expanding volume of traffic 
efficiency and expeditiously. Also, 
the traffic potential is being ex- 
panded materially by the modern- 
ization of existing carferries and 
purchase of two new carferries 
(scheduled for delivery this year) 
for the companies important 
freight service across Lake 
Michigan. Important as these steps 
were, and are, there appears to be 
little question but that the most 
important part of the equipment 
program, from an efficiency and 
earnings viewpoint, has been the 
dieselization of a substantial por- 
tion of the road freight service. 

Presumably because of its 
heavy stake in the transportation 
of bituminous coal the road was 
rather late in turning to diesel 
power for road freight service. In 
the last couple of years, however, 
it has been making rapid progress. 
The Canadian and Pere Marquette 
Divisions were completely diesel- 
ized last year, and since the be- 
ginning of the year dieselization 
of the Chicago Division has been 
completed. By this summer, when 
additional units now on order are 
delivered, all operations north of 
the Ohio River will be dieselized 
and it is estimated that 90% of 
passenger service, 76% of yard 
switching service, and 48% of 
road freight service will be per- 
formed by this new power. 

The money spent on the proper- 
ties and equipment in recent years 
has borne fruit in a notable con- 
trol over operating costs. The per- 
formance has also been aided by 
a sharp cut in passenger service 
losses, accomplished largely by 
discontinuing unprofitable branch 
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line service and secondary main 
line trains. Through such means 
the direct out-of-pocket passenger 
loss was reduced from $9.2 million 
in 1948 to $4.3 million last year. 
The overal] effect of these various 
programs was seen in the 71% op- 
erating ratio in 1951, considerably 
below the total Class I showing 
of 77.4%. Moreover, this per- 
formance should be further im- 
proved upon in the current year, 
with the additional diesels and 
with the property and equipment 
programs now past their peaks. 

As Mr. Tuohy so well said in 
his talk, operating efficiency by 
itself is of little avail unless 
traffic is there. On this score, also, 
the management is quite opti- 
mistic. C. & O. has long been 
identified with the bituminous 
coal industry. Bituminous coal 
has, as everyone must know by 
now, run into considerable com- 
petition from oil and natural gas. 
Nevertheless, coal still remains as 
the principal source of energy 
in this country. Presumably it 
will continue as such for many 
years to come. Thus, with pros- 
pects for a further extension of 
the period of high industrial ac- 
tivity and continuing expansion in 
electric generating capacity the 
outlook for domestic coal move- 
ment over the visible future is 
bright. Exports, which proved a 
particular boon last year, will 
presumably not match the 1951 
tonnage (they have held up very 
well so far) but by any other 
standard will certainly be very 
high. 

While the coal picture remains 
favorable for some time to come 
at least, it is important to note 
that C. & O. is not nearly so 
heavily dependent on this one 
commodity as it was in the old 
days. Carloads of merchandise 
traffic last year practically 
equaled the carloads of coal 
handled and revenues from this 
traffic hit an all-time record of 
$144 million. This has in part 
been due to industrial expansion 
in the territory served by the old 
C. & O., but presumably a far 
more important consideration has 
been the merger with Pere Mar- 
quette in 1947. This road holds a 
dominant position in the indus- 
trial heart of Michigan. Bridge 
business between the east and 
northwest, avoiding the congested 
Chicago area via the company’s 
Lake Michigan carferries, has also 
contributed to this growth and 
should expand even further when 
the new floating equipment men- 
tioned above is delivered this 
year. 

C. & O. was one of the minority 
of roads that reported large earn- 
ings last year than in 1950—$4.80 
vs. $4.25. With the traffic outlook 
favorable and indications of a 
further improvement in the op- 
erating ratio the road should be 
able to do even better this year. 
With the major part of the prop- 
erty betterment program now 
completed and _ finances still 
strong, there appears to be every 
reason for confidence that the 
newly established $3.00 dividend 
rate may be considered well se- 
cured. Such a dividend would af- 
ford a return of 8.6% at recent 
market levels. 


Orvis Bros. Adds 


Orvis Brothers & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 


have announced that John E. 
Schramm has become associated 
with that firm as a customers’ 
broker. 
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A Defense of Consumer Credit 
Controls 


By RAY M. GIDNEY* 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


Though upholding consumer credit, Federal Reserve Bank 
executive defends policy of its regulation as a weapon against 
inflation. Describes workings of Regulation W, and cites 
evasive and unworthy methods to avoid its restrictions. Gives 
testimony of Federal Reserve Governor and the 12 Federal 
Reserve Bank Presidents indicating keeping instalment and 
consumer credit within safe and sensible bounds makes for 
sound credit. Concludes, however, effective general credit 
control is superior to selected controls, where relatively small 
sectors of economy are covered. 


it seems clear that we could not 
have had the rise in standard of 
living and general physical well- 
being which we have known in 
our respective lifetimes without 
the instalment credit facilities 
with which we are familiar. So I 
can honestly say that I believe 
fully in instalment and consumer 
credit as an instrument of prog- 
ress in modern economic society. 

At this point I should like to 
interpolate part of a radio state- 


We have no greater problem 
today than the protection of the 
value of the American dollar 
against erosion by inflationary 
trends — the 
“fight against 
inflation.” 
This is a mu- 
tual problem 
with which 
you and all 
citizens are 
vitally con- 


cerned. It is ment made by one of my asso- 
a mutual prob- ciates at the Federal Reserve 

, and a Bank of Cleveland, Merle Hostet- 
national prob- ler, in his broadcast on March 22, 
lem. It is a as I believe it may contain a hint 
problem that ‘of things to come as they affect 


the opportunities of your group to 
extend consumer credit: 

“During the past 13 years, the 
population equivalent of three 
modern ‘Ohios’ has been added to 
this nation, and it is reasonably 
probable that in the next 13 years 
three more Ohios will come into 
the Union (official estimates 
range from one to five) for a total 
of six major ‘states’ within one 
generation. 


“The 1939-65 accretion differs 
from earlier geographical annexa- 
tions in another important re- 
spect. The 50,000,000 new citizens 
will not be satisfied with a colo- 
nial standard of living. They will 
not be content to live in log cab- 
ins, to read by candlelight, to 
wear homespun clothes, nor to be 
restricted in travel to a day’s ride 
on horseback. Nor will the mil- 
lions of new families be satisfied 
to start out with a spinning wheel, 
an ax, and a worn copy of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. To the contrary, 
the six new Ohios will expect to 
share at least as high a standard 
of living as that enjoyed by the 
other 48 states, and probably are 
aspiring toward something still 
better. Moreover, the educational 
and cultural facilities which were 
in existence in the traditional 
states back in 1939 will be far 
from adequate for the 54 states 
of 1965. 


“In order to become self-sup- 
porting, the millions of new citi- 
zens must be provided with the 
newest and most efficient modern 
tools—tools and equipment which 
are very expensive to produce, 
but without wkich life would be 
much less abundant. Furthermore, 
in order to multiply their eco- 
nomic effectiveness, and to light- 
en household chores, the new citi- 
zens will want something more 
efficient than water wheels and 
windmills. They will demand— 
and get—their share of electrical 





pervades 
every part of 
our: economic 
life. It has given rise to endless 
discussion, and volumes have been 
and are being written about it. 
It has many sectors, but the one 
in which this group here today is 
most directly and especially inter- 
ested is the instalment credit 
sector. 


The field of instalment credit 
has of late years become of par- 
ticular interest to the Federal 
Reserve System because of its 
relationship to the general prob- 
lem of maintaining a sound dol- 
lar by keeping credit expansion 
within bounds reasonable in re- 
lation to the existing situation. 


For myself, I should like to say 
that I am a strong believer in the 
value of the instalment credit 
machinery which has developed so 
remarkably in this country. My 
memory goes back to rather early 
beginnings. In my earliest recol- 
lections, there was some selling 
of such a household article as a 
piano on a long-term instalment 
basis with small monthly pay- 
ments. Stores sold some items on 
what was called the “excitement 
plan” or “a dollar down and 
a dollar a week.” Banks were 
not very much interested in this 
kind of activity although I can 
remember that occasionally we 
would have a note which we had 
to salvage by getting say $10 a 
month from a debtor who had laid 
down on his obligations but who 
could be persuaded to work it out 
if the payments were small 
enough. I remember how, as we 
passed into the early stages of 
financing automobile sales on 
instalment plan, there was wide- 
spread criticism of a practice 
called “mortgaging the future”; 
and I can remember well that the 
banks had to be shown by finance 
companies that this business was 
healthy, profitable, and desirable. 


Certainly, from the point of 
view of profitable lending, con- 
sumer credit has abundantly 
proved itself. I think that it may 
also be said that in general it has 
been healthy in the economic 
sense and that it has been im- 
portant in facilitating the distri- 
bution of so-called consumer dur- 
able goods and the development 
of large scale production opera- 
tions which characterize our pres- 
ent-day economic system. To me, 


Ray M. Gidney 


fold. 


financial structure. 





*An address by Mr. Gidney before the 
National Instalment Credit Conference 
sponsored by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill., March 25, 1952. 


densely-populated cities.” 


energy as a means of increasing 
their productiveness a thousand- 


“The prospective enlargement 
of the United States by the equiv- 
alent of six more Ohios by 1965 
also has some implications with 
respect to financial developments. 
The present Federal debt may 
eventually become considerably 
smaller in relation to the overall 
It does not 
follow, however, that the annual 
tax burden would be automatic- 
ally lightened. Sparsely settled 
areas seem to be able in general 
to get along with fewer and less 
costly public services than do the 


Assuming that my belief, as 





le 


above expressed, is well founded, 
we may still ask ourselves the 
question as to whether instalment 
and cunsumer credit granting 
should be pushed at all times and 
in all circumstances at full speed 
and forced draft. The answer, I 
think, should be the same as 
would be the answer to the same 
question if applied to credit in 
general. Obviously, “no.” While 
we admire the zeal and effective 
vigor which characterize your 
group and other lenders in the 
handling of instalment and con- 
sumer credit, I think we should 
agree that there are times when 
it would be well for the extension 
of such credit to be restrained 
mildly or otherwise as the cir- 
cumstances might warrant, and 
times when it should be stimu- 
lated. Here again, I think we have 
a problem in which our interests 
are mutual since it is desirable 
that the emphasis to be placed on 
expanding or restricting such 
credit be based on _ general 
grounds and the general interest. 


Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program 


I am sure that you have all 
been greatly impressed, as I have, 
by the effectiveness and generally 
good results which have come 
from the Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program in which the 
American Bankers Association has 
taken a big part and given effec- 
tive and wholehearted coopera- 
tion. To me that has been a very 
bright chapter in cooperation be- 
tween bankers and Federal Re- 
serve, and between bankers and 
other lending groups. I have been 
very happy to see the great con- 


tribution made to this effort by 
member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Federal Re- 
serve System and bankers alike 
have reason to be proud of him. 
So also there is ground for grat- | 
itude and praise for the commer- 
cial bankers and others who have 
served on the Voluntary Credit 
Restraint National Committee and 
You have 
two members of the National 
Committee on your program at | 


Oliver Powell, 


Regional Committees. 
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of this period was not conclusive 
as to the value of this type of 
regulation for the reason that 
during its continuance there was 
a large amount of cash purchasing 
power in the hands of the public 
and a much shortened supply of 
consumer durable goods so that 
occasion for the full use of in- 
stalment and consumer credit was 
lacking. Inflationary threats ob- 
viously present in 1948 led to an 
Act of Congress approved Aug. 
11, 1948, renewing the authority 
of the Board of Governors to place 
limitations upon instalment and 
consumer credit. The Board acted 
promptly under this authority and 
reestablished Regulation W. In my 
opinion, the’ restrictions were a 
fairly important factor in miti- 
gating inflationary . tendencies 
under the conditions of that pe- 
riod. Congress did not extend the 
authority when it expired June 
30, 1949. The most complete test 
of the use of this type of regula- 
tion has come under the Defense 
Production Act which became 
effective Sept. 18, 1950, and was 
designed to combat the important 
and well recognized inflationary 
tendencies which followed the 
outbreak of the Korean War. 
Public irritation relative to strict- 
ness of terms led to a Congres- 
sional enactment in 1951 which 
relaxed some of the provisions 
of Regulation W. Bills have been 
introduced to Congress to extend 
this authority beyond its present 
expiration date of June 30, 1952, 
and to restore the authorities 
withdrawn by the 1951 enactment. 

There has been a full measure 


of cooperation on the part of the 
banks in the application of Regu- 
lation W in this most recent pe- its borrowers during that month 
riod, and we in the Federal Re- Continued on page 26 


| = 


serve Banks are most appreciative 
of the banks’ helpful attitude. The 
replies of bankers to the questions 
on this subject asked by the Sub- 
committee of the Joint Committec 
on the Economic Report are pub- 
lished in “Monetary Policy an 
the Management of the Publi 

Debt” on pages 1199 to 1205 co 

Part 2. The bankers quoted are 
quite generous in their comment: 
on the administration of the reg- 
ulation, thus reflecting the co- 
operative attitude they have gen- 
erally taken. 


In some groups of lenders 01 
vendors there have been a dis- 
appointingly large number 0: 
cases in which parties subject tc 
the regulation have adopted eva- 
sive and unworthy methods so 
that administration of the regula- 
tion has not all been sweetness 
and light. From Sept. 18, 1950, 
to Dec. 31, 1951, a total of 75 
cases had been referred by the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks to the 
Board of Governors for discipli- 
nary action. There were many 
other cases which were worked 
out in the respective Federal Re- 
serve districts or which are under 
investigation. 


I might give you one or twc 
illustrations of what seemed tc 
the officers of our bank direc? 
departures from proper practicc 
but which fortunately have beer 
brought into line. It is and has 
been our desire to obtain com- 
pliance with the regulation rather 
than to punish some one for not 
complying. So when we learnec 
that an office of a loan company 
in a particular month had ac- 


cepted statements from 40% of 
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this meeting who have given won- | 
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Bank, Newark, Ohio. 


To my mind there can be no 
question, and I think it is general- 
ly recognized, that the operations 
of the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
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Committees have been produc- | 
tive of a desirable restraint in the | 


granting of credit at a time when 
lack of restraint would have made 
very much more severe the infla- 
tionary pressures of which there 


are all too many. 
The National 


from this excellent committee. 


I believe that practice of volun- 
tary credit control may be just as) 
desirable in the field of instalment 
in the 


and consumer credit as 


Committee has 
well said that the course it advo- 
cates is just good common sense. 
That is what you would expect 
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general field of credit, and I be- | 


lieve also that we have had from 
your group here assembled a very | 
considerable measure of volun- 
tary credit restraint operating at | 
the same time as the legal limita- | 
tions of Regulation W. Such a) 
combination is very desirable be-| 
be. 
more effective and work better if | 
there is acceptance of the princi- 
ples underlying such limitations 
which leads to a desire to cooper- | 
ate voluntarily and wholehearted- | 


cause legal limitations will 


ly in making them work well. 


Regulation W 
The 


tation 





regulation of consumer 
instalment credit by legal limi- 
is a fairly new concept. 
First applied under an Executive 
Order of the President dated Aug. 
9, 1941, it continued until termi- 
nated by an Act of Congress ap- 
proved Aug. 8, 1947. Experience 
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Industrial Activity Stagnant 


A composite opinion of purchasing agents, who comprise the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents Business Survey, 
finds production increases are balanced by new declines. 


The March survey of the Busi- 
ness Survey Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, whose Chairman is Robert 
Cc. Swanton, 
Director of 
Purchases of 
Winchester 
Repeating 
Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., 
finds no ma- 
terial im- 
provement in 
overall indus- 
trial activity, 
as production 
increases are 
about bal- 
anced out by 
declines. 
Scheduled 
backlogs of 
Orders continue to slip, but at a 
slightly slower pace than in the 
past three months. Usually, these 
surveys show a sharp seasonal 
pickup in production and orders 
in March. This year, the trends 
indicate more of a leveling off 
than a lift. One bright spot is the 
tendency to close the gap between 
declining back orders and the rate 
of production, to bring supplies 
more in line with demand; the 
first such movement noticeable 
since the wide spread developed 
in December. 

Prices are definitely on the down 
trend, particularly in soft goods, 
according to the survey. Competi- 
tion is keen for the volume busi- 
ness which is necessary to meet 
high break-even points. Inven- 
tories are continuing down, for 
purchased materials. Employment 
is off, when, seasonally, it should 
increase. The predominant buying 
policy is in the mid-range between 
309 to 90 days. Available supplies 
and production are catching up 
with demand in most materials. 

Industrial purchasing executives, 
asked to make a comparison of 
present defense production with 
that at the peak of World War II, 
reported: 59% have less than 5% 
of their World War peak; 25% 
have 5% to 20%: and 13% are 
currently doing from 20% up— 
which probably creates the cur- 
rent conflict of opinion on, “Why 
so much controlling to insure so 
little?” 


Robert C. Swanton 


Commodity Prices 

Industrial materials price struc- 
tures in March show many more 
soft spots, with others developing. 
Concessions from many ceiling 
prices are freely offered. Holders 
of large supply stocks, secured in 
anticipation of increased defense 
production, are endeavoring to liq- 
uidate, particularly in nondurable 
lines. Fabricators are hard hit by 
the reduction of back orders, the 
stretch-out of demands for defense 
production and cancellations, mak- 
ing them keenly competitive for 
volume business to support their 
high break-even points. Purchas- 
ing Agents are naturally taking a 
very cautious position, in view of 
these conditions. 

Inventories 

With no incentive to stock being 
created by the price trends, pro- 
duction cutbacks and much easier 
availability of many materials, in- 
dustrial inventories have taken 
another sharp drop in March, the 
fourth consecutive month to re- 
port this condition. Freer offerings 
of previously hard-to-get items, 
such as strip steel, are not finding 
ready acceptance beyond imme- 
diate needs. The threat of a steel 
strike or price increase does not 
seem to be affecting the prevail- 
ing conservative inventory policy. 

Employment 

Labor supply appears to be eas- 
ing in most areas, except for the 
highly skilled people—engineers, 
designers and toolmakers. Lay- 
offs and separations again exceed 
the additions to payrolls. Lower 
production schedules and the dis- 
continuance of securing employees 
in anticipation of defense produc- 
tion orders are principal causes 
given. More short time and dis- 
continuance of second shifts are 
reported this month. 

Buying Policy 

The middle of the range from 
hand-to-mouth to 90 days is still 
the predominant policy of indus- 
trial buyers. Even the release of 
substantial quantities of CMP ma- 
terials for the third quarter has 
not changed the trend to close 
buying. Price weakness and the 
tendency to adjust from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market are control- 
ling influences. 


Templeton Partner in 
Stein, Roe, Farnham 


R. H. Templeton, Jr. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Stein, 
Farnham, investment counsel, of 
135 South La Salle Street, an- 
nounce that Richard H. Temple- 
ton, Jr., has been admitted to 
partnership in their fjrm. 


Merrill Lynch Plans 
Toronto Office 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
exchanges, will extend its opera- 
tions into Canada, it was revealed 
by Winthrop H. Smith, managing 
partner, who announced that the 
firm will open its first Canadian 
office in Toronto within the next 
60 days. 

“Opening of an office in Toronto 
will be the first step Merrill Lynch 
plans to take in a tentative pro- 
gram that will see us expanding 
elsewhere in Canada,’ Mr. Smith 
said. “The move into Canada was 
made after careful consideration 
and extensive study.” 


T. J. Rennemo Is With 
Van Alstyne, Noel Co. 


Thomas J. Rennemo has become 
associated with Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. 52 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in the firm’s in- 
stitutional department. Mr. Ren- 
nemo formerly was associated 
with the Philadelphia office of 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Roe & 


Elected Directors 


CHICAGO, Ill.—John F. Bolger, 
President of Shillinglaw, Bolger & 
Co., Chicago, and Charles E. 
Krause, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary of the Massey-Harris Co., 
have been elected directors of the 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Com - 
pany, Racine, Wis., Oscar T. Ja- 
cobsen, President, announced. 
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_ From Washington 


Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 






































President Truman may, as he said, take to the hustings with 
enthusiasm in behalf of the Democratic Presidential nominee 
whomever he may be, but as of today he is a badly hurt man. My 
long conviction that he intended to run again has not changed, 
and some support is given to it by daughter 
Margaret who said a few days ago in Canada 
that it was not true she or her mother didn’t 
like the White House and had urged the father 
to retire. 

Truman did want to run again, I am con- 
vinced, but I have pointed out several times 
the remarkable situation in his party whereby 
even the patronage holders, those most de- 
pendent upon his continuation in office, al- 
though agreeing he could again have the 
nomination if he wanted it, showed no en- 
thusiasm for him. Such a situation has not 
existed even so far back as the Coolidge days 
when the two-term tradition had not been 
broken. Coolidge had a lot of trumpeters 
running up and down the land sounding off 
that he had not had two full terms and had to 
run again. There was no such urging of Mr. Truman. It was simply 


Carlisle Bargeron 


-an attitude that he could have the nomination if he wanted it. 


In his case, there was, instead, an unseemly pressure from 
even his closest political friends that he make his intentions 
known. Foremost among them was his own national Chairman, 
Frank McHale’s man McKinney. No such pressure was applied to 
Roosevelt the Great. Rather, the inner circle went along with 
Roosevelt’s game of knocking off, in one way or another, every 
aspirant that stuck up his head. For one reason or another they 
would decide this fellow just didn’t measure up. In the case of 
Paul McNutt, who got to going great guns, more drastic tactics 
had to be resorted to. A member of F. D. R.’s “inner circle” simply 
dropped the information slyly that Internal Revenue was looking 
into MeNutt’s income tax returns to see if he had paid taxes on 
his poker winnings. That was the end of his candidacy. It was 
not until several months after the 1940 elections that the Treas- 
ury announced McNutt’s returns were in good and proper order. 
By the process of elimination Roosevelt was the only man left. 

Truman’s “friends” wouldn’t aid him in any such game. They 
were determined to smoke him out. It isn’t the fair way to treat 
a man, even if he sincerely does not intend to run again, to make 
him announce his retirement this far in advance of the conven- 
tions. He immediately loses his influence over the legislative 
branch, although in Truman’s case he had very little anyway. 

So he’s not going to run again and that’s that. The smuggest 
of the welter of comment I have heard was that attributed to a 
high brass close associate of General Eisenhower. This high brass 
was represented as saying that Truman was undoubtedly moti- 
vated by a desire not to run against “one of his three favorite 
Generals.” Such thinking, indicative of the high brass mind, 
wholly ignores the ingratitude of Eisenhower running against his 
benefactor. It is that Truman didn’t want to run against him. 

One can’t definitely tell in the rapidly changing picture that is 
now being wrought, but this associate of the General's, and the 
General himself, may now be in for a rude awakening. I doubt 
seriously that Truman’s withdrawal helps the General’s candidacy. 
More likely it hurts it. 

Some “internationalist’” and “liberal” editors are saying that 
Eisenhower's now getting the Republican nomination is impera- 
tive because, although Taft might have been able to defeat 
Truman, he couldn’t possibly defeat the new combination and 
united party which the Democrats are likely to come up with. 
If they come up with the right combination there is a strong 
likelihood that neither can Ike defeat them. 

Indeed, I can see a possible weakening of the General’s can- 
didacy. Much of his support for the Republican nomination has 
been coming from the Americans for Democratic Action stripe, 
New Dealers and Fair Dealers all, who considered the jig up with 
Truman and were moving over to take control of the Republican 
Party. 

If they can now get Adlai Stevenson the set-up will be per- 
fect for them to move right back to their moorings and leave as 
the bulk of the General’s support only those “Internationalist” Re- 
publicans who, while preferring a Republican administration, 
would rather the Democrats continue in office than take a chance 
on the “foreign policy” being tampered with. 

Stevenson has a strike on him in that he gave a deposition in 
behalf of Alger Hiss’ honesty, character and loyalty. As to how 
much affect this would have in the election in the event he is 
the Democratic nominee, I don’t know. Even such a conservative 
paper as the Chicago “Tribune” doesn’t seem to consider this a 
mark against the Illinois governor. And it is a lead pipe cinch it 
won't affect the Americans for Democratic Action or the “liberals” 
and the like. 

Kefauver would be almost as acceptable to these people as 
Stevenson but it is doubtful if he could hold the South in line 
any more than Truman. Barring him, however, the South isn’t 
likely to work up the hatred it had for Truman for anybody else 
in so short a time. 

A Stevenson-Russell ticket, without a too blatant racial plank 
in the party platform, would give the Republicans something to 
think about. I am not so sure that General Eisenhower hasn’t 
chosen the wrong party after all. 
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Consumer Buying 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson, laying inflation of 1951 to excess buying urged 

on by manufacturers, says sales resistance, due to change in 

“buyer psychology,” has resulted in reduced public consump- 

tion of goods. Holds the urge to save in 1952 will increase 
while urge to buy will decline. 


All through 1950-51, I ham- 
mered away at inflation, urging 
readers against panic buying 
which was one of the immediate 
causes of in- 
flation. If any 
medals are to 
be awarded to 
the men of 
the year who 
helped curb 
inflation, they 
don’t go to 
Truman or 
DiSalle . 

During 1951, 
manufacturers 
were urging 
the public to 
buy or else be 
sorry! Televi- 

. sion was an 
especially good example. What 
happened? Many manufacturers, 
unable to find dynamic leadership 
in Washington with an intelligent 
plan for Korea, planned for the 
worst — a long war and critical 
shortages. They made so much at 
such a pace and at such high 
prices that shelves and ware- 
houses became loaded. 


At first, the gullible were 
panicked into buying. Again, tele- 
visions are a good example. The 
more thoughtful waited. Short- 
ages failed to materialize. Buyer 
psychology changed. Consumers 
stopped listening to advertise- 
ments and stopped buying. Con- 
sumers did what the President 
and DiSalle and all the rest of 
the governmental hierarchy 
couldn’t do—halted the price rise 
and the inflationary spiral! 
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Consumption Rates 


One of the greatest periods in 
our production history was 1950- 
51. We made annually over $300 
billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices. Even when taking into ac- 
count inflated prices, this figure 
represents the greatest physical 
volume ever produced by our 
country, topping even the war 
years of 1942-43. But people failed 
to buy these goods, although they 
were financially able to do so. 
Sales resistance developed sharp- 
ly in textiles and most consumer 
durables, in radio and television, 
major appliances, furniture, car- 
pets, household goods, and auto- 
mobiles. 


Because of this sales resistance, 
for example, 50% fewer radio and 
television sets were produced in 
the last half of ’51 as in the same 
period in ’50; less than 40% as 
many major appliances; 20% less 
furniture; and 50% fewer carpets, 
even although the carpet industry 
is not primarily affected by 
limitations of material. Here, then, 
is a simple lesson of action and 


reaction which I have _ been 
preaching for years. 
Buying for 1952 
A review of the 1951 price 


trends will help to make clear 
the trends for 1952. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics “Composite 
Wholesale Index” at the end of 
1951 was but a fraction higher 
than at the end of 1950. The first 
quarter of 1951 saw an advance in 
prices of 4.1% to an all-time high 
in March. This was followed by a 
3.9% decline. This pattern has 
thus far continued through 1952. 

No doubt the Korean truce talks 
have encouraged conservative 
buying. The Administration must, 
however, because of the coming 
elections, continue to stimulate 
business—even if artificially. The 


Democrats cannot afford any let- 
down in the demands for mate- 
rials, merchandise, or labor; so 
don’t be frightened by any non- 
sense out of Washington. I look 
for no more panicky buying 
ahead. The urge to save will in- 
crease and the urge to buy will 
decrease. This should help make 
your 53-cent dellar go a little 
further. When shopping in 1952, 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage Controversy 


shon for value. In areas of over- 
supply, bargain! 
The stability of the past few 


months is undoubtedly due to 
many causes, primarily to the fact 
that the people have at last de- 
veloped intelligent buying habits. 
Don’t let anybody panic you into 
buying because they say the ar- 
ticle they sell will soon come into 
short supply. The chances are this 
will not be so. Buy from reputable 
local merchants whom you know 
and trust. Any sales organization 
which resorts to scare selling is 
encouraging inflation, and infla- 
tion may become a more deadly 
enemy than Soviet Russia. Also, 
remember that wholesale prices 
nave aeclined considerably the 


past few weeks and this should 
ultimately help consumers. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York foresees difficulties in 
applying guaranteed annual wage in industries subject to 


severe cyclical swings. Points 


out there is reason to believe 


employers in these industries are already paying wage differen- 
tials economically equivalent to guaranteed wage. 


The April issue of “The Guar- 
anty Survey,” published by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
discusses in an editorial article the 
guaranteed annual wage, in the 
light of the demand of the steel- 
workers’ union in the recent wage 
negotiations. 


After revealing the experience 
with the guaranteed annual wage 
by a number of industrial con- 
cerns, the article concludes: 


“Where variations in employ- 
ment are primarily seasonal rather 
than cyclical, the guaranteed wage 
apparently finds its chief field of 
usefulness. Seasonal swings are 
predictable and in many cases are 
amenable to correction. Some 
companies with guaranteed-wage 
plans have gone tar in smoothing 
out the seasonal variations that 
formerly occurred in their rates 
of operation, 


“The feasibility of guaranteed- 
wage plans in industries subject 
to wide cyclical fluctuations in 
employment is quite another mat- 
ter. The timing, severity, and 
duration of cyclical swings cannot 
be accurately foreseen. The em- 
ployment hazards that arise from 
them are unknown and poten- 
tially unlimited. These hazards 
are due to conditions that are 
nation-wide or world-wide, and 
beyond the control of the individ- 
ual employer or industry. A com- 
pany that assumes liability for 
such hazards signs a blank check. 

“In the final analysis, the em- 
ployee’s natural desire for stabil- 
ity of annual wage income can be 
satisfied only by stability of 
employment. No company, how- 
ever strong financially, can long 
afford to pay for work that is not 
performed. Nor could the econ- 


omy as a whole maintain the 
worker’s standard of living un- 
impaired at a time when the 
aggregate oufput of goods and 
services was subnormal. Trying 
to do so by giving the worker 
full-time pay for not working 


would create a situation similar to 


that which arises in wartime, 
when wage payments are large 
but the supply of consumers’ 


goods and services is reduced. 
The effect would be inflationary. 
Either immediately or later, the 
downward pressure of reduced 
output on the standard of living 
would tend to exert itself through 
higher living costs instead of 
lower money income. 

“One of the standard arguments 
for the guaranteed wage is that it 
would stabilize wage - earners’ 
purchasing power, thus sustaining 
demand and providing employ- 
ment. This argument is not 
wholly without merit, but it con- 
siders only one side of a many- 
sided problem. In the first place, 


it overlooks the fact that wage- 
earners’ purchasing power is only 


one of the numerous elements in 
the sum total of purchasing power. 
Not only are there many indi- 
vidual consumers other than 
wage-earners and their depend- 
ents, but a large share of aggre- 
gate demand arises from business 
investment and governmental ex- 
penditures, which are not directly 
affected by consumer spending. 

“In the second place, the pur- 
chasing-power argument fails to 
recognize that wage - earners’ 
expenditures, especially for dur- 
able goods, are subject to broad 
variations even in times of well- 
sustained income—a truth which 
has been clearly illustrated in 
recent months. The argument as- 
sumes not only that wage- 
earners’ income would be fully 
and continuously translated into 
effective demand (whereas other 
forms of income would not), but 
also that the demand would create 
precisely the additional jobs that 
were need to prevent unemploy- 
ment. In short, the purchasing- 
power argument rests upon a set 
of simplifying assumptions that 
differ widely from the facts. The 
very uncertain and probably very 
limited stabilizing effect of the 
guaranteed wage might well be 
more than offset by the fact that 
the guarantee would deprive un- 
employed workers of incentive to 
seek new jobs during the term of 
the contract. 

“Labor spokesmen maintain 
that, when workers are forced to 
be idle through no fault of their 
own, it is unfair that they and 
their families should bear the en- 
tire burden. Employers can point 
out with equal justification that 
they are no more responsible for 
cyclical unemployment than are 
their employees. The underlying 
causes of cyclical unemployment 
are very imperfectly understood; 
but, whatever they may be, they 
are weaknesses of the economy 
as a whole. Both as a matter of 
right and as a matter of practical 
necessity, the economy as a whole 
must bear the cost. This means 
that both employers and employ- 
ees must bear their share.” 


With Edward D. Jones 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Paul Ikemeyer 
has become associated with Ed- 
ward D. Jones & Co., 300 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. He was previously 
with A. G. Edwards & Sons. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Alan L. Fere- 
stien is now associated with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 10 Post Office Square. 
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Truman Removes Curbs on Municipal Financing. 


Borrowing proposals of States and local governments no 
longer subject to “screening” by Credit Restraint Committees. 


Following President Truman’s 
request to Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, the policy of 
subjecting bond issue proposals by 
States and lo- 
cal govern- 
ments to 
clearance by 
the regional 
Voluntary 
Credit Re- 
straint Com- 
mittees was 
terminated ef- 
fective March 
31. In his let- 
ter to Mr. Wil- 
son, who sub- 
sequently 
resigned his 
government 
post, Mr. Tru- 
man expressed 
the view that any restrictions on 
the actions of States and commu- 
nities conflicted with “our scheme 
of government.” 


Under the control program, 
bond issues, such as those for pay- 
ment of bonuses to veterans, con- 
struction of libraries and swim- 
ming pools, ete., were usually 
frowned upon by the various Re- 
gional Committees. Failure to get 
the “green light” was virtually 
tantamount to killing the proposal, 
as investment bankers and dealers 
in general usually refrained from 
bidding for the loans in question. 
The mbdst publicized of the issues 
which proved “objectionable” and, 
hence, nonsalable in the usual 
manner, were the bonus issues 


contemplated by the States of 


President Truman 





West Virginia, Oregon and Mon- 
tana. More recently, it was indi- 
cated that large-scale borrowing 
by Washington Public Utility Dis- 
tricts to effect purchase of faci}i- 
ties of the Washington Power & 
Light Co. would be considered as 
being contrary to the standards 
established under the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint program. 


Commenting on the elimination 
of municipal loans from the scope 
of the Voluntary credit restraint 
program, Allan Sproul, President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, said that it remains to 
be seen if the States and local gov- 
ernments will exercise the self- 
restraint urged by the President 
or whether “there will be a rush” 
to issue securities “for purposes 
deemed unnecessary and contrary 
to the anti-inflation objectives” 
which underlied the purpose of 
the program. Failure of public 
bodies. to exercise restraint, it was 
said, “would seriously affect the 
morale essential to the success of 
the program in private financing 
channels.” Regional committees, 
according to Mr. Sproul, have been 
urged to “continue to operate as 
heretofore in the field of private 
finance pending determination of 
the overall effect of these new de- 
velopments or until such time as 
the sesponsible monetary authori- 


ties determine that the inflation- 
ary dangers are abated. Financing 
institutions were urged to con- 
tinue their record of excellent co- 
operation and compliance with the 
program.” 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of thesa 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


April 3, 1953 


$40,000,000 


Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass 


Company 


3% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1967 


Dated April 1, 1952 


Price 100% and 


Copies of the Prospectus may he 


underwriters, 


Due April 1, 1967 


accrued interest 


obtained from any of the several 


including the undersigned, only in States in 


which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in secur- 


in which 


aiies Gua 


the Pros pe 


tus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Cerporation White, Weld & Co. Drexel & Co. 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


| AND BANKERS 





Whitney Stevens of the firm of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. has been 
elected to the Advisory Board of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany’s Broadway at 38th Street 
Office, New York it was an- 
nounced on March 28 by N. Bax- 
ter Jackson, Chairman. 

CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,’52 Dec. 31,'51 
s s 
Tot@l resources__1,857,270,375 1,941,862,089 
ares 1,690,155,971 1,775,158,558 
Cash and due 
frém banks___ 
U_ S&S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings__ 


519,835,433 


429,623,550 
& discts.. 736,179,246 
Undivided profits 20,922,768 


- + a 

Irving Trust Company of New 
announces the appointment 
of*two new officers of the Com- 
pay. John G. Haas, III, has been 
a oo Assistant Secretary in 
‘ Personal Trust Division; E. 
Aftthony Heard has been named 
ASsistant Secretary in the Bank 
Investment Department. Mr. Haas 
joined the Legal Division of the 
Company in 1933, while Mr. 
Heard entered the Company ‘as a 
member of the Investment Divi- 

sion in 1947. 


IRVING TRUST CO., NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,'52 Dec. 31,’51 
s s 


Total resources__1,348,035,845 1,389,952,025 
Deposits 1,200,907,639 1,241,432,770 


Cash and due 
from banks _.__ 353,777,886 393,266,491 
328,641,872 328,382,046 


U.S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings__ 
573,621,119 588,865,241 
15,079,913 14,579,208 


559,059,728 


506,613,463 
715,348,531 
19,765,514 


Lo@ns & discts.__ 
Undivided profits 


At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
held on April 1, Gordon Wilson 
Aitken was appointed Assistant 
Vice-President. He has been a 
member of the National City or- 
ganization since October, 1920 and 
was formerly assistant to the 
Senior Vice-President and super- 
visor of overseas branches. More 
recently Mr. Aitken had been 
branch manager of the Inter- 
national Banking corporation. 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,'52 Dec. 31,'51 
$ s 
Total resources__5,883,765,872 5,909,863,665 
Deposits _.5,406,887,533 5,442,946,549 
Cash and due 
from banks 
U. 8S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings__1,500,631,261 1,585,733,526 
Loans and bills 
discounted ___2,044,908,441 2,088,757,343 
Undivided profits 67,466,631 64,945,973 
* * a 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,‘51 
A 


1,573,995,277 1,461,560,755 


$ 

Total resources ~ 140,457,307 
Deposits ___-_- . 105,130,541 
Cash and due from 

banks 

. &. Govt. 

ity holdings 
Loans and 

discounted 4,390,416 
Undivided profits 31,078,117 


* * * 


141,509,745 
106,093,558 
29,729,114 39,812,620 
77,969,341 73,180,306 


1,019,366 
11,009,629 


Announcement has been made 
by the New York State Banking 
Department of the issuance on 
March 13 of an authorization cer- 
tificate for the Royal Safe De- 


posit Company, at 326 East 149th 
Street, New York City, with a 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$25,000. 
” ~ a 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. INCORPORATED, 
NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,'51 
$ 
714,405,583 
622,159,042 


$ 
807,747,807 
714,937,905 


Total resources 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
banks 

U. 8S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings 

Loans and 
discounted 296,235,449 

Undivided profits 9,833,746 

%% * x 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF 
Mar. 31,'52 


244,537,407 164,022,802 


161 
bills 


457,727 172,373,748 


268,604,248 
9,241 685 
NEW YORK 
Dec. 31,'51 
$ 


$ 
3,085,389,645 
2,652,640,154 


3,136,474,524 
2,699,811,617 


Tota] resources 
Deposits 
Cash and due 
from banks 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings... 746,245,313 
Loans & discts..1,344,024,899 
Undivided profits 80,464,256 
Ba ts * 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,’52 


798,640,249 862,777,767 
696,004,299 
1,384,002,465 
77,965,141 


Dec. 31,’51 
$ 


$ 
Total resources__2,675,901,010 2,766,392,897 
Deposits .~~~~2,475,853,596 2,569,980,634 
Cash and due 
from banks___ 
U. 8. Govt Secu- 
rity holdings__ 
Loans & discts..._ 805,451,689 
Undivided profits. 45,415,458 
we % % 


THE HANOVER BANK, NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,'52 Dec. 31,’51 


782,840,721 874,335,582 


828,986,707 851,914,255 
818,946,337 
41,214,678 


$ $ 
Total resources__1,694,022,625 1,830,743,585 
Deposits .-1,525,914,288 1,663,228,384 
Cash and due 
from banks__- 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings. 
Loans and bills 
discounted —_- 
Surplus and un- 
divided profits 115,011,839 


cod *%* cg 


Stockholders of The County 
Trust Company of White Plains, 
N. Y. have voted to approve the 
merger of The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company of Mt. Vernon, 


478,593,528 538,628,799 


543,325,386 606,459,168 
567,201,235 591,283,410 


114,530,785 











DIRECTORS 
oe 
GEORGE WHITNEY 
Chairman 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL 
Vice-Chairman 

ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
Chairman Executive Committee 
HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


Prasident 


I. C. R. ATKIN 
Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT 
President State Strect 
Investment Corporation 
BERNARD 8S. CARTER 
President Morqan & Cie. 
Incorporated 


CHARLES S. CHESTON 
JOHN L. COLLYER 


Chairman and President 
The B. I. Goodrich Company 
H. P. DAVISON 
Vice-President 
RICHARD R. DEUPRER* 
Chairman The Procter & Gambie 
Company 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Vice-President 
WV. D. J4Y 
Chairman Morgan & Cie. 
Incorporated 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
President New York Life 
insurance Company 
THOMAS 8S. LAMONT 
Vice-President 
L. F. McCOLLUM 
President Continental Oil 
Company 
GUSTAV METZMAN 
President New York Central 
Railroad Company 
JUNIUS 8S. MORGAN 
Vice-President 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman Gencral Motors 
Corporation 
JAMES L. THOMSON 
Chairman Finance 
Committce Hartford*Fire 
Insurance Company 
JOHN 8S. ZINSSER 
Chairman Sharp & Dohme Inc. 

















© Elected April 2, 1952. 








J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


_ 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Securities...... 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
Limited and 


of Morgan Grenfell & Co. 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated) 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Accrued Interest, Jcecounts Receiva ble, etc... 


Bankiné House 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 
$ 91,864,431.42 
59] 956,127.20 
31.117 346.62 


Deposits: U. 8. Government 
All Other 
Official Checks Outstanding 


Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1952 


| 
} 


| 


| 


$244 537 407.12 
161,457 726.54 
67 609 220.64 
1,650,000.00 


5,072 594.34 
296,235 448.86 
3,399 915.68 
3,000 000.00 


24 785,493.81 


$807,747 800.99 





$714,937 905.24 





Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 


Credit Issued 


or 
Umitted States Government sec: 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ritics carried at $117,322,623.89 
+h thre , of > ; ’ 

in the above statement are pledged tc qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by la 


3 004,719.40 








24,971 436.21 
25 000 000.00 
30,000 000.00 
9,833.7 46.14 


and for other purposes. 
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N. ¥. with the County Trust. The 
Mount Vernon Trust Company 
stockholders have also voted their 
approval. The merger became ef- 
fective on April 1. Fred E. Gold- 
mann, President of The Mount 
Vernon Trust Company, has be- 
come Senior Vice-President of the 
merged institutions and _ will 
direct the operation of the East 
First Street office in Mount Ver- 
non, as a result of the consolida- 
tion, the resources of The County 
Trust Company exceed $200,000,- 
000. An item bearing on the 
merger appeared in our issue of 
February 14, page 690. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 50c a share has been declared 
by the County Trust Co. and will 
be paid on April 15. This will be 
the 16lst consecutive dividend 
and will be sent to all stock- 
holders, including those who will 
acquire County Trust Company 
ehares as a result of the merger. 

Ba % % - 

CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK 

Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,‘51 


$ $ 
Total resources__.. 789,021,773 840,738,753 
Deposits 736,321,616 788,650,638 


Cash and due from 
230,494,935 262,042,371 


banks 
U. 8S. Govt. secu- 


rity holdings___- 


383,721,990 394,123,142 
Loans and bills 


discounted 126,189,322 143,034,600 
Undivided profits...§.-—«9,237,570 8,910,070 
% * % 

NEW YORK TRUST CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,‘51 
$ 


$ 
777,830,844 786,376,892 
694,584,024 704,865,081 


205,376,337 221,190,770 


Total revenues 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
banks 


rity holdings.... 214,482,561 229,826,385 
Loans and discts.. 326,661,403 309,871,498 
Undivided profits... 10,845,625 10,178,735 

we cad *« 


THE PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,‘51 


$ $ 

Total resources.___. 517,949,124 539,250,054 
Deposits 465,853,639 489,003,577 
Cash and due from 

banks 127,252,302 140,289,419 
Uv. S. Govt. 

rity holdings... 102,042,733 129,533,671 
Loans and bills 

discounted 234,625,327 224,516,444 
Undivided profits.. 10,320,044 10,029,590 


i % % 
THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST CO., 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,‘51 
$ 


$ 
452,505,467 
416,912,533 


Total resources____ 
Deposits 
Cash and due from 
banks 
Uv. S. Govt. 
rity holdings____ 
Loans and bills 
discounted 164,784,489 
Undivided profits__ 4,495,712 
% % % 


GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,51 


545,620,115 
511,083,849 


129,997,542 
143,636,151 


222,431,912 
143,468,039 


169,940,333 
4,261,046 


$ $ 
Total resources__.__ 132,254,943 143,310,712 
Deposits 112,387,601 120,389,535 
Cash and due from 
banks 
U. 8S. Govt. 
rity holdings____ 


35,841,131 44,731,915 
47,310,284 52,240,865 
Loans & discts..... 37,082,501 34,354,232 
Undivided profits__ 1,185,604 1,067,272 


us * 7 


J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING CORP., 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,’51 

Total resources___. $89,184,040 $93,966,885 

Deposits 62,569,123 65,656,839 

Cash and due from 
banks 


10,151,598 12,913,259 


rity holdings_... 37,297,724 38,436,995 
Loans and bills 
discounted 16,618,081 
Surplus and un- 
divided profits__ 4,026,012 
% + * 
SCHRODER TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,’51 
$42,048,442 $45,328,053 
36,366,302 39,580,323 


11,486,171 


17,092,715 
4,021,786 


Total resources___— 
Deposits 
Cash and cue from 
banks 
U. S. Govt. 
rity holdings____— 
loans and bills 
discounted 7,756,900 
Surplus and un- 
divided profits—-_ 3,027,312 


% % % 
CLINTON TRUST CO., NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,’51 
$30,504,330 $29,745,991 
28,180,602 27,467,229 


14,170,925 
21,604,294 21,749,715 
8,261,512 
3,020,727 


Total revenues____ 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
banks 

Uv. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings_._—~ 

Loans and. bills 
discounted _... 

Surplus and un- 
Givided profits. 


8,011,149 17,473,406 
11,894,060 
8,179,307 


1,014,047 


11,557,082 
8,292,637 
$81,306 


Thursday, April 3, 1952 


An addition of $100,000 to the 
capital of the Bayside National 
Bank of Bayside, New York, ef- 
fective March 14, has enlarged 
the capital from $700,000 to $800,- 
000. 

He & = 

The issuance and sale of $500,- 
000 of new stock by the Hartford 
National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Hartford, Conn. has served to in- 
crease the capital of the company 
as of March 5 from $5,500,000 to 
$6,000,000. : : = 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mar. 31,52 Dec. 31,52 


$s s 
Total resources... 860,217,655 888,548,412 
Deposits 782,608,559 813,218,369 


Cash and due from 
275,117,489 279,795,477 


banks 
Uv. S. Govt. 

ity holdings 184.503,099 211,803,417 

303,903,119 297,363,020 

12,551,572 12,044,850 


Loans & discounts. 
Undivided profits__ 

n at ¢ 

According to the Philadelphia 

“Inquirer” of March 24, Henry R. 
Hallowell, Jr., of Gray & Rogers, 
was elected a director of Real 
Estate Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
J. Joseph Brady and Joel G. 
Clemmer were appointed Assist- 
ant Treasurers and G. Alan Os- 
mond, Assistant Secretary. 

a % * 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System reports 
that on March 17 the Montgomery 
Trust Co. of Norristown, Pa., a 
State member, and The North 
Wales National Bank, of North 
Wales, Pa., merged under the 
charter and title of Montgomery 
Trust Co. A branch was estab- 
lished in the former location of 
The North Wales National Bank. 

% ms * 

As a result of the sale of $200,- 
000 of new stock, the Drovers & 
Mechanics National Bank of York, 
Pa., has increased its capital from 
$300,000 to $500,000. The enlarged 
capital became effective March 3. 
a a Bt 

Six promotions at the City Bank 
and Trust Company of Reading, 
at Reading, Pa., were announced 
on March 25 by John D. Heckman, 
President, following approval by 
the directors. Leonard R. Yoder 
was elected to fill a newly created 
Vice-Presidency. He has been 
with City Bank since 1938. He is 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reading and Berks County; 
Paul R. Baer, formerly Assistant 
Treasurer, becomes Treasurer. He 
started his banking career with 
the predecessor bank. The Penn- 
sylvania Trust Co., in 1923. Edwin 
M. Fox was promoted from Assist- 
ant Secretary to Secretary; Mau- 
rice R. Stauffer was named As- 
sistant Treasurer. He was formerly 
with Parrish & Co., investment 
brokers; Gail L. Hook was named 
Assistant Secretary. He began his 
banking career with the Berks 
County Trust Co., Reading, and 
later transferred to the Pennsyl- 
vania Trust Co.; Spencer T. Dun- 
kel was named real estate officer. 
He started with the Pennsylvania 
Trust Co. in 1919, and worked 
with the liquidating trustees of 
the Pennsylvania Trust Co. from 
1933 to 1936. He has been with 
City Bank since 1936. Other offi- 
cers of the bank besides President 
Heckman are: Joseph W. Essick, 


Vice-President, and Arthur S. 
Howell, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer. 
% 2: a 

A stock dividend of $60,000, and 
the sale of $40,000 of new stock, 
by the National Bank of Tremont, 
at Tremont, Ohio, have increased 
the bank’s capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000, effective 
March 10. 


te *: z 
As of March 6, the Depositors 
National Bank of Durham, N. C., 
reported a capital of $300,000, in- 
creased from $250,000 by the sale 
of $50,000 of new stock. 
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Is End of Sterling 
Area Approaching? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, in calling attention to Australian Government's 
decision to cut British imports by 50%, says this action has 
given rise to fears that it might mean end of the Sterling Area. 
Calls move by Australian authorities unnecessary and brutal. 


LONDON, Eng.—The Australian Government’s decision to cut 
imports from the United Kingdom by 50% came as a great shock 
to British opinion, all the more so since in the past Australia has 
always been very generous in her attitude towards Britain. The 
decision, involving as it does the cancellation 
of contracts which are actually in the course 
of execution, is bound to inflict grave losses on 
many British firms and to create local unem- 
ployment. Beyond doubt it was a crude and 
brutal device, directed against the symptom 
rather than against the fundamental cause. 
Having neglected to check inflation, the Aus- 
tralian Government now seeks to limit its ef- 
fect on the balance of payments. Its action is 
based on the fundamental fallacy which finds 
many supporters even among many British 
Left-wing economists who ought to know bet- 
ter—that there is no connection between in- 
ternal inflation and the adverse balance of 
payment, and the latter should be corrected by 
means of drastic import cuts and artificial 
export drives instead of disinflationary devices 
at home. This method was applied by the 
Socialist Government in Britain in 1947 and 1949. Even the Con- 
servative Government resorted to it in 1951, although it combined 
the import cuts and export drive with anti-inflationary monetary 
policy. 

In reality the correct remedy that should have been applied 
both in Britain and in Australia would have been a strong anti- 
inflationary drive by which to curtail purchasing power and there- 
by to reduce demand for both home produced and imported goods. 
As a result less would have been imported and more goods would 
have been available at lower prices for exports. But such meas- 
ures would inevitably have been more unpopular than import 
cuts. Moreover it would have taken some time before they could 
have produced their effect. And since the reserves of both Britain 
and Australia were running out rapidly it was inevitable to take 
action which would produce immediate effect. The blame for the 
disadvantages arising from the import cuts rests with the peren- 
nial inflationary policy that prevailed in both countries. 


The shock caused by the Australian import cuts gave rise to 
fears that it might mean the end of the Sterling Area. It was felt 
that the import cuts between countries belonging to the same cur- 
rency area made the usefulness of the whole system rather prob- 
lematic. The great advantage of the Sterling Area has been pre- 
cisely that exporters of all member countries were in a position to 
depend on the markets of the whole Area, and that there appeared 
to be no need for them to fear any exchange restrictions or import 
restrictions. Now that import restrictions have been applied it is 
regarded in many quarters as the end cf the Sterling Area ar- 
rangement. While it will survive in form it has virtually ceased 
in substance. 

There is, however, another side to the problem. According 
to one theory. which is widely held in British official circles, the 
perennial deficit of the Sterling Area in relation to the Dollar Area 
is due precisely to the fact that it has been too easy for Sterling 
Area countries to trade with each other. The British exporter 
found it too easy to sell in Australia, and did not consider it neces- 
sary to exert himself to sell in the United States or Canada. Even 
if his goods were more expensive than those of his rivals outside 
the Sterling Area, he was able to sell in Australia, because of the 
ease with which Australian buyers were able to pay in sterling and 
because of their difficulty in obtaining dollars. Conversely the 
Australian food and raw material exporters did not have to exert 
themselves to sell their goods in hard currency areas. They could 
always depend on the United Kingdom and other Sterling Area 
countries. 

The rise in the price of wool created an inflation in Australia 
as a result of which the demand for British motor cars and textiles 
increased. Both industries devoted an unduly large proportion of 
their capacity to meeting Australian demand. In the case of the 
textile industry this was an unqualified advantage, owing to the 
decline of demand in other overseas markets and also in the do- 
mestic markets. In the case of the motor industry, however, the 
excessive exports to Australia have undoubtedly diverted exports 
from hard currency countries and have contributed, therefore, to 
the decline of the British gold reserve. It would have been polit- 
ically difficult, if not impossible, for the British Government to 
place a ban on exports to Australia. This was done by the Austra- 
lian Government through placing a ban on imports. From this 
point of view of the British Government the Australian decision 
was not therefore nearly as inconvenient as it appeared from the 
wave of protests it aroused. 

What was inconvenient and unforgivable was the unneces- 
sarily brutal way in which Australia proceeded with the matter. 
It is true the Australian sterling reserve was declining at an 


alarming pace. But it must be borne in mind that in 1951 that re- 
serve reached an abnormally high level, so that Australia could 
well afford to lose the greater part of her accumulated sterling 
balances. Indeed even if that reserve had become depleted al- 
together it would not have been a major disaster comparable with 
that of a depletion of the British gold reserve. Australia’s imports 
from Britain consist entirely of manufactures. Even if, as a result 
of the continued drain on her sterling reserve, she were to be com- 
pelled to stop buying in Britain for lack of sterling, this would 
not deprive her of any vital necessities. Moreover there would be 
no difficulty for Australia to raise sterling credits to import essen- 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


tial British goods after the exhaustion of her sterling reserve. For 
this reason the panic-measures resorted to by the Australian Gov- 
ernment at a time when it still controlled hundreds of millions of 
sterling in London was entirely uncalled for. 

The position of the British Government in face of the gold 
drain was different. An exhaustion of that reserve would mean a 


drastic curtailment of food supplies and large-scale unemployment 
through lack of imported raw materials. Nor could Britain depend 
on being able to replenish her depleted dollar reserve by means 
of credits in the United States, to anything like the extent Aus- 
tralia could depend on being able to raise credits in London. For 
this reason the British Government was fully justified in resorting 
to drastic import cuts pending the effect of its anti-inflationary 
monetary measures on the balance of payments. 

The Australian Government, on the other hand, could have 
afforded to proceed with more consideration for Britain’s difficul- 
ties. There was no justification for cancelling existing contracts. 
It would have been sufficient to place an embargo on future pur- 
chases. Its ruthless action has gravely damaged the Sterling Area 
system and has created a feeling of uncertainty among British 
firms which now feel that it is not safe to rely on overseas 
markets. 
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J. Kirk Milnor With 
Mabon & Go. 


J. Kirk Milnor has become as- 
sociated with Mabon & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Milnor has recently 
been in business for himself in 
New York City. Prior thereto he 
was in the municipal bond de- 
partment of the New York office 
of Mellon Securities Corp. 


Waddell & Reed Add 


(Special to Tae Financia, Cmmonicis) 

CLAYTON, Mo. — Leonard H. 
Cramblet is now associated with 
Waddell & Reed, Inc., 7 North 


Brentwood Boulevard. He was 
formerly with Edward D. Dail & 
Co. and G. H. Walker & Co. 
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Qur Economic Growth 
Can Fend Off War 


personal and company contribu- 
idns, in demands upon our re- 
sources and frustrating limitations 
pon our activities, that we have 
ot seen it in its true light. If this 
erogram continues in its broad 
putlines to represent the thinking 
of the Director of Defense Mobili- 
ation, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, it 
il be the first deliberate and 
aiculated attempt in world his- 
ary to establish economic growth 
as a bulwark against war itself. 
he theory on which it is based 
s that we will now build enough 
ambat material to train and 
quip a force for the first year of 
possible war, and simultaneously 
uild up our productive capacity 
or an expanding peacetime econ- 
my. Billions of dollars have been 

yuested for the expansion of 
ar plants and basic industries, 
put by far the largest share of this 
mount is to be spent by private 
udustry in plant expansion and 
mprovement. Some 90% of the 
ob is to be done by private in- 


dustry. We have seen enough of 
this program to appreciate its 
difficulties and its dangers. It is 
not easy. It may not even be pos- 
sible. But despite the current de- 
bate on applying or withholding 
of controls, it is an heroic con- 
cept—to avoid war by deliberate 
economic growth—and a concept 
that might fairly be expected to 
emerge from the planning of a 
man who spent his entire business 
life in the electrical industry. It 
is the first international political 
policy, you may say, to grow out 
of economic experience rather 
than out of diplomatic adventur- 
ing. The very fact that this pro- 
gram has recently been re- 
scheduled to take more time than 
originally planned, in order to 
avoid some of the dangers of too 
violent mobilization of resources, 
is inherent in the underlying 
premises of the plan. 

Here is just one example that 
came across my desk this month 
ot the kind of horizons toward 
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which the electrical industry is 
reaching; and in its reaching, it 
necessarily multiplies the comple- 
mentary efforts of all industry. 
Call this a commercial, if you will, 
but it makes my point. My own 
company is building for the new 
Fairless Works of the United 
States Steel Corporation the fast- 
est cold strip steel mill drive ever 
conceived, designed to operate a 
five-stand tandem mill at a top 
speed of 791+ miles per hour. This 
is a 21,650-horsepower drive, and 
will constitute the largest single 
order ever placed for steel mill 
electric apparatus. But that is not 
just a new milestone for electrical 
manufacturing—that is only the 
beginning. The Fairless Works, 
with a capacity of 1,800,000 ingot 
tons of steel a year, will be the 
largest integrated steel-making 
installation to be built in less than 
two years’ time, and will be in 
partial operation early this year. 
It will provide the world’s fastest 
annealing lines, and the furnace 
will be three stories high and 100 
feet long, with a record-smashing 
capacity of 30 tons an hour. This 
is an example of what Charley 
Wilson means by calling for in- 
creased productive capacity as the 
most powerful weapon that can be 
built to avoid war. And this is 
also an example of what I mean 
here when I repeat that we must 
continue to put our faith in a 
strong industrial machine, backed 
by—no, preceded by—a network 
of electric power. Certainly we 
must continue to build our mili- 
tary strength to match our com- 
mitments and responsibilities in 
the free world, but let us not be 
afraid to continually reexamine 
those commitments, and make 
certain that we are building the 
real strength which productive 
capacity provides, rather than the 
sham strength which weapons 
themselves, with their high rate 
of obsolescence, only seem to pro- 
vide. It is the ability to reexamine 
and reappraise, and the freedom 
to do so, which sets apart the 
economic system of which we are 
proud to be a part. 


In the end, I suppose, what we 
are really after is salvation—the 
saving of ourselves and the eco- 
nomic and cultural structure of 
which we are justly proud, from 
destruction and desolation. That 
is what we were after in World 
War II, and in the war before 
that, and in fact in all of the 
other conflicts with which men 
have successfully :but painfully 
wrestled -since the beginning of 
history. Salvation seems to be a 
very specific thing in point of 
time, but it is actually never per- 
manent at all. Neither is power, 
that measurable, static commodity 
or quality which we faced up to 
in the beginning. We think we are 
straining and striving for salva- 
tion today—but so did the Con- 
tinental Army, and a lot of other 
armies back through the centuries. 

Salvation for the human race 
seems actually to be a continuing 
process of applying human inge- 
nuity and courage in a tireless and 
intricate pattern. This is done for 
the most part not in wars at all, 
except incidentally, but in the 
days and weeks of peace. Yester- 
day’s crisis, on which the fate of 
the world seemed to turn, was 
what? -Genghis Khan and the 
hordes of Tartars? Gunpowder? 
The English longbow? The pesti- 
lence of the great plagues? Aerial 
warfare? Poison gas? And on what 
page of this chronicle did we turn 
to that new symbol of race suicide, 
the atom bomb? It deserves to be 
no more frightening to the human 
race, I am sure, than those other 
climactic weapons. One world 
crisis gives way to another, al- 
most unnoticed. Did you ever stop 


‘to consider that the Great Kahn, 


to take just one example, actually 
had the manpower, the brute 
force, the weapons, and the de- 
clared intent of sweeping across 
Europe and demolishing what we 
know as Western civilization? 
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There was nothing in the material 
sense, such as adequate weapons 
or armies, to stop him, according 
to history. But it just didn’t hap- 
pen. Perhaps, as some say, it was 
the hand of God that intervened, 
but we could not in this enlight- 
ened age satisfy ourselves with 
any such explanation except that 
we know that the hand of God, 
the intervention of Divine Provi- 
dence, somehow always finds ex- 
pression in the actions and cour- 
age of those mere human beings 
who find their weapons and their 
sufficient armor in faith. I mean 
mere men like yourselves. 


Atomic Power 


The atom bomb is not the first 
“ultimate weapon” for the de- 
struction of mankind, and it will 
probably not be the last, either. 
In view of what we know and can 
do today, it just appears to be the 
ultimate weapon. Just as it was 
possible for the barbarian hordes 
to destroy civilization in anothei 
day, so is it possible for the atom 
bomb to destroy civilization to- 
day. But it didn’t happen then, 
and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will not happen now. 
And the true answer—Divine In- 
tervention in the finest sense of 
all—is not so likely to be found in 
any climactic day of battle as in 
the multitude of peaceful days 
during which human beings labor 
in their respective vineyards to 
achieve peaceful objectives. You 
can see the answer shaping up be- 
fore your eyes already. Today we 
speak of atomic energy as a new 
way in which to move the moun- 
tains that have to be moved, to 
save lives and eliminate drudgery. 
Its importance as a weapon is re- 
ceding steadily, so strong is the 
human instinct for self-preserva- 
tion and self-improvement. And 
what better representation of Di- 
vine Intervention in our affairs 
could be asked than this, even bv 
the Creator himself? 


A Declared National Policy 


There is something of the same, 
I am confident, in this business of 
fending off eventual war by in- 
creasing our productive strength, 
which is our declared national 
policy today. Personally, 1 am 
content with a policy which sets 
up the defense of the United 
States and its allies of the free 
world in terms of steadily in- 
creasing productive capacity, of 
more electric power, more steel, 
more aluminum and rubber. 
greater capacity for the produc- 
tion of food and clothing and 
shelter, and better transportation. 
These goals surely mean weapons 
for any conflict in which we may 
become involved. But most of all 
they mean potential capacity for 
more of the desirable things in 
life. And given the strong urge 
which human nature has to pre- 
serve rather than to destroy itself, 
I believe our chances are just as 
good for turning back the barba- 
rians today, or tomorrow, or next 
year, as they were in the time of 
Genghis Khan. Perhaps we are 
even stumbling through to a solu- 
tion of war itself, a solution which 
has defied man since the begin- 
ning of time. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush once pointed 
out that the world has always 
been split into two camps: those 
who believe in the freedom and 
dignity of men, and the fatalists, 
thdse who believe in a supreme 
conquering state to which all men 
would be slaves. This sharp divi- 
sion is now crystallized because 
the scientific and technological 
approach to life has entered into 
the common thinking of men and 


has produced distortions. Members 
of the materialistic group, the 
dominators, have a new religion 
made up of a complete lack of any 
religion — strict reasoning based 
on physical experience, no moral 
codes, no virtue, no honor—only 
the will to survive and to 
dominate. 
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The Technology Factor 


Fatalism is not new, but tech- 
nology has entered in two ways. 
It has altered war, and also 
molded the thinking of men, 
Fatalism is no longer merely a 
negation, as it always used to be; 
it becomes now an active philoso- 
phy based on this interpretation of 
science as utter materialism. Yet 
this whole thinking is a ghastly 
fallacy, and science has been mis- 
read. Science does not exclude 
faith, as faith alone can meet 
this threat. Men must bring faith 
to scientific progiess—this is the 
great moral aspect above all else 
—faith that life has meaning. We 
will follow science where it ap- 
plies. but reach beyond it in as- 
piration. 

I believe that salvation — the 
salvation we seek—really consists 
of a lot of individual actions day 
after day after day. These are ac- 
tions that must be organized and 
led, just as manpower must be 
organized and led through such 
instruments as electric power. I 
believe that it is the destiny of 
the electrical industry — of the 
men of power and _ technical 
achievement—to multiply the ef- 
fects and the force of these mul- 
titudes of human actions. This is 
not a delusion of grandeur for us, 
nor is it a form of intoxication 
with the sound of our own gen- 
erating systems. We are speaking 
here of very practical things, very 
homely things, things which we 
understand as engineers and sales- 
men and joyful laborers in the 
vineyard of our choice. If we are 
right, and I am so certain that 
we must be right, about the mis- 
sion and the challenge of electric 
power in the modern world, then 
we can take our chance with the 


mere: There will be enough for 
all. 


Almost a century ago Thomas 
Hardy bemoaned the “chronic 
melancholy which is taking hold 
of the civilized races with the de- 
cline of belief in a _ beneficent 
power.” It now may well be our 
fortune or fate to help roll back 
that disbelief through the humble 
offices of the industry with which 
we are associated — an industry 
founded in power and honored by 
its honest aspirations toward 
glory in our time. 


Hall, Haneman V.-Ps, 
of Albert Frank 


Frank W. Hall J. T. Haneman, Jr. 


Frank W. Hall and John T. 
Haneman, Jr., have been elected 
Vice-Presidents of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., it has been 
announced. Mr. Hall has been 
with the agency since January 
1946 and Mr. Haneman started a 
year later. 


Five With Cons. Invs. 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—An- 
drew P. Hill, W. Harry Johns, 


F. W. Maisel, Carl A. Mattison and 
George H. Pittman have become 
associated with Consolidated In- 
vestments, Inc. Mr. Hill, Mr. Mat- 
tison and Mr. Pittman were pre- 


viously with Highland Securities 
Co. 
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Consumer Credit 
No Inflation Cause 


used cars, not over two years old; 
late model used cars from two to 
four years old; and other older 
model used cars over four years 
old. 


Regulation in its present form 
ignores these classes and this his- 
toric pattern, and imposes a sin- 
gle ceiling on terms and a single 
floor on down payments with the 
result that Regulation W has af- 
fected in some fashion, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board 
Staff, 60% of the new car instal- 
ment buyers and 40% of the used 
car instalment buyers (the 15- 
month ceiling on terms affected 
an ever larger percentage of both 
new and used car buyers). 


This may seem like success to 
the advocates of consumer credit 
control, but such results do not 
show some of the secondary by- 
products of this method of ap- 
proach. Here are some not ap- 
parent in an analysis of volume 
figures: 

(1) For a period of time after 
Regulation W was imposed, and as 
long as automobiles were made in 
substantial quantity, the increase 
in commercial financing necessary 
to carry inventories of new cars 
in dealers’ hands, was greater 
than the reduction in consumer 
debt for automobile purchases 
occasioned by Regulation W. In 
other words, the immediate result 
of the Regulation was simply to 
cause a substitution of commercial 
credit for consumer credit. 


(2) Purchasers who usually 
bought new cars or late model 
used cars, when 24-month terms 
were available, had to buy older 
model cars, thus reducing the 
quality of their transportation and 
increasing their per mile cost. 
Also, as a result of this changed 
market demand, the older model 
cars, which were in shortest sup- 
ply because of no production dur- 
ing the war period, and limited 
production shortly thereafter, in- 
creased in price, and the better 
quality cars came into the hands 
of the cash buyers and the higher 
income groups. 


These results call to mind a 
study made recently by the 
Brookings Institution for the De- 
fense Transportation Administra- 
tion, in which the role of the 
automobile in our economy is re- 
viewed. I would like to digress 
for a moment to read you what 
DTA had to say in its concluding 
summary of this study about the 
importance of the automobile: 

“The principle that essential 
automobile transportation must be 
maintained during wartime with- 
out new-car production leads to 
the corollary that every effort 
should be made during the present 
period of defense build-up to as- 
sure maximum quality in the 
peacetime fleet of automobiles. 
Cars in operation are in effect a 
reservoir of unused transportation 
which should be maintained at 
the highest possible level. The 
large volume of unused mileage 
in the cars operating in 1941 was 
a major factor in the successful 
maintenance of automobile trans- 
portation during four years of no 
production and the ensuing period 
of continued automobile scarcity. 
Today the presence of millions of 
over-age cars in the automobile 
fleet represents an _ inventory 
weakness which should be cor- 
rected to the extent possible.” 


What has been said about the 
importance of motor’ vehicles 
might also be said about other 
consumer durable goods. An ade- 
quate inventory of durable goods 
in the hands of consumers is im- 
portant to morale and efficiency 


during any period of national 
crisis. 

These results, just mentioned, 
when taken in conjunction with 
other undesirable by-products of 
consumer credit control, point up 
the necessity for a proper balance 
in the application of controls to 
automobile sales and other dur- 
able goods. They also suggest the 
importance of prompt and proper 
timing in the administration of 
regulation. 


Limitation Upon FRB Authority 


Recently it has been asserted 
by some that the restrictions im- 
posed last summer upon the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board to regulate the terms of 
consumer credit, should be re- 
pealed, and that discretion as to 
this area of control should be- 
come an administrative function. 
In this connection may we say 
that under our theory of govern- 
ment, basically, any element of 
control imposed upon citizens of 
the United States must flow from 
the Legislative Branch of the 
Government. There is also in- 
herent in our constitutional 
theory, the assumption that Con- 
gress cannot delegate this Legis- 
lative function to an administra- 
tive body without circumscribing 
the authority so delegated. 

Therefore, Congress last sum- 
mer, did nothing more than to 
change a previously unconstitu- 
tional delegation of power, to a 
constitutional one, and they should 
be commended for taking this 
step. 

Furthermore, it might be sug- 
gested that there is no difference 
between Congress imposing upon 
the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
strictions with respect to the re- 
serve requirements which the 
Board may require of commercial 
banks, and imposing upon the 
Board restrictions as to the 
authority it may exercise in con- 
trolling consumer credit terms. 

Previous to the limiting amend- 
ment passed by Congress last 
summer, the authority of the 
Board to impose restrictions was 
unlimited, and might be exercised 
entirely within the judgment and 
discretion of the Board; no indus- 
try or industries—be they bank 
or sales finance company — af- 
fected by the exercise of this 
authority—had any assurance in 
Law that the Board would not 
impose upon these industries and 
the consuming public, terms and 
conditions which would destroy 
instalment financing, thereby re- 
sulting in ‘irreparable damage 
both to industry and to the public. 
There was nothing in the law 
then existing which would assure 
industry against any arbitrary or 
capricious action on the part of 
the Board. 

These statements are not to say 
that the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board would have any 
desire to injure the public or to 
put any particular industry out 
of business, or to act in a capri- 
cious manner, but rather to say 
that if we are to have a govern- 
ment of law, rather than a gov- 
ernment of men, there must be 
some limitation upon the author- 
ity of an administrative body to 
impose its will upon a particular 
segment of our society. This is 
particularly true when the Law 
deals with a highly theoretical 
and complicated subject, or has 
to do with vital economic affairs. 

It was the strong feeling with 
reference to this principle of law 
and administration, plus what was 
considered to be the previously 
unjustified action on the part of 
the Board in reducing terms from 
21 to 15 months, with a further 
threat of reduction to 12 months, 
which led industry representatives 





of the instalment financing indus- 
try to make such strong repre- 
sentations to Congress last year, 
when the present Defense Produc- 
tion Act was up for consideration. 


After listening to these repre- 
sentatives from practically all 
segments of the instalment credit 
industry, as well as to represen- 
tations made by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, including its chair- 
man, Congress decided that there 
should be restrictions placed upon 
the authority of the Board and 
consequently wrote these restric- 
tions into the present Law. They 
should be retained. 


It seems to us that if there are 
honest and serious differences of 
opinion between a governmental 
administrative body and a group 
of citizens, with reference to their 
judgment as to what should be 
done in connection with a given 
economic situation controlled by 
government, that Congress is the 
proper forum in which to discuss 
such differences of opinion, and to 
secure therefrom, a final judg- 


ment on the matter. This is exactly 
what was done last year. The 
action which was taken by Con- 
gress was simply to say to the 
Board that it still had an area of 
discretion within which it might 
act in regulating consumer credit, 
but that it could not go beyond 
the particular limits which Con- 
gress laid down. This seems to us 
to be a sound philosophy of gov- 
ernment, the proper exercise of 
the Legislative function, and in 
accordance with the tradition of 
our democratic way of life. When 
we destroy this principle of ap- 
proach to problems in our democ- 
racy we are likely to destroy 
democracy itself. 


Joins McDonald Staff 


(Special to THe Financia CHronteie) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—James M. 
Haas is affiliated with McDonald 
& Company, Union Commerce 


Building, members of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. 
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Jaquith, Morris With 
Model, Roland, § 


Model, Roland & Stone, memtk 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
announce that Stephen M. Jaquith 
has become associated with then 
as manager of the Investment Ad 
visory Department, and Walter § 
Morris has joined the firm 
Director of Research. 


Mr. Jaquith, who currently 
conducting a course in investme 
management at the New York In 


stitute of Finance, was former 
President of Investors Counsel, 1 

Mr. Morris was formerly Pres’ 
dent of Fund Management, Ine 
an investment counsel firm, an 
prior to that was on the staff 
Argus Research Corporation. 

Model, Roland & Stone ha 
also announced the removal] ¢ 
their office to 120 Broadway, Ne 
York. 
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United States Govern 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


S. Government Securities 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgenve 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Sechent Acceptances 


Other Real Estate Equities ° 


Reserves for Taxes. Unearned Disiibient. Interest. etc 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and F oreign Bills 


RESOURCES 


Public Securities . 


for Acceptances . 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


$50,390,000.00 
69,444,000.00 
45,415,457 .92 





























782,840,721.45 
828,986,706.81 
78,809 ,495.76 
103,606,097 .30 
3,595,050.00 
25.902,515.23 
805,451,689.20 
16,232.477.57 
13,872,537.64 
256,817.40 
10,073,835.35 
6,273,066.76 
$2.675.901.010.47 











$ 165,249,457.92 
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15,964,841.16 
1,637,675.00 | 
10.396,099.43 
5.777,904.20 | 
1.021,436.50 
2.475.853.596.26 
$2.675.901,010.47 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Seventy-first Annual Report of the Directors to the Shareholders (Abridged) 





HIGH L 


YEAR’S RESULTS: 
Gross Earnings 
Working Expenses 
Net Earnings 


Ratio, Net to Gross Earnings 


Other Income 
Interest and Rental Charges 
Dividends—Preference Stock 


—Ordinary Stock 


YEAR-END POSITION: 
Property Investment 
Other Investments 
Funded Debt 
Reserves 


Working Capital 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS: 
Tons of Revenue Freight Carried 
Revenue Passengers Carried 
Revenue per Ton Mile of Freight 


Revenue per Passenger Mile 





Balance for Modernization and Other Corporate Purposes 


i GC Ben 


Increase or 


1951 1950 Decrease 


$ 428,911,639 $ 378,576,688 $50,334,951 


402,098,807 340,556,331 61,542,476 


26,812,832 38,020,357 11,207,525 


6.3% 10.0% 3.7% 


29,343,635 23,236,264 $ 6,107,371 


12,848,997 13,389,610 540,613 


3,328,010 3,388,648 


20,100,000 20,100,000 


19,879,460 24,378,363 4,498,903 


$1,487,838,973 $1,424,197,017 $63,641,956 


181,326,551 190,172,027 8,845,476 


99,045,000 85,709,000 13,336,000 


538,407,062 518,842,273 19,564,789 


103,859,161 89,556,389 14,302,772 


60,650,472 53,915,746 6,734,726 


10,460,532 10,541,492 80,960 


1.3le 1.33¢ 0.02c 


2.82¢ 2.81c 0.01c 








The quickening development of natural resources and 
the national defence programme were reflected in an 
active demand for the services provided by the various 
enterprises of your Company. 


For your railway enterprise, 1951 was a record year 
in tonnage carried, and gross earnings were at an all- 
time high. However, working expenses were also at a 
Aew high. In censequence of higher prices, wages and 
tax rates, working expenses increased at a greater rate 
than revenues and absorbed 94 cents of each dollar of 
earnings as compared with 90 cents in 1950. As a result, 
aet earnings from railway operations were far below 
the level necessary to provide a sufficient contribution 
to dividends and a reasonable amount for reinvestment 
im railway property. The rate of return earned on in- 
yestment fell to 2.4% from 3.5% in 1950. 


"Notwithstanding unsatisfactory railway earnings, an 
wate sum of $72 million was spent on improvements 


and additions to your railway properties. These capital 
expenditures were part of a five year programme de- 
signed to lower the costs of operation, replace worn-out 
facilities and to enable your Company to meet the needs 
of an expanding economy for efficient and modern trans- 
portation. Capital outlays of $119 million have been 
made during the past two years to implement this pro- 
gramme, and further substantial expenditures will be 
required to complete it. Adequate rail earnings will be 


necessary to enable your Company to finance these 
expenditures. 


Railway net earnings were again adversely affected 
by the time consumed in obtaining authority to increase 
rates in the face of rising costs. An application was made 
in December 1950 to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for authority to make an immediate increase of 
5% in freight rates. In April 1951 an amending appli- 
cation was filed for authority to make an additional 
increase of 14%. A judgment was issued in July author- 
izing an increase of 12% on an interim basis. It was not 


until after the close of the year that a final decision 
was rendered granting an increase of 17% in lieu of the 
interim increase of 12%. The total increase applied for, 
including an additional increase asked for by a second 
amending application in October 1951 in order to pro- 
vide for the Defence Surtax, was approximately 23%. 


These increases in freight rates, like all other post- 
war rate increases, were not applicable to grain and grain 
products moving within Western Canada. These com- 
modities accounted for the greatest single item of ton- 
nage on your Western lines and moved for the most part 
at statutory rates (or at rates related thereto) which are 
still at a level established in 1899. In 1951 grain and grain 
products accounted for more than 40% of the traffic in 
Western Canada but, because of the low rates at which 
they moved, provided only 20% of the freight revenues 
of Western lines. The maintenance of such rates has re- 
sulted and must continue to result in the imposition on 
other commodities of higher freight rates than would 
otherwise be the case. 


There was an increase of $6.1 million in Other Income 
which, at $29.3 million, was at the highest level in the 
history of your Company. 


The Income and Profit and Loss Accounts of your 
Company show the following results for the year ended 
December 31, 1951: 


Income Account 


Gross Earnings $428,911,639 


Working Expenses 402,098,807 


$ 26,812,832 
29,343,635 


Net Earnings 


Other Income 


$ 56,156,407 


Fixed Charges 12,848,997 


Net Income $ 43,307,470 


Dividends— 
Preference Stock: 
2% paid August 1, 1951 $ 1,680,927 
2% payable February 1, 1952__ 1,647,083 


$ 3,328,010 

Dividends— 

Ordinary Stock: 
3% paid August 1, 1951 $ 10,050,000 
3% payable February 29, 1952... 10,050,000 
20,100,000 

23,428,010 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account___._.____-_$ 19,879,460 
———— 


Profit and Loss Account 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1950 $224,636,260 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended 


December 31, 1951 


$ 19,879,460 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries repre- 
senting compensation for increased cost of 
tonnage replacement 210,357 
Gain on redemption of £591,890 Perpetual 4% 
Consolidated Debenture Stock _._.-......__ _ 897,182 
Excess of considerations received for sales of 
properties over book values______---_-___-- —— 10,078,888 


Miscellaneous—Net Credit 338,377 


Transfer from Premium on Capital and Deben- 
ture Stock of amount of interest paid on sub- 
scriptions to Ordinary Stock 1928-1930 _$ 2,292,477 

Loss on sale of £658,853 War Loan Stock... 800,715 

3,093,194 

Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1951, as per Balance 

Sheet 





$252,947,332 
—=——s 
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Railway Operations 


Gross earnings, at $429 million, were the highest on 


record and were $50 million, or 13%, greater than in 
1950. 


Freight earnings provided 82% of gross earnings, a 
larger proportion than in any previous year. There was 
an increase of $45 million over 1950, of which more than 
half was the result of increased traffic volume. Greater 
revenues were reported for all commodity groups except 
coal, coke, petroleum, livestock, and fruits and vege- 
tables. Revenues from grain and grain products and from 
lumber increased by $17.5 million and $9 million re- 
spectively. 


Traffic volume in terms of tons carried was at an 
all-time high, and was 12.5% greater than in 1950. Ton 
miles increased by 16.9%, and were at a level exceeded 
only in 1944 and 1945. The high level of freight traffic 
is indicated by the following table: 


Earnings Tons Carried Ton Miles 

(Thousands ) (Thousands) (Millions ) 
1939- ammeter $120,333 33,030 14,037 
0 a 233,118 55,679 27.376 
di edtitanvenmenaiial 227,707 54,822 27,252 
eee 293,249 56,446 24,261 
lati cbiasienintnnns 307,158 53,916 22,941 
1951__ sievntipatipiens 352,612 60,650 26,827 


The movement of grain and grain products in terms 
of ton miles increased by 44% owing mainly to the un- 
usually late harvest in 1950 and the near-record wheat 
crop in 1951. As a result of the increase in the volume 
of this low-rated traffic, and despite increases in freight 
rates on other commodities, the average revenue per ton 
mile decreased from 1.33c to 1.31c. 


Passenger earnings increased by $3 million. While 
there was a slight decrease in the number of passengers 
carried, passenger miles increased 8% largely as a result 
of increased movements of the armed forces and immi- 
grants. 


Working expenses at $402 million were higher than 
ever before. The increase of $62 million was brought 
about by greater volume of traffic and by higher rates 
of wages, prices of materials, and taxes. The higher 
wage rates, including the effect of the forty-hour week, 
were responsible for approximately $20 million of the 


increase. Prices of railway materials and supplies were 


On the average 7% above the previous year, including . 


an increase of 8% in the price of rails, 14% in other 


rolled steel products, and 29% in lumber and timber. 


Maintenance expenses increased by $31 million—$18 
million for way and structures and $13 million for 
equipment. Maintenance expenditures were relieved to 
the extent of $2.6 million by withdrawals from the 
Maintenance Fund for the cost of deferred work over- 
taken during the year. The greater use of roadway 
machines and reorganization of track maintenance 
methods offset to some extent the cost of increased 
wage rates. There was an increase in the number of 


units of rolling stock repaired. 


Transportation expenses increased $24 million, or 
16%. The greater part of the increase was due to 
heavier traffic volume. Increases in wage rates and 
prices of materials were partially offset by economies 
in operation resulting from the use of more diesel 
power. The following table is indicative of improve- 
ments in operating efficiency: 


1951 1950 
Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour__._._._______ 28,271 27,040 
Average Daily Mileage of Serviceable Freight Cars__ 474 44.3 
Average Freight Car Load—tons_______.....__.____ 31.8 29.6 
Puel and Crew Costs—cents per 1,000 freight ton miles 195 198 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Per diem payments for the use of foreign line cars 
on your lines and the use of your cars on foreign lines 
were approximately in balance, whereas in 1950 receipts 
exceeded payments by $1.6 million. 


Railway tax accruals increased by 13% to $19.5 mil- 
lion. Income taxes amounted to $12 million, of which 
$2.7 million was due to increases in tax rates, chief 
among which was the 20% Defence Surtax. Legislation 
as originally introduced provided that this surtax would 
not operate to reduce the income of a corporation, after 
payment of normal tax, to less than a return of 5% on 
capital employed. 
withdrawn. 


However, this provision was later 


Net earnings from railway operations, at $26.8 million, 


were $11.2 million less than in 1950. 


Other Income 


Other Income at $29.3 million was the highest in the 
history of your Company. It was $6.1 million greater 
than in 1950 and $4.5 million greater than the previous 


high in 1948. 


Net earnings from ocean and coastal steamship opera- 
tions increased $4.5 million, mainly as a result of higher 
ocean freight rates. 


Net earnings from hotels decreased $114,000. Hotel 
revenues increased, but not sufficiently to offset the 
increase in operating expenses. 


Net earnings from communication services increased 
$582,000, due in part to higher rates on ticker services 
and message traffic, and in part to increased business, 
especially through the lease of teletype circuits and radio 
programme transmission networks. 


Dividend income increased $2.4 million as a result of 
an increase of $1.50 per share in dividends declared by 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada, Limited. 
the stock of that Company at the rate of $11 per share. 


Dividends were declared in 1951 on 


Net income from interest, separately operated prop- 
erties and miscellaneous sources increased $2 million. 
The greater part of this increase was due to income of 
$163,000 from Canadian Australasian Line as compared 
with a deficit of $684,000 in 1950, and an increase of 


$880,000 in the net profit from your Air Lines. 


Fixed Charges 
Fixed charges, at $12.8 million, were $541,000 
than in 1950, and were lower than in any year since 
1921. 
high point in 1938, mainly as a result of retirements of 


less 
They have been reduced by $14 million from the 


debt, refundings at lower rates of interest, and appre- 
ciation during the post-war years in the value of the 
Canadian dollar in terms of sterling. 


Net Income and Dividends 


Net income, after fixed charges, amounted to $43.3 
million, a decrease of $4.6 million. After provision for 
dividends of 4% On Preference Stock, earnings available 
for dividends on Ordinary Stock and for reinvestment 
amounted to $40.0 million, or $2.98 per share of Ordinary 
Stock, as compared with $3.32 in 1950 and $1.93 in 1949. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share, aggregating $20.1 million, 


were declared on the Ordinary Stock. 


As your Directors have pointed out, one-third of the 
total dividend on Ordinary Stock was declared from 
railway earnings and two-thirds out of income from 
other sources. 


Balance Sheet 
Total assets at the end of the year amounted to $1,360 
million, an increase of $79 million, 
The increase in property investment was $63.6 million. 
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The largest item of capital expenditure was $49.6 mil- 
lion for rolling stock, of which $39.1 million was for 
freight train cars and $8.3 million for diesel-electric 
units. 


The Steamship Replacement Fund decreased by $1.€ 
million. Withdrawals included $1.3 million in respect 
of the completion of the “Princess of Nanaimo”, which 
was launched in September 1950. The balance remain- 
ing in the Fund, including interest to December 31, 1948, 
amounted to $21.9 million. In addition there remains 2 
balance of $2.8 million at the credit of your Company in 
the United Kingdom Government Tonnage Replacement 
Account. While under the terms of the United Kingdom 
Liner Requisition Scheme such credits would expire 
September 1952, the Government has under considera- 
tion extending the period during which credits will be 
At 
the end of 1951 your Company had replaced 153,858 of 
the 242,603 gross tons of shipping which were lost during 
World War II. 


available with respect to new tonnage laid down. 


Working capital amounted to $103.9 million, an in- 
crease of $14.3 million. There were current assets of 


$2.28 per dollar of current liabilities. 


Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock increased 
$2.5 million, of which $2.3 million was an. adjustment 
transferring to Profit and Loss Account the interest 
paid in the years 1928 to 1930 on instalment subscriptions 
to Ordinary Stock. 


Finance 


The amount of serial eguipment obligations dis- 
charged during the year was $12.0 million. 


On February 15, $4.7 million 342% Convertible Col- 
lateral Trust Bonds matured, and funds for their re- 
demption were deposited with the Trustee. 


Convertible Fifteen Year 342% Collateral Trust Bonds, 
dated October 1, 1951, were issued and sold in the prin- 
cipal amount of $30 million, secured by pledge of $36 
million principal amount of Consolidated Debenture 
Stock. These bonds are callable on or after October 1, 
1952, up to and including October 1, 1954, at 103%; 
thereafter up to and including October 1, 1964, at per- 
centages reducing by one-half of one per cent each two 
years; and thereafter at 100%; plus accrued interest i 
each case. The holders have the right at any time com 
mencing April 1, 1952, and up to and including April 1 
1959, to convert their bonds into shares of Ordina 
Capital Stock in the ratio of 29 shares of the par value 


of $25 each to each $1,000 principal amount of the bonds 


During the year £591,890 of Consolidated Debenture 
Stock was purchased and retired. 


These transactions resulted in a net increase of $13 
million in funded debt, an increase of $29.9 million in 
the amount of Consolidated Debenture Stock pledged ¢ 
collateral, and a decrease of $2.9 million in the amoun 
of Consolidated Debenture Stock outstanding in the 
hands of the public. 


Air Lines 


The gross revenues of your Air Lines increased 52% 
Operations in Canada and over the Pacific both showed 
improvement. The net profit amounted to $1.1 millior 
an increase of $880,000. 


Gross revenues from operations in Canada increased 
chiefly as a result of greater traffic volume. Those from 
Pacific operations were greater because the more fre 
quent service to Tokyo was in effect for a full twely 
months. 


Additional licences have been obtained to permit th 


extension of operations to the Kitimat aluminum projec 
in British Columbia, and to the uranium exploratic 
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entre at Goldfields in Northern Saskatchewan. Service 
» the Red Lake area was discontinued in 
Plinquishment of the licence. 
he South Pacific service 
kLuckland, New Zealand. 


June upon 
At the close of the year 
was extended to include 


Delivery of two De Havilland “Comet” jet-propelled 
ircraft is expected in 1952, and six Douglas DC-6’s have 
een ordered for delivery in 1952 and 1953. Three Cana- 
air Four’s were sold, and were temporarily replaced 
y Douglas DC-4’s. 


United States Subsidiaries 


A dividend amounting to $379,000 was received by 
four Company from the Soo Line, out of earnings of that 
Yompany for 1950. The net income of the Soo Line in 
951, after provision for fixed and contingent charges, 
mounted to $1.9 million, an increase of $323,000. 


Interest amounting to $178,000 for 1950 was received 
m respect of your holding of First Mortgage Income 
Sonds of The Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railroad 
Yompany. The net income of the South Shore in 1951, 
fter fixed and contingent charges, amounted to $382,000, 
. decrease of $306,000. 


Rates 


On July 4, the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
cting on an application dated December 21, 1950, au- 
horized Canadian railways to make an interim increase 
£ 12% in class and commodity rates within Canada 
vith graduated increases in cents per ton on coal and 
oke. With the coming into force of this interim increase 
m July 26, the average effective rate on all intra- 
tanadian traffic, including grain in Western Canada 
hich has not been subject to any of the post-war in- 
reases, was 42.3% above pre-war level. 


On January 25, 1952, the Board authorized a final 
-rease Of 17%, in lieu of the interim increase of 12%. 
xceptions from the percentage increase were made in 
he case of potatoes and coal and coke for which no 
mcrease additional to that allowed by the interim order 
as authorized, and in the case of fuel-wood, sand and 
travel and crushed stone for which increases in cents 
ver ton were authorized. Following complaints from 
hippers, the Board later issued an amending order 
ubstituting the 17% increase for the cents-per-ton in- 
reases previously authorized on sand and gravel and 
rushed stone. Tariffs giving effect to the order went 
nto effect on February 11, 1952. Authority to maintain 
hese rates extends only until August 31, 1953, unless 
ooner changed, cancelled or amended by the Board. 


An application to increase the rates on grain and grain 
wroducts moving between points within Western Canada, 
vyhich was originally included in the application of 
Jecember 21, 1950, remains before the Board for sepa- 
ate hearing. That portion of the application of De- 
ember 21, 1950, which requested that the Board of 
‘ransport Commissioners should establish for your Com- 
any a rate base and should fix a fair rate of return on 
uch rate base, is, by direction of the Board, to be set 
own for hearing as a separate application. 

Rates on international, overhead and certain import 
nd export traffic were increased on April 4 as a result 

an interim increase, averaging 2.4%, granted United 
tates railroads and made applicable in Canada by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

is interim increase was superseded August 28 by a 
mal increase averaging 6.35%. 


wthority of 


Increases were also made during the year in trans- 
ontinental and certain other competitive rates, includ- 
18 a number of the “pick-up and delivery” and other 
uck competitive rates. An agreed charge contract 
pplicable to petroleum and petroleum products from 
oose Jaw, Saskatchewan, to points in Manitoba was 
pproved by the Board, and was made effective De- 
ember 1. 


Minimum fares for sleeping and parlor car accom- 
dation were increased in July, and negotiations were 
nitiated with the Department of National Defence for 
m increase in fares for the transportation of the armed 
prces. An interim increase in mail rates of 12%, ef- 
tctive from August 1, was authorized by the Post Office 
epartment. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Royal Tour 

Your Company had the privilege of rendering impor- 
tant services in connection with the historic tour ol 
Canada made during October and November by Her 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The Royal Train, provided by your 
Company the Canadian National, travelled more 
than 3,000 miles over your lines, and official banquets 
were held at five of your hotels. 


and 


Your communication 


_. Thursday, April 3, 1952 


ADVERTISEMENT 


facilities were continuously at the service of press corre- 

spondents reporting the tour. The Royal Party returned 

to England aboard the “Empress of Scotland”, flagship 

of your fleet. 

Directors, 

w. A. MATHER, 
President. 


For the 


Montreal, March 10, 1952. 





ASSETS 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland 


Steamships 


~~~.$1,058,439,155 
Improvements on Leased Property. 124,216,933 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway 

Companies _ . 134,980,235 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships 67,038,254 
Hotel, Communication and Miscel- 


laneous Properties 103,164,396 


, —_——— $1,487,838,973 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: 


Stocks and Bonds — Controlled 


Companies ; Ss 


Miscellaneous Investments 
Advances to Controlled and Other 

Companies . 5,996,268 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances 

to Settlers - ‘ 1,062,933 
Deferred Payments on Lands and 
Townsites 6,684,038 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties 8,971,416 
Maintenance Fund 5,000,000 
Insurance Fund 13,188,540 


Steamship Replacement Fund 21,893,405 


— - 181,326,551 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Materia] and 


Supplies $ 47,658,333 


Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 19,242,096 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 26,622,357 
Government of Canada Securities 47,606,150 
Cash 43,785,391 


184,914,327 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS: 

Insurance Prepaid 

Unamortized Discount on Bonds 


Other Unadjusted Debits 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY: 


them with the books and records of the Company. 


ties in safe custody for the Company. 


In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, 


by the books of the Company. 


Montreal, March 7, 1952. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1951 


We have examined the above General Balance Sheet of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company as at December 31, 1951, 
the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ending on that date and other related schedules, and have compared 


The records of the securities owned by the Company at December 31, 1951, were verified by an examination of those 
securities which were in the custody of its Treasurer and by certificates received from such depositaries as were holding securi- 


Income and Profit and Loss Accounts and the other related schedules are 
properly drawn up so as to present fairly the financial position of the Company at December 31, 1951, and the results of its 
operaticns for the year then ended, according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
Ordinary Stock --- 


ae $ 335,000,000 


Preference Stock—4‘% Non-cumu- 
lative __- 137,256,921 


——————- § 472,256,921 


PERPETUAL 4% CONSOLIDATED 


DEBENTURE STOCK- __.$ 360,529,197 


Less: Pledged as collateral to 


bonds and equipment obligations 67,971,500 
292,557,697 
FUNDED DEBT 99,045,000 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Pay Rolls 9,799,072 
Audited Vouchers -- 17,651,097 


Net Traffic Balances 3,949,884 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 10,805,995 
Accrued Fixed Charges 878,399 
Unmatured Dividends Declared 11,697,083 
Other Current Liabilities 26,273,636 

81,055,166 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES 3,241,792 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 

Mainienance Reserves - $ 5,000,000 
Depreciation Reserves 513,159,220 
Investment Reserves 2,940,483 
Insurance Reserve - 13,188,5 
Contingent Reserves 4,118 
Unadjusted Credits -- 9,835,: 


—_—_—_ 548,242,409 
PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND 

DEBENTURE STOCK 36,960,154 
LAND SURPLUS 73,731,129 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE 252,947,332 


$1,860,037,600 


ERIC A. LESLIE, Vice-President and Comptroller 


PRICE WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants 
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Morgan, Purcell 
Are Reelected hy 
Los Angeles Exch. 


LOS ANGELES. Calif—Emer- 
son B. Morgan, Morgan & Co., 
was re-elected by the Los An- 
geles Stock Exchange governing 
board to a 
second term 
as Public Re- 
lations Chair- 
man for the 
institution. 

Named also 
to a second 
term as Vice- 
Chairman of 
the Public Re- 
lations Com- 
mittee was 


titles of gas to Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America which is an 
important source of natural gas 
for Chicago and adjacent areas. 


Operating revenues in 1951 
totaled $18,168,000 compared with 
$15,718,000 in 1950, according to 
the pro-forma statement of in- 
come, while net income for 1951 
amounted to $3,330,000 compared 
with $2,982,000 in the preceding 
year. Net income for 1951 was 
equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $1.88 a share on the 1,711,016.60 
outstanding shares of common 
stock, against $1.67 per share in 
1950. 


An increased dividend of 314c 
per common share was paid 
March 20, 1952. For the full year 
1951 dividends aggregating $1 a 
share were paid on the common 
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stock compared with 9lc and 78c 
per share in 1950 and 1949, re- 
spectively. 

Capitalization consists of $30,- 
400,000 notes; 20,000 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock 
with a par value of $100 a share; 
and 1,711,016.60 shares of com- 
mon stock. The company has noti- 
fied the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that the preferred 
shares will be redeemed at the 
call price of $105 a share on or 
before Dec. 31, 1952. 


Douglass Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—wWil- 
liam D. Bell has been added to 
the staff of Douglass & Co., 464 
North Bedford Drive. He was pre- 
viously with Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


Zahner & Co. and 
Soden Invesim’t Co. 
Formed in Kan. City 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — An- 
nouncement has been made of the 
withdrawal of Soden-Zahner Com- 
pany from active business and the 
formation of Soden Investment 
Company and Zahner and Com- 
pany. 

Officers of Zahner and Com- 
pany, which will be located in the 
Dwight Building, are Victor H. 
Zahner, President; John F. Fo- 
garty, Jr., Vice-President; Ken- 
neth E. Smith, Assistant Vice- 
President; and John J. Bondank, 


(1403) 







Secretary - Treasurer. The firn 
will maintain a branch in Wichi 
under the direction of Kenneth E 
Smith, formerly resident manage! 
for Soden-Zahner Company. 


Frank J. Ronan Joins 
Bonner & Grege 


Frank J. Ronan has become a 
sociated with Bonner & Grego 
30 Pine Street, New York Cit 
members of the New York Stoc 
Exchange. He will act as outsi¢ 
contact man on unlisted stock 
Mr. Ronan was recently with J. ¥ 
Reilly & Co. and prior thereto w 
with Asiel & Co. for eightee 
years. 


Carl M. Pur- 
cell, Neary, 
Purcell & Co. 

Named to 
sub-commit- 
tees were 
Henri de LaChapelle, Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis, investment 
courses; Frank F. Hargear, Sutro 
& Co., schools and universities; 
J. Earle Jardine, Jr., William R. 
Staats & Co., special events; F. 
Stuart Roussel, First California 
Co., speakers bureau; Murray 
Ward, Hill Richards & Co., tours; 
Lewis J. Whitney, Jr., Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co., industries; Mc- 
Clarty Harbison, Harbison & Hen- 
derson, Stock Exchange Chair- 
man, Invest in America Week; 
and George E. Jones, Mitchum, 
Tully & Co., stockholder relations. 


Federal Land Banks 
to Offer New Bonds 


It was announced on April 
by J. R. Isleib, Land Bank Com- 
missioner, that 12 Federal land 
banks are making arrangements 
for a public offering of consoli- 
dated Federal farm loan bonds 
primarily for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for the redemption 
at maturity, May 1, 1952, of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 oustand- 


1951 Canadian aluminum output 
at 446,000 tons—7-year high! 














Emerson B. Morgan 








CANADIAN ALUMINUM: 
“Packaged Power” 


The amount of electricity needed to produce one ton 
of aluminum would supply all the electrical require- 
ments of the average American home for 10 years. 

Canada, however, is most favorably endowed with 
hydroelectric resources, a cheap source of power. It 
has a potential of 55 million horsepower, only a quar- 
ter of which is now developed. And the most compact 
form in which these power resources can be exported 
is in aluminum—truly “packaged power.” 


Such exports help Canada pay for a large volume 
of purchases from the U. S. and other nations—and in 
addition, permit these nations to use their own more 
limited electricity resources for other needs. 


Year-end report shows an increase of 
290,000 tons over 1950; $120 million 


invested in new plant facilities last year. 





Noting an urgent demand for aluminum and the ex- 
pansion of production facilities as the major forces affect- 
ing the company in 1951, Aluminium Limited reported 
production and sales of aluminum products at the high- 
est levels since 1944. 

This was made known in the company’s annual report to 
its 11,500 stockholders. 


In Canada, the U. S. and the United Kingdom, where 88% 


Thus by importing Canadian aluminum, other man- 


ing consolidated Federal farm of the Canadian production was marketed, government direc- mre Mt ny ge te ae eg ay er 
— re. “4% bonds of May 1, tives channeled a large percentage of the available aluminum O RveECeS OSS ee ee 


aluminum ingot can hope to employ. 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Highlights from the 1951 Annual Report 
(In Canadian Dollars) 


ea into essential defense uses. 
The Commissioner stated also 


that this will be a cash offering; 
that no preference will be given 
to holders of the maturing bonds 
in making allotments of the new 
bonds; and that further details of 
the offering will be announced at 


Ingot production at maximum 


Production of primary aluminum by all the company’s sub- 
sidiaries and affiliated:companies was at maximum attainable 








1951 1950 
levels in 1951, the company reported. Shipments of alumi- 
a later date. num in all forms by fully it sadidhitesine of Aluminium UNE WADERS» « 4 2 4 0 6 00 SESS SOO EES. . . . SRST ES 
‘ . paalleae, ee ce a Depreciation. ........ 28,000,090*... 14,000,000 
Union Securities Limited totalled 477,000 tons. DOMES Sdban as ices 36,000,000.... 26,000,000 
Production was increased from 396,000 tons to 446,000 EE Patri T 29,000,000*... 33,000,000 
Group Offers Colorado tons by smelters in Quebec Province operated by its prin- eee ge PPP TET EL 14,000,000.... 13,000,000 
cipal producer, Aluminum Company of Canada, and by the Common shares plus 
Interstate Gas Shares reopening of Alcan’s 35,000-ton smelter at Beauharnois, P. Q. surplus....++++++++ 200,000,000.... 160,000,000 
A nation-wide group of more ia vg > Operating Results per Share 
than 150 investment houses $360 million expansion under way Guienh on hares enw evade 
headed by Union Securities Corp. ‘ 
on April 2 offered to the public The current Quebec power and ingot expansion, when com- 1951 1950 
966,000 shares of common stock of pleted, is expected to increase production to approximately ak NERS. .a vans. csarnansene $ 7.03...... $ 7.97 
Ho wall en Gas Co. at 550,000 tons of aluminum ingot per year. Another potential Depreciation ...--+++eeeseees 6.74...... 3.49 
$26.7! are. — , ; eee, ‘Sheu ‘ ; 
stot ipod she shares does not 550,000-ton, longer range project has been started in British Income Taxes. ..-.++++++++ee0- = aeeres 6.40 
represent new financing by Colo- Columbia, the report said. Under construction is the first of $22.59 $17.86 


rado Interstate Gas Co. but is for 
the account of present stock- 
holders of the company. Of the 
966,000 shares offered, 371,172.86 
shares were purchased by the 
group from Sinclair Oil Corp. and 
594,827.14 shares are being sold by 
four investment houses which ac- 
quired the shares in 1947 from 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., or- 
ganized in 1927, owns and operates 
an integrated natural gas pipeline 
system with a normal daily ca- 
pacity of approximately 405,000,- 
000 cubic feet. It also operates 
producing wells and owns large 
reserves of natural gas in the Texas 
Panhandle Field, transmitting the 
gas through its pipeline for use 
in Denver and other communities 
in Eastern Colorado. It also is a 
source of natural gas for Amarillo, 
Texas, and sells substantial quan- 


a series of smelting and hydroelectric facilities which can 
ultimately provide 1,600,000 of firm horsepower. 

First production of aluminum from the British Columbia 
plant is planned for early 1954. Expenditures in Quebec 
and on the first phase of the British Columbia expansion are i, } es ee > 
estimated at $305 million. Other new mining and processing oples of the annust report mag be obtained frowts 


installations are being constructed in Jamaica, French West A L U M | N | U M L | M | T E D 


Africa, British Guiana and elsewhere. 
The 1951 expenditure on the over-all program was $120 Montreal, Canada N ly 
Re 2 
yr 


million. The over-all plant-expansion program, 1951-1954 
ALCAN 


inclusive, is estimated at $360 million. 
In the years to come— : 
¥y 4 N aoe 


Look to CANADA for more aluminum 


*Normal and accelerated depreciation amounting to 
$12,717,283 on facilities under construction in Canada. as 
allowed under the Canadian Income Tax Act, had the 
effect of reducing net profit after taxes by $6,918,202. 
Other depreciation in 1951 amounted to $14,863,341. 
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_ Wilson Resigns as Chief Economic Mobilizer 


Former General Electric executive writes President because 
latter shifted his position when he refused to propose a com- 
promise in steel wage dispute, his position as stabilizing leader 
became untenable. Says President’s attitude not only threatens 
whole stabilization program, but also “violates my sense of 


justice.” 


Declares inflation is threat “almost as grave as 


Communist aggression.” 


On March 28, Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, 
in a lenghty letter, submitted his 
resignation to the President. The 
action came 
after Mr. Wil- 
son had vis- 
ited President 
Truman at 
Key West, 
Fla., where he 
conferred on 
the dangers to 
the stabiliza- 
tion program 
which would 
result from 
the implemen- 
tation of the 
report of the 
Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, 
recommend- 
ing a wage rise for steel workers 
of 12%c per hour, along with a 
union shop and other benefits. 
Mr. Wilson proposed to the Presi- 
dent a new compromise formula 
to be offered to settle the wage 
dispute, to which, he states in 
his letter, he assumed the latter 
agreed. The President, however, 
in his letter of acceptance of Mr. 
Wilson’s resignation, stated that, 
“As far as steel wages are con- 
cerned, our discussion last week- 
end at Key West covered among 
other things what you described 
to me as the very unstabilizing 
effects of the wage settlement 
recommended to the parties by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Since 
that time, I have had a chance to 
go into the matter more thorough- 

_ ly, and I find that the proposed 
nges in wages and working 


conditions are by no means un- 
reasonable and do not, in fact, 
constitute any real breach in our 
wage stabilization policies. 

“As far as steel prices are con- 
cerned, it is true that I agreed as 
to a ‘possible necessity’ of allow- 


Charles E. Wilson 


| 


ing some price increase. However, 
I understood the necessity for 
doing this was to be thoroughly 
explored in your talks with the 
steel companies and otherwise, 
before a final decision was reached 
on the matter. 

“The price control law requires 
that price ceilings be fair and 
equitable. I expect to see that 
that law, like every other one, 
is faithfully executed. If the even- 
tual settlement of the wage ne- 
gotiations is such that a price 
ceiling increase is required on 
grounds of fairness and equity or 
otherwise in the interest of the 
defense effort, it will be granted; 
otherwise, it will not. Such a de- 
termination should obviously be 
made only after a thorough ex- 
amination of the facts.” 


Elaborating on the inconsistency 
of the President’s attitude and the 
general stabilization program, Mr. 
Wilson told the President in his 
letter of resignation: 


“I have been before the Amer- 
ican people many times since Jan- 
uary 1951, defending controls in 
this national emergency regard- 
less of my personal repugnance to 
controls. My defense of them was 
based on the seriousness of the 
emergency, the dangers that beset 
us, and the need to maintain a 
sound economy in spite of the in- 
flationary dangers inherent in a 
period of tremendous government 
spending. Inherent also in my 
effort to sell my fellow Americans 
these controls for the emergency’s 
duration was my assurance to 
them that both wage and price 
controls would be administered 
fairly and without regard to the 
special demands of pressure 
groups. 


“In the present steel case I sim- 
ply do not believe the W. S. B.’s 
recommendations and the govern- 
ment’s suggested plan of action 
meet the foregoing criteria. This 


violates my senses of justice and 
disregards the principles of equity 
on which I understood our whole 
control program was based. Fur- 
ther, it still amounts to a serious 
threat to the stabilization of our 
nation’s economy, which involves 
every American, and to the main- 
tenance of defense production.” 


R. K. Rowley Joins 
Union Securities Co. 


Russell K. Rowley 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Union Se- 
curities Corp. of New York an- 
nounced that Russell K. Rowley 
has been appointed Manager of 
their Cleveland Office, Union 
Commerce Building. Prior to his 
association with Union Securities 
Corp. Mr. Rowley was Cleveland 
representative of Geyer & Co. 


J. L. Osborne Partner 
In Wm. R. Staats Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—wWil- 
liam R. Staats & Co., 111 Sutter 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on April 15 will 
admit James L. Osborne to 
partnership. Mr. Osborne has been 
San Francisco resident manager 
for the firm. 


May, Borg Admit 


Arthur Marx, Jr. on April 1 was 
admitted to partnership in May, 
Borg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Curb Exchange. On March 


31 Norman M. Leff retired from 
the firm. 





IYol 


Net Sales ond Other Revenues . 
Income Before Federal Income and 


Excess Profits Taxes 


Provision for Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
Net Earnings ; war Sek 
Net Earnings per Share of Common Stock . 
Preferred Dividends 

Common Dividends ow a ee 
Cash Dividends per Share of Common Stock 


Earnings Retained in the Business . 


Book Value per Share of Common Stock ot Year-end 
*1951 based on 5,213,530 shares outstanding at December 31. 


a 
Armco 


A report from 
Armco Steel 
Corporation 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


Assets 


1951 
» + $541,252,817 


1950 
$444,298,724 


104,145,779 
69,141,292 
35,004,487 

6.69* 
139,570 
14,758,593 
3.00 
20,106,324 
53.65 


95,173,733 
48,173,228 
47,000,505 
11.76* 
880,609 
15,701,546 
4.00 
30,418,350 
53.08 


1950 based on 3,922,172 shares — the average number of 


shares outstanding during that year. 


Total Current Assets . 

Investments— Net “a oe Oe 
Property, Plant and Equipment—Net . 
Prepaid Expenses a 


ba 


Liabilities and Capital 


Total Current Liabilities Sei on 
Long-Term Debt (less current portion) . 
Operating Reserves . 

Net Worth. 


Total . 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


. $189,779,933 
23,796,782 
197,201,341 
5,236,462 


- $416,014,518 


$186,904,543 
16,428,663 
164,043,422 
4,743,891 


$372,120,519 





» $ 70,766,626 
- 59,096,995 
6,459,794 
279,691,103 


» « $416,014,518 


$ 77,702,484 
60,920,000 
5,473,641 
228,024,394 


$372,120,519 





A free copy of our complete 1951 Annual Report, which contains many interesting 
facts and figures concerning Armco Steel Corporation, will be sent to you on request. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \@mc¢ 





WY 
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Why? 


“The American public spends approximately 
$12,000,000,000 a year in public eating places for 
food and beverages. This major industry serves 
more than 70,000,000 meals a day. Up to now, the 
public has had no easy way of knowing what the 
ceilings were for these meals. 


“Through the use of posters, the millions of 
people who eat in restaurants will be able to see 
what the ceilings are. These posters also will be 
protection for restaurants against possible unfair 
accusations and will benefit not only the public 
but the restaurant operators themselves.’ — Ellis 
Arnall, Director of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
in announcing an order to the nation’s eating and 
drinking places to display ceiling price posters. 


A public which has been hearing more about a 
possible recession, possible decontrols and declining 
prices, rather than a revival of the boom of early 
Korean months may well find this order strange at 
this time—that is if the fact that this is an election 
year is lost to sight. 








SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowling 
League standing as of March 27, 1952 are as follows: 

TEAM Points 
Kumm (Capt.), Ghegan, R. Montanye, Krassowich, Manson 81 
Bean (Capt.), Lax, H. Frankel, Werkmeister, Reid 73 
Goodman (Capt.), Weissman, Farrell, Valentine, Smith.... 78 
Mewing (Capt.), G. Montanye, M. Meyer, LaPato, Klein... 75 
Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, Young, Gersten 72 
Donadio (Capt.), Rappa, O’Connor, Whiting, DeMaye 71% 
Hunter (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Weseman, Lytle 63 
Krisam (Capt.), Gavin, Gannon, Jacobs, Murphy 63 
Leone (Capt.), Tisch, O’Marra, Nieman, Bradley 63 
Greenberg (Capt.), Siegel, Cohen, Strauss, Voccoli 57 
Burian (Capt.), Siepser, Hunt, Growney, Kaiser 5614 
H. Meyer (Capt.), Swenson, A. Frankel, Wechsler, Murphy 54 


200 Club 5 Point Club 
W. Bradley H. Serlen 
C. Murphy W. Mewing 
A. Burian 
Our next bowling night is April 3, 1952 our next schedule is: 


Serlen vs. Leone Bean vs. Burian 
Mewing vs. Goodman Donadio vs. Kumm 
Meyer vs. Hunter Greenberg vs. Krisam 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES 


The annual spring outing of the Security 
Traders Association of Los Angeles will be 
held June 27-29 at the Hotel Del Coronado, 
Coronado, Calif. 


Thomas J. Euper, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
is chairman of the committee in charge of the 
outing. Other members are Scott Stout, Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co.; A. S. McOmber, Revel 
Miller & Co. and Richard Manwaring, First 
California Company. 


Thomas J. Euper 


BOND TRADERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 

The Bond Traders Club of Chicago, Inc. announce the follow- 
ing have been appointed to serve as directors for the year ending 
Feb. 28, 1953: William A. Grigsby, John Nuveen & Co., Lester J. 
Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., George R. Wahlquist, Weeden & Co. 
and Richard A. Wernecke, Paul H. Davis & Co. 

It is also announced the following officers and directors will 
serve as chairmen of the following committees: 

Publicity: William A. Grigsby; Program: Milton J. Isaacs, 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell; Finance: Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Membership: George R. Wahlquist; Bowling: Rich- 
ard A. Wernecke. 

The Club reports that because of “operational difficulties” the 
summer party this year will be held at the former Twin Orchard 
Country Club, Wolf Road and Bryn Mawr Avenue, now known 
as the Langford Links. The date is June 28. 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


Stockholders of Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Pittsburgh will vote April 7 on a 
proposal to increase capital stock 
in the amount of 200,000 shares. 
If authorized, the new stock will 
be offered to existing holders on 
the basis of one-for-three through 
a group headed by First Boston 
Corp., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, and Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 

ts * % 

The Atlantic Refining Co. will 
epend about $83,000,000 for plant 
expansion and equipment during 
the current year as compared with 
$71,300,000 in 1951, according to 
President Robert H. Colley. Net 
income in 1951 was $45,067,298, or 
$12.20 a common share, as con- 
trasted with $40,841,508, or $13.09 
on the smaller number of shares 
which were outstanding in the 
earlier year. Mr. Colley expressed 
doubt whether new income in 1952 
will be much, if any, higher than 
last year “particularly if the up- 
ward trend of payrolls and taxes 
continues.” 

f: %* te 

The Elliott Company, of Jean- 
nette, Pa., earned $5.40 per com- 
mon share in 1951 as contrasted 
with 34.46 in 1950. Net earnings 
for the respective periods 
amounted to $2,637,652 and $2,- 
077,438. Net shipments last year 
soared to a new peak of $40,332,- 
939, the comparable figure for 
1950 being $27,324,638. 


ws % % 


The Philadelphia metals dis- 
tributor firm of Williams & Co., 
Inc., whose stock was available to 
the public for the first time in 
1951, reported common _ share 
earnings in the latter period in the 
amount of $2.75 per unit, as 
against $2.65 in 1950. Chairman 
H. E. Williams told stockholders 
that sales in 1951 amounted to 
$36,410,413, compared with $27,- 
856,981 in the earlier period. 


# ve 


Net earnings of Pittsburgh Steel 
Company in 1951 totaled $7,331,- 
599, or $5.99 per common share, 
as contrasted with $6,350,410 or 
$6.13 in the earlier year. The lat- 
ter figure was achieved, however, 
on the basis of a much smaller 
volume of shares outstanding that 
Was true in 1951. In the annual 
report for 1951, Chairman J. H. 
Carter and President Avery C. 
Adams disclosed that 1951 marked 
the second successive year that 
the company achieved new rec- 
ords in sales, production and earn- 
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ings. Net sales at $149,255,271 re- 
flected an increase of 26% above 
the 1950 aggregate of $118,008,686, 
while shipments of 1,140,539 net 
tons constituted a 14% increment 
over the earlier year’s total of 
1,001,297. Unshipped orders at the 
start of 1952 were at an all-time 
record high. 
% xe us 

W. T. Nightingdale, President, 
revealed that Mountain Fuel Sup- 
ply Company had net income of 
$2,294,033 last year, or $1.15 a 
share, compared with $1,967,960, 
or 99 cents per unit, in 1950. Gas 
sales rose from 32,486 million 
cubic feet in 1950 to 35,766,000 last 
year. 

%% us te 

A syndicate headed by the First 
Boston Corp. is making public 
offering of $40,000,000 Pittsburgh 
Plate Gas Co. sinking fund deben- 
tures at a price of 100%. The 
debentures mature in 1967 and the 
company will use the proceeds for 
expansion purposes, including 
diversification of products. The 
company and its subsidiaries have 
spent about $138,000,000 for 
modernization and expansion in 
the last five years. 


%* %* % 


Although the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s operating revenue in 
1951 of $1,044,387,274 was the 
largest for any single carrier in 
history, the results for. the year 
were “far from satisfactory,” 
President Walter S. Franklin de- 
clared in the annual report to 
shareholders. Net income of $26,- 
697,717, or $2.03 a share, was 
achieved in the face of a defi- 
ciency of $44,000,000 between 
higher costs and inadequate rate 
increases, and a $10,000,000 loss 
incurred through work stoppages 
in the first two months of 1951. 
Mr. Franklin observed that the 
1950 net income of $38,420,677 in- 
cluded a tax reserve adjustment- 
credit applicable to prior years in 
the amount of $17,500,000 and 
back mail pay of $14,000,000. 

ts a oe 

The Molybdenum Corp. of 
America earned $1.67 per share in 
1951 as contrasted with $1.61 in 
the preceding year, according to 
President Marx Hirsch, who also 
disclosed in the annual report that 
the company is considering two 
areas, one in the United States 
and the other in Canada, on which 
exploratory work may be done in 
the search for new sources of 
metal. He further noted that the 
company is erecting a chemical 
plant at Mt. Pass, Calif., to pro- 
duce rare earth oxides for the 
metallurgical industries, 

* i % 


Despite an increase in sales and 
other revenues to $539,615,017 in 


1951 from the 1950 aggregate of 
$481,167,056, earnings per com- 
mon share of Aluminum Corp. of 
America last year declined to 
$7.53 as compared with $9.07 in the 
earlier period. The decline in per 
share earnings was occasioned by 
the marked increase in the tax 
burden, the 1951 total, excepting 
for social security, having 
amounted to $84,660,962 as com- 
pared with $50,818,024 in the ear- 
lier year. In a letter to share- 
holders, Arthur V. Davis, Chair- 
man, and I. W. Wilson, President, 
expressed optimism”’ over the out- 
look for aluminum’s long range 
future,” stating that new markets 
are in prospect and present users 
of aluminum “are expected to 
require much greater amounts in 
the future than were used here- 


tofore.”’ 
ve bad % 


The Scott Paper Co. reported 
net sales in 1951 of $123,523,769, 
which was an all-time high and 
represented a 26% increase over 
the 1950 aggregate. Income before 
taxes advanced from $23,643,397 
to $27,622,311 but, as a conse- 
quence of greatly increased taxes, 
net income in 1951 was $10,886,- 
311, or $3.50 a common share, as 
compared with $12,493,397, or 
$4.08 a share in 1950. The figures 
also include operations of the 
Soundview Pulp Co. which was 
absorbed by Scott Paper in No- 
vember, 1951. 


In his report to shareholders, 
President Thomas B. McCabe, 
former Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, asserted that the excess 
profits tax and wage and price 
controls “are very disturbing fact- 
ors in the orderly planning” of the 
company’s business. Continuance 
of controls, he said, will inflict 
substantial harm on the nation’s 
economy and lead to the post- 
ponement of “more definite and 
positive action” in the control of 
inflation. Increased production, 
he added, along with adequate 
monetary, credit and fiscal pol- 
icies are the best weapons to con- 
tain inflation “if we are to con- 
tinue in a guns and butter econ- 
omy.” 

"% % us 


In his report to shareholders, 
President R. A. Shipley of Na- 
tional Fireproofing Corp. of Pitts- 
burgh reported net profit for 1951 
of $846,740, or $1.73 per share, as 
contrasted with $583,079, or $1.19 
a share in the earlier year. The 
company, he said, began the new 
year with a smaller backlog of 
orders than in 1951 but greater 
than the average for the past five 


years. 
% * * 


At the annual meeting on April 
23, stockholders of Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. will vote on a pro- 
pohed increase in authorized in- 
debtedness to $25,000,000 from the 
present $10,000,000 limit. The 
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company, it was said, does not 
eontemplate any borrowing in the 
near future but seeks to be in a 
position to meet future require- 
ments as conditions dictate. 

ad ad a 


At the annual meeting on May 1, 
stockholders of Baldwin Securities 
Corp. will vote on a proposal to 
reduce par value of the common 
stock from 75 cents to 1 cent a 
share, thereby reducing the stated 
capital applicable to the outstand- 
ing 2,375,298 shares from $1,781,- 
473 to $23,753. The difference of 
$1,757,720 will be added to the 
paid-in surplus. Purpose of the 
amendment, according to the 
proxy statement, is to permit dis- 
tribution to shareholders of pro- 
ceeds from future sales of the 
Midvale Co., General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp. and other securities. 


The Midvale Co., whose stock 
is 63.2% owned by Baldwin Se- 
curities Corp., had an extremely 
successful year in 1951, earnings 
have amounted to $1,619,925 as 
compared with no more than 
$51,143 in 1950. According to Pres- 
ident R. T. Nalle, $1,166,000 was 
spent for expansion purposes in 
the recent year and further out- 
lays are necessary to “meet cur- 
rent and future demands.” The 
backlog of orders, coupled with 
continuing demand for its prod- 
ucts, Mr. Nalle added, indicates 
that “the present or higher level 
of operations should be main- 
tained in 1952.” 

as % % 

According to President W. S. 
Hallahan, the Plymouth Oil Co. 
had its greatest production and 
profit year in 1951, earnings hav- 
ing risen to $4.24 a share from 
$3.51 a share in the earlier year. 
The company has acquired about 
150,000 acres in the fabulous Wil- 
liston Basin area. 


* %* a 


The Dravo Corp. had net income 
of $3,720,560 in 1951, equal to $7.50 
a common share, compared with 
$4,017,592, or $7.91 in the previous 
years, the figures in each instance 
being after provision for preferred 
dividends. Backlogs of orders at 
the year-end totaled $83,537,090, 
contrasted with $40,302,000 at the 
close of 1950. 

te % fs 

Sales of the H. K. Porter Ce., 
Inc., in 1951 were almost twice 
the total for the preceding period, 
the comparable figures being $48,- 
448.635 and $24,531,769, respec- 
tively. Net earnings last year, 
after payments on the preferred, 
equalled $6.39 per common share, 
whereas the figure for 1950 was 
$3.57. 


Household Finance 
Debs. Sold Privately 


Favorable debt refunding by 
Household Finance Corp. has just 
been completed with the an- 
nouncement on April 2 of the 
private sale through Lee Higgin- 
son Corp. of $25,000,000 of the 
loan company’s serial debentures. 
The securities were sold to a 
smal] group of pension funds, in- 
surance companies and others. 
Bearing 35% interest rate, the 
debentures mature in $5,000,000 
amounts each on April 1, 1963, 
1965, 1967, 1969 and 1972. 


Purpose of the current refi- 
nancing is to replace a similar 
amount of U. S. bank loans pres- 
ently outstanding in aggregate of 
$90,200,000. Total funded and cur- 
rent debt of the company remains 
unchanged at approximately 
$200,000,000. 


Household Finance operates 572 
branches located in 386 cities of 
29 states and 10 Canadian Prov- 
inces. For the year ended Dec. 31, 
1951, the company made 1,871,915 
loans totalling $526,927,285 and 
reported gross income from op- 


erations of $62,421,836 and net in- 
come after taxes of $12,538,986. 


(1405) 2 


R. W. Glarke Go fo 
Admit J. Buckingham 


Richard W. Clarke & Co., 527 
Fifth Avenue, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, om 
April 15 will admit John der. 
Buckingham to partnership in the 
firm. Mr. Buckingham has re= 
cently been with the New York 
office of R. L. Day & Co. Prior 
thereto he was with F. S. Moseley 
& Co. and G. H. Walker & Co. 
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William Harrell Joins 
Reynolds Go., Chicago 


William R. Harrell 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — William R. 
Harrell has become associated 
with Reynolds & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Harrell was 
formerly an officer of E. W. 
Thomas & Company. 


Halsey, Stuart Offers 
Erie Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates yesterday (April 2) of- 
fered, subject to approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
$1,800,000 Erie RR. 2%% serial 
equipment trust certificates 
(second equipment trust of 1952) 
maturing semi-annually Oct. 15, 
1952 to April 15, 1962. The cer- 
tificates, issued under the Phila- 
delphia Plan, are priced to yield 
from 2.00% to 2.90%, according 
to maturity. 

These certificates will be se- 
cured by new § standard-gauge 
railroad equipment estimated to 
cost $2,265,000. 

Other members of the offering 
group include R. W. Pressprich & 
Co.; Freeman & Co.; and Mc- 
Master Hutchinson & Co. 


Fred Schulz Is With 
Shearson, Hammill Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Fred W. Schulz 
has become associated with Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Schulz was 
formerly with McDougal & Co., 
specializing in state and munici- 
pal bonds. Prior thereto he was 
manager of the municipal depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of E. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government market continues to display a strong and 
confident tone, with the long-term and short-term obligations both 
under accumulation because investors appear to be putting slightly 
larger amounts of funds into these securities. To be sure, this 
investing is not nearly approaching the volume that would be 
expected under more normal conditions, but it is sufficient never- 
theless to make a very thin market sit up and take notice of it. 
The favorable action in Governments also helped to clean up slow 
new issues of corporates. Sellers are still on the reluctant side 
as far as liquidation of Treasuries is concerned, but this will not 
prevail too long because there is always a price at which securi- 
ties will come into the market. Also, it should be remembered 
that there still are many uncertainties facing the market which 
will not be resolved for a while. 


There is apparently no let-up in the demand for the short- 
term liquid obligations, despite the tendency to move out into 
the higher income issues. The near-eligible tap bonds, along with 
the eligible 2%s, the longer partials, and the longest bank 2'%s, 
have been the pacemakers. 


Buying of Long-Terms Continues 


A consistent, even though not too sizable demand at any one 
time, is resulting in fairly important amounts of long-term Treas- 
ury bonds being taken out of the market. The steady buying by 
private pension funds, private trust accounts and state funds of 
the higher income Government obligations has imparted a more 
favorable tone price-wise to these obligations. 


Although the rise which has taken place in many of these 
securities is not too substantial yet, it is not expected it is going 
to continue upward indefinitely without interruptions because 
prices are approaching levels where bonds will probably be avail- 
able for sales shortly in some volume. Whether the improved 
technical position of the market can be attributed to more buyers 
or less sellers is something that could turn out to be very impor- 
tant, when it comes to considering the future trend of the long 
market. There is no denying the fact that the long bonds have 
been and still are going into strong bonds. This is being done by 
the dollar averaging method in some cases, whereas in other 
instances it is the result of switches that are being made from 
short-terms into the higher income obligations. Income is a fac- 
tor in some of these purchases, while price appreciation is given 
greater consideration in others. This has resulted in a more rounded 
demand which has also been helped becuuse there are many institu- 
tions that appear to be giving greater attention now to maturity 
distributions than previously, but this time the maturity schedul- 
ing is more concerned with the longer-end of the list. In other 
words, a lengthening of maturities appears to be under way in 
moderate amounts. 

There has not been any turn-about or change in money market 
factors to explain the better market feeling towards the higher 
income issues. Also there is not likely to be very much of a tan- 
gible nature that can be used as a real measure of the future action 
of the money markets, until the size of the Government deficit 
is known and how it will be financed. Congress will have to work 
out the answer to that one. 


Why the Demand for Distant Issues? 

Accordingly, what reason can be ascribed for the expanding, 
although still limited buying in the higher income Treasury obli- 
gations? It is evident that the pressure of funds seeking invest- 
ment is the explanation of the steady demand which is around 
for the higher income Government securities. To be sure only a 
small amount of the funds available for purchase of securities is 
being put into the longer-term obligations in most instances. 
Nevertheless, this is more than it has been and when coupled with 
the very limited supply of bonds available for sale, it has brought 
about higher quotations for the outstanding marketable issues. 
This buying is quite likely to continue even though there are still 
more than a few uncertainties overhanging the market. 

It is evident that the 244s due 12/15/67-72, is the most popular 
obligation and the bond in which the greater part of the volume 
and activity is taking place. Report from dealers and other opera- 
tors in the Government market indicate that more of December 
1967/72s change hands than nearly all of the other top issues put 
together. This is purely from the standpoint of volume and activ- 
ity with no consideration being given to the market quotation 
trend. The June 1959/62s, it seems, have taken the lead away from 
the 2%s of 1962/67, which has been the bellwether issue of the 


near-eligible restricted group. It is, however, still a neck and neck 
situation with these two bonds. 


Bank Eligibles Have Following 

The bank eligible issues, despite the trend of loans, continue 
to attract more attention, with reports showing that the 224s due 
1957/59 are coming in for very important even though it may be 
belated recognition. Most of this buying, it seems, is coming from 
the small bank areas where loans have not been moving ahead. 
The last four partials continue to be on the attractive list with 
the play here coming from New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
mainly. It was reported that a fairly good sized block of the bank 
22s of 1967/72 found a new home recently. They supposedly came 
from an insurance company portfolio. 
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A Defense of Consumer Credit 
Controls 


that their loans were for medical 
purposes and, therefore, exempt 
from application of the regulation, 
and when we found that local 
competitive companies showed 
almost no cases of this type of 
exemption, we felt obligated to 
make some investigations. The 
results raised considerable doubt 
on whether the statements had 
been accepted in good faith. Hap- 
pily, the company was willing to 
correct the practice, and subse- 
quent check-ups disclosed no fur- 
ther doubtful cases. 


In another case, a company had 
many loans on which monthly 
payments were accepted in much 
smaller amounts than called for 
by the written terms of the loans. 
This practice was also voluntarily 
corrected. 


In one community, we found 
that there had come to be a very 
general practice of marking up the 
trade-in allowance for a _ used 
car trade-in and, at the same time, 
raising the sale price of the car 
being sold so that the trade-in 
car would represent a one-third 
down-payment, One of our offi- 
cers had a meeting with the auto- 
moblie dealers of the city and a 
satisfactory response from them, 
although some newspapers writers 
were outspokenly critical of our 
tactics. 


There have been some cases 
which we have been obliged to 
take into Federal courts and in 
which injunctions have been ob- 
tained against violators. In one of 
these cases, the registrant con- 
tinued to violate; and the U. S. 
Attorney in the community has 
been instructed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to institute crimi- 
nal contempt of court proceedings. 
Many of the violations are on the 
part of individuals or companies 
which are in a marginal group 
and apparently trying to stay in 
business by going after business 
on an unsound basis. These con- 
cerns May seek credit from banks 
or other credit-granting organi- 
zations which themselves conduct 
operations in full compliance with 
the regulation; and, in some cases, 
they pass on paper which has 
undisclosed irregularities which 
could cause embarrassment. The 
banks might be helpful in per- 
suading any of their borrowers 
who come within this group to 
operate On a sound and legal 
basis. 

While it is not a primary pur- 
pose of Regulation W, I have 
always rather liked the fact that 
its provisions tend to keep the 
granting of instalment and con- 
sumer credit within safe and 
sensible bounds and thus make for 
sound credit. This has not been 
one of the avowed purposes of 
the regulation, and I do not be- 
lieve that I would advocate that 
the regulation be established or 
continued for this purpose alone, 
but it is at least a valuable by- 
product. 


Consumer Credit Under 
Scrutiny 


What I have been saying ex- 
presses my personal views. For- 
tunately, we have authoritative 
expressions from others in the re- 
plies to the questions asked by the 
Subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, 
which included one on regulation 
of consumer credit. This question 
has been answered by the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and 
by the Federal Reserve bank 
presidents. A related question on 
the appropriate roles of direct 
controls (e.g., price and wage), 
selective credit controls, and a 
general tightening of credit as 
means of restraining inflation has 


produced most interesting and 
clear discussions by a representa 
tive group of economists and 
others. To make this material con 
veniently available for you, re 
prints have been made of these 
portions of the Subcommittee 
publication. 

The discussion contained . in 
these replies is most worthwhile 
and I hope you will read it. 
think the reply by the chairma 
of the Board of Governors i 
praiseworthy as a clear and objec 
tive discussion of the question. If 
should be read in full, but time 
permits me to make only limited 
quotations today. Note this com 
ment on the important role of 
consumer credit: 


“Relation of Consumer Credit te 
Economic Stability: The orderly 
long range expansion of consum 
er credit has been, and is, a neces 
sary and desirable means of pro 
moting a higher standard of liv 
ing, especially because of its asso 
ciation in this country with the 
mass production and distributio 
of consumer durable goods. The 
consumer credit area has become 
a strategic one both because of its 
size and volatility and because of 
the point at which it provide 
purchasing power. 


“Insight into the part played b 
consumer credit expansion during 
the 1949-50 bank credit expansion 
may be found by comparing 
changes in consumer credit with 
changes in other types of credit 
In the 12 months ending June 30 
1950—roughly the year preceding 
the outbreak of hostilities in Ko 
rea—data for all insured commer 
cial banks show that commerciz 
loans expanded $522 million; agri- 
cultural loans, $85 million; real 
estate loans, $1,383 million; and 
consumer loans, $1.592 million, 
The consumer loan total shown 
here does not reflect the indirect 
support given by banks to this 
area in the form of commercial 
loans to sales finance companies 
and other nonbank consumer 
lending institutions. 


“ . . the consumer credit area 
is of substantial importance in the 
economy. The restraint of this 
area in times of severe inflation- 
ary pressures can be a salutary 
stabilizing influence. On the other 
hand, in a period when deflation- 
ary factors are at work, stimula- 
tion of this type of credit can ex- 
pand immediate purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers and 
contribute to economic recovery. 


“Role of Consumer Credit Regu- 
lation as an Anti-inflationary Re- 
straint: Consumer credit functions 
at a point in the economy and in 
a manner that tends to make it 
relatively unresponsive to the ef- 
fects of general credit instru- 
ments. For this reason, selection 
of this credit area for regulation 
provides a helpful supplement to 
the general measures.” 


Note that the chairman of the 
Board speaks of selection of this 
credit area for regulation as a 
helpful supplement to general 
credit measures. The point that 
regulation of consumer credit 
should be regarded as a supple- 
ment to general credit measures 
is made in the joint reply of the 
Federal Reserve Bank presidents. 
They say: 

“Although it is never possible 
to single out one instrument of 
credit control from many others 
and measure its effectiveness 
without regard to the possible ef- 
fects of other credit controls in 
operation, it would appear to be 
more than mere coincidence that 
the increase in the volume of con- 
sumer credit outstanding began to 
level off with the application of 
Regulation W and actually de- 
clined during the first seven 
months of 1951. This same pattern 
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revailed with respect to instal- 
ent credit and would seem to 
dicate that Regulation W has 
ayed a valuable part in the ef- 
prt to control the total volume of 
redit and, particularly, to limit 
xcesses in the consumer credit 
ector of the economy. In addi- 
ion, the majority of reports re- 
epived from those who have been 
ffected by the regulation appears 
» indicate that the application of 
his form of credit control has had 
notable restraining influence 
apon demand in this particular 
‘consumer goods sector of the 
conomy.” 
I think it is important that both 
n the comment of the Board of 
overnors and the joint reply of 
he Federal Reserve bank presi- 
lents, the view is expressed that 
elective credit regulations are a 
pplementary type of control in- 
rument which should be used 
is needed as an adjunct to general 
edit and monetary measures. 


Views of Economists 


The views of the economists 
aried considerably. Some ex- 
bressed disbelief in any use of a 

lective control such as that of 
pnsumer credit; some recognized 
ts usefulness as a supplementary 
éthod; and a few were clearly 
n favor of using this control to- 
yether with direct controls. 


It is my view that a better job 
an be done by general measyres 
bf controi than is possible where 
platively small sectors of the 
yeneral economic field are cov- 

ed. To this I add the belief that 

the general controls are well 
pxecuted, the usefulness of control 
by sectors is reduced. A point can 
bé reached where disadvantages 
such as difficulties of administra- 
ion, public resistance, derange- 
ents of normal trade patterns, 
ith individual hardship or in- 
ustice, come to outweigh advant- 
ages to be expected from the ap- 
plication of the specific controls. 

Moreover, the general controls 
are sometimes sufficiently effec- 
ive to blanket the specific con- 
rol. I believe this has proved to 
be the case with Regulation X 
here a moderate stiffening in 
nterest rates so reduced the 
availability of mortgage money at 
rates borrowers were willing to 
pay or could pay under rules 
applicable to the particular 
ethod of borrowing, as to put 
a considerable check on the con- 
struction of residences when that 
as the end sought by the real 
estate credit control. In other 
words, the general control did 
he job, and the specific control 
has had only an_ inconclusive 
rial. Therefore, I suggest that it 
is important that the machinery 
for exercising well conceived and 
effective credit controls along 
orthodox lines is most important. 
I suggest also that the mainte- 
mance of such controls is a subject 
in which every bank, every fi- 
mancial business enterprise, and 
every citizen has a great interest. 


Blyth Group Offers 
Portland Gen. El. Stk. 


A syndicate headed by Blyth & 
Co., Inc. on April 1 made a public 
offering of 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of Portland General 
Electric Co. at $27.75 per share. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
applied as a partial payment on 
the 2% and 234% notes payable 
to banks. amounting to $8,000,000 
as of Dec. 31. 1951 and maturing 
May, 1952. These notes were 
issued to provide funds to carry 
on the company’s extensive con- 
struction program. The company 
expects to pay off the balance of 
the notes by May 1, 1952, from 
funds to be derived from the pro- 
posed sale of an issue of first 
mortgage bonds, unless extended, 
and if extended will be paid from 
the proceeds of such bonds prior 
to 1953. The company’s construc- 
tion program in 1952 is expected 
to total $15,275,000 of which about 


$6,775,000 will be applicable to 
the Pelton Project on the Des- 
chutes River. The remainder will 
be used for improvements and 
additions to the company’s trans- 
mission and distribution system 
and for other purposes. 

Portland General Electric is an 
operating public utility furnish- 
ing electric service to most of the 
fertile lower Willamette Valley. 
The area served covers approxi- 
mately 2,300 square miles. The 
company serves the cities of Port- 


For. 


NET INCOME 


Net income was $38,123,000, ex- 
ceeded only in 1936 and 1941. It was 
equal to $4.80 a common share, com- 
pared with $4.25 a share in 1950. 


REVENUES 


Coal and coke produced all-time 
high revenues of $196 million, due 
largely to abnormal export of coal 


to Europe. 


Merchandise traffic accounted for 
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land, Salem, Oregon City, St. 
Helens and 40 other incorporated 
cities and towns and more than 
90% of all suburban and farm 
homes within its operating terri- 
tory. 

The company reported net in- 
come of $3,322,861 for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1951, equal to $2.66 
per share. This compares with net 
income of $3,357,875, equal to 
$2.77 per share in 1950. Dividends 
paid in 1951 amounted to $1.80 
per share. 


of 


handled 


42 per cent of total freight revenues. 
At $145 million these revenues were 
$11.4 million above 1950 and $9.6 million above the 1948 


record year. 


One hundred and four additional diversified indus- 
tries, at a plant-building cost of $100 million, located on 
C&O lines. These plants will give CxO revenues of about 


$4 million annually. 


OPERATIONS 


Control of expenses: despite inflated costs, the operating 
ratio of 71.0 per cent was the best in seven years, with the 
exception of 1950's 69.4 per cent. 


Operating efficiency 


set new high records, reflecting 


better planning, selective dieselization, work simplifica- 
tion and installation of labor-saving devices. 


James G. BLAINE 
New York, N. Y. 


Rosert J. BowMAN 
Detroit, Michigan 


Rosert J. BULKLEY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuomas J. DEEGAN, Jr. 


New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMAN 


the Cap encing 8. tellcenie:. 
¢ First among bituminous 


yp id in number 


ond, although only tenth in total revenues, 
e Fourth in net income earned 


E. Bates McKee to 
Be Bache Partner 


Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 


admit E. Bates McKee to partner- 
ship on April 15. Mr. McKee is 
a partner in Richard W. Clarke 
& Co. and an officer of the 
Richard W. Clarke Corporation. 
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Villard Foreign Mgr. 
For Goldman, Sachs 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Paul R. Villard has 
joined the firm as manager of its 
foreign department. Mr. Villard 
formerly served in a similar ca- 
pacity with Hirsch & Co. 





Reports the Highlights of 1951 


TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 


Expenditures for new equipment 
and roadway improvements 
amounted to $73 million. 


TAXATION 


A further increase in tax rates 
brought the year’s total tax bill to 


$62 million. $3 was paid in taxes for 


every $1 paid Chesapeake and Ohio 
shareholders. 


FINANCING 

Funded debt, reduced to $234 mil- 
lion, had no substantial maturities due before 1973. Net 
cost of interest charges, after taxes, on all debt, including 
equipment obligations, was only 1.5 per cent of revenues. 
This was less than one-half what C&O net interest cost 


was ten years ago. 


CASH POSITION AND DIVIDENDS 


Your company’s financial position continued strong. 
Payments to shareholders were increased following re- 
covery from the unprecedented coal strikes of 1949, when 
the mines operated only 170 days. A dividend of 75 cents 
was declared for the final 1951 quarter and also for the 


first quarter of 1952. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Cyrus S. EATON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HERBERT FITZPATRICK 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Henry J. Guito 
Adams, Mass. 


ALLAN P. Kirsy 
Morristown, N. J. 


WILLIAM H. Lirscoms 
Leesburg, Va. 


WALTER S. McLucas 
Detroit, Mich. 


Rosert W. PurcELL 
New York, N. Y. 


Harry C. THOMPSON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WALTER J. Tuony 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ANDREW VAN PELT 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rosert R. YOUNG 
Newport, R. I. 


These highlights appear in C&O’s 1951 Annual Report. For copy of the complete re- 
port, write Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 413 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Considerable comment has 
arisen because of the recent ad- 
vance of the Canadian dollar to a 
premium higher than has been 
quoted in many years. On March 
30, the Canadian dollar is reported 
to have reached a high of 1.0163 
in U. S. currency. This premium 
puts the Canadian banks in an 
adverse exchange position, and 
they are seeking to avoid paying 
the premium. Calls have been 
made that the Bank of Canada, 
the central bank organization, buy 
a sizable block of gold from the 
Federal Reserve at the fixed price 
of $35 per ounce. 

When it is remembered that 
only a few months ago, the Ca- 
madian dollar was at a substantial 
discount, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment was following a policy of 
import and exchange restrictions 
to ease the gap in the nation’s 
balance of payments, the present 
premium position of the Canadian 
dollar highlights the phenomenal 
success achieved by the Dominion 
in placing her economy on a sound 
basis. One must go back as far 
as 1934 to find a similar situation, 
when Canadian exchange had 
been as high as at present. If it 
continues and becomes more in- 


tensified it will mean a cheapen- 
ing of Canadian imports and in- 
creases in prices of Canadian ex- 
ports. A corrective then will be 


forthcoming, and, indeed, may be 
s00n expected. 

Undoubtedly, the recent de- 
mand for Canadian dollars in the 
U. S. has been created by heavy 
investments by Americans in Ca- 
madian projects. As noticed in this 
column previously, Canadian in- 
vestments have become increas- 
ingly popular in recent years, and 
prices of shares in Canadian cor- 
porations have been rising. There 
seems to be more confidence in 
Canada by American businessmen 
than in any other foreign area. 

This was noted in a recent ad- 
dress in San Francisco by Henry 
W. Drath, Vice-President of the 
International Banking Depart- 
ment of the bank of America. Mr. 
Drath estimated the increase dur- 
ing the last decade in U. S. in- 
vestments in Canada at $8 billion, 
and he ascribed the placing of 
this sum to higher profits of Ca- 
madian business firms, as well as 
a sound political and tax situation, 
and the minimum of red tape sur- 
rounding business operations. 

“The fiscal policies of Canada 
inspire particular confidence,” 
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Mr. Drath said. “The voluntary 
measures taken by Canadian in- 
stitutions to counter inflation have 
been notably effective and add to 
already impressive prospects for 
Canada’s future.” 

“The outlook for the remainder 
of 1952 is bright indeed,” he 
added, “with a development pro- 
gram of $5,000,000,000 offering 
opportunity to U. S. investors and 
businessmen alike.” 

It is noted by the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in its current “Monthly 
Review,” that Canada’s struggle 
against inflation has been accom- 
plished by an expansion in the 
money supply and an era of cheap 
money rates. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia notes 
that currency and bank deposits 
in the hands of the public in 


Canada has been increasing for 
19 consecutive years. At the end 
of 1951 it was more than four 
times as large as in 1932, nearly 
314 times as great as just before 
the war, and half again as large 
as at the end of the war. 

This expansion in Canadian 
money supply is a universal post- 
war phenomenon. However, as 


the “Review” points out, the Ca- 
nadian increase is in fact one of 


the most moderate advances in 
the Western World. Among the 
more important countries only 
Switzerland, Denmark, Britain, 


Holland and Sweden show smaller 
increases, and the rise in the 
United States has been just about 
the same as in Canada. 

Actually, the record in Canada 
is better than these comparisons 
suggest. By itself, the increase in 
the money supply does not give 
an accurate impression of the de- 
gree of inflation or deterioration 
in the value of money. It must 
be correlated to the production on 
which money can be spent. And, 
as is well known, the quantity of 
Canada’s production has approxi- 
mately doubled since 1939—a rec- 
ord which is approached only by 
the United States. 

Thus, when reviewed in the 
light of enlarged production, the 
increase in Canada’s money sup- 
ply has been relatively less than 
in most other countries of similar 
type or economic status. 


Wilbur Kolburg With 
Crowell, Weedon Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Wilbur 
R. Kolburg has become associated 
with Crowell, Weedon & Co., 650 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Kolburg was formerly for 
many years trader for Harbison & 
Henderson. 


S. F. Hutchison Is 
With Frederic Adams 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Samuel F. Hut- 
chison has become associated with 
Frederic A. Adams, U. S. National 
Bank Building. Mr. Hutchison in 
the past was assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the United States National 
Bank of Denver and was for many 
years cashier for Peters, Writer & 
Christensen, Inc. 





Joins Hamilton Managem’t 
(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Mrs. Belle 
O’Heron is with Hamilton Man- 
agement Corporation, 445 Grant 
Street. 


With Inv. Service Corp. 

(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. — James R. 
Maxwell is with Investment Serv- 


ice Corporation, 444 Sherman 
Street. 
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Worldwide Inflation 
End Monetary Disorder 


no sound international cooperation 
is possible without monetary soli- 
darity, and no monetary solidarity 
is realizable as long as we in- 
dulge in inflation, Order in the 
world will not be restored unless 
we decide to stop inflation, and we 
shall not know how to reconstruct 
our monetary system durably un- 
less we first relearn what money 
means. The Western world is 
drifting into chaos as much be- 
cause of ignorance as because of 
bad politics or the wickedness of 
human nature. The U. S. Council 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce deserves great credit 
for constantly stressing the im- 
portance of sound money if we 
are to have international co- 
operation and unrestricted, multi- 
lateral international trade. 

Before I analyze the causes of 
international disorder and indi- 
cate the possible remedies thereof, 
I wish to answer a basic question. 

The question, or rather the rid- 
dle, is this: While many people, 
including myself, constantly warn 
us against inflation, there are 
many others, including myself, 
who forecast a trend toward lower 
prices, or what some call defla- 
tion. How do we reconcile the 
fear of inflation with the forecast 
of lower prices? 


The Main Problem 

The fact is that our problem is 
to avoid both inflation and the 
kind of deflation which we are 
bound to get once we stop the 
huge paper-money inflation con- 
comitant with great wars and the 
great bank-credit expansion which 
characterized the aftermaths of 
both recent World Wars. The 
classic and neo-classic school of 
economics, confirmed by expe- 
riences of the past, does not be- 
lieve that we can inflate paper- 
money indefinitely with impunity 
(whether disguised or not as 
monetized debt); neither does it 
believe that there is no limit to 
credit expansion by banks. Fur- 
thermore, theory and experience 
teach us that when monetary and 
credit expansion are stopped, a 
readjustment in our economy be- 
comes inevitable, if we are to 
maintain a free society. 


There is, however, a new school 
of thought which, forgetful of the 
lessons of the past, thinks that 
we now know how to stabilize 
prices or incomes, or even prices 
and incomes, by monetary and 
fiscal management. This chief 
remedy to monetary inflation and 
its consequences is more monetary 
inflation. Some of you may have 
met or heard of quack doctors, 
who treat their patients with so 
many drugs that one is not able 
to realize any more whether it is 
the disease or the treatment which 
is killing the patient. 

Typical of this way of thinking 
is the chief economic advisor to 
our President, Mr. Leon Keyser- 
ling, or Professor Seymour Harris 
of Harvard, who on the 19th of 
March told a House Committee 
that he could not agree “with 
what seems to be an underlying 
assumption that monetary expan- 
sion and monetization of the debt 
is sinful.” He further stated, as 
quoted by the New York “Times”: 

“In the absence of all-out war, 
this country may well experience 
a rise of real national income in 
the next 20 to 30 year of 100%. 
In view of the growth of institu- 
tional pressures of an inflationary 
type, a rise of prices of 50% in 
the next 25 years is a conservative 
projection. On these assumptions 
the country would need to in- 
crease total currency and deposits 
from $180 to $540 billion. Where 
is the money to come from,” asks 


Professor Harris, “if not from the 
monetization of debt’’? 


Professor Harris belongs to the 
school of thought which thinks 
the government can insure “per- 
petual boom” by a combination of 
deficit financing and easy credit 
policies. The government, to 
maintain constantly a state of 
“full-employment” will tax and 
tax and what it cannot get by 
taxation, it will obtain from the 
Federal Reserve Banks in the 
form of cheap and depreciating 
money. It is therefore extremely 
important to stress constantly the 
dangers of inflation. Inflation is 
only a hidden, and most unjust 
tool of taxation and confiscation. 
Inflation is nothing else than rob- 
bery and culminates in a complete 
demoralization and destruction of 
the free society. 


The Only Solution 


The only way to stop inflation 
is to stop inflating our money 
supply. The greater the monetary 
and credit mischief the more se- 
rious is bound to be the readjust- 
ment in our economy, when the 


monetary inflation and _ credit 
expansion have to be _ stopped. 
With right economic, monetary 


and fiscal policies we can avoid 
the necessary readjustment de- 
generating into a long and deep 
depression. [I do not consider 
widespread, prolonged unemploy- 
ment inevitable in a free society 
even after upheavals like those 
created by a war and its after- 
math, provided we behave like 
sober human beings capable of 
self-restraint. This presupposes, 
however, that we do not perpe- 
trate monetary and credit mischief 
to a point where we cannot sum- 
mon the courage to stop it for 
fear of the consequences. It pre- 
supposes that we have flexibility 
of wages and prices. Our policy 
of cheap money in a time of boom 
is absurd. It doesn’t make sense 
to support farm prices when they 
reach such high levels as they 
have since World War Il. It does 
not make sense to me to expand 
bank credit abnormally for the 
expansion of our economy, whose 
manufacturing capacity is already 
twice as large as it was in 1939. 

It is absurd, if not criminal, to 
expand consumer credit in times 
of boom. But apparently our 
government, businessmen, work- 
ers and farmers seem to condone 
these foolish and crazy policies. 
The price we may have to pay for 
all this mischief is a completely 
controlled and regimented econ- 
omy, because on one side our 
nation will want to avoid dis- 
orderly monetary inflation, and 
On the other side it will not tol- 
erate large-scale, widespread un- 
employment. The sooner we stop 
inflation the greater is our chance 
of escaping the above-mentioned 
dilemma and the greater is our 
chance to save our free society. 
It may not be too late, but it is 
certainly late. 


The International Disorder 


Let us revert to the causes of 
international disorder. A _ great 
deal of it finds its roots, of course, 
in the World War II and in the 
Communist cold-warm war. But 
the greatest part is of our own 
doing. 

(1) In the first place I would 
put our intellectual bewilderment, 
due mainly to the teachings of the 
late Lord Keynes, and even more 
so to that of his disciples. If we 
should lose our individual free- 
dom, it is my belief that history 
will ascribe it more to Keynes 
than to Karl Marx. An example 
of the consequences of his teach- 
ings is the aforementioned state- 
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ment by Professor Harris of Har- 
vard. F.eynes’ remedies to our 
economic ills were in the nature of 
expedients, He is the author of 
the maxim that “in the long run 
we are all dead.” The keenest 
insight in Keynes’ psychology was 
given to me by a British econo- 
mist. She (the economist is a 
distinguished woman) remarked 
that Keynes would never have 
coined the mentioned maxim if 
he had had children. 

As a consequence of the so- 
phisticated fallacies with which 
we have been nurtured in the last 
two decades, our mental confusion 
is such that while some first-class 
British economists express fear of 
a new devaluation of the pound, 
others argue for an up-valuation 
as a remedy to the newest British 
crisis in foreign payments. 

(2) A second cause of the inter- 
national disorder are the infla- 
tionary, domestic policies of prac- 
tically all countries, including 
our own. Most countries have 
been living beyond their means 
and have camouflaged their inter- 
national insolvency by exchange 
controls and other impediments to 
international trade. The so-called 
“dollar shortage” is nothing but 
the result of inflationary policies 


and of inconvertibility of cure 
rencies. 
(3) A third cause is that we 


Americans have not yet accepted 
the logical and necessary conse- 
quences of being a rich creditor- 
nation. We have tariff and immi- 
gration policies which are 
incompatible. Besides our tariffs 
are so high and our custom 
procedure so cumbersome and 
obnoxious that they prevent the 
expansion of imports of manufac- 
tured goods into the United States. 
We cannot constantly sermon the 
foreign countries on the virtues of 
competition and productivity and 
at the same time close our doors 
to foreign manufactured products 
for fear that they will invade our 
market. As an offset to our in- 
consistent policies and because we 
have a bad conscience, we are 
making gifts to foreign countries 
with consequences which are not 
good or healthy. 


(4) The domestic and interna- 
tional policies of most countries 
(plus some institutional arrange- 
ments agreed upon during and 
after the war) are incompatible, 


Autonomy Inconsistent With 
Convertibility 


We cannot have free converti- 
bility of currencies, fixed ex- 
change rates and _ unrestricted 
multilateral trade, while each 
country is pursuing autonomous 
nationalistic monetary policies. 
This explains why all our help to 
Europe has been of no avail and 
why in matters of international 
trade we are farther away than 
ever from our professed goal of 
non-restrictionism and multilater- 
alism. We should have attached 
stringent conditions as to internal 
fiscal and monetary management 
to the aid we gave the partici- 
pating nations in the Marshall 
Plan. I was and I am in favor of 
aiding Europe provided it is done 
in ways which will restore the 
economic health and independence 
of the European countries. It 
looks as if the so-called defense- 
aid under the Mutual Security 
appropriation is nothing else 
than the continuation of a camou- 
flaged Marshall Plan. The eco- 
nomic aid, now called defense aid, 
will make possible the continua<- 
tion of domestic inflationary poli- 
cies. As a result, they have too 
much money and too little in- 
certive. With this kind of a 
policy I am afraid that when our 
economic aid will come to an end, 
as it surely will, the European 
countries, which we have presum- 
ably helped, will be worse off than 
ever and ready victims to social- 
ism or communism. 

(5) At this point an important 
question arises: Why do many 
European countries have per- 
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sistent or chronic balance-of- 
payments deficits despite the 
great financial aid from the United 
States? The answer lies mainly 
in the fact that the monetary 
mechanisms which used to estab- 
lish equilibrium have been dis- 
carded. What were these mone- 
tary mechanisms? Under the 
gold standard it was the move- 
ment of gold. When the gold 
standard was abandoned it was 
the free movement of exchange 
rates. 


In any good book on interna- 
tional trade or foreign exchange 
you will find explained how the 
just-mentioned monetary mech- 
anisms were maintaining equilib- 
rium in foreign payments. The 
point I wish to stress is that in 
the days when we had the gold 
standard, any concern with the 
balance of payments was regarded 
as superfluous. The explanation 
for this fact is that governments 
were pursuing domestic policies 
which were non-inflationary and 
which maintained the money 
sound (in particular public expen- 
diture was financed without 
inflation). We can also have an 
automatic equilibrium of our 
foreign payments even when 
countries have autonomous mone- 
tary policies, provided the ex- 
change rates are allowed to move 
freely. What we cannot have at 
the same time is autonomous 
monetary policies, fixed exchange 
rates, convertible currencies and 
unrestricted multilateral trade. 
In other words, our policies and 
our aims were incompatible. 


Our Own Policy 


(6) One of the main causes of 
the international disorder is our 
Own nationalistic monetary pol- 
icy. We must understand that 
when we are prosperous our in- 
fluence on world prices is such 
that for all practical purposes the 
dollar prices are world prices. It 
must be said that since Korea our 
purchases on world markets for 
stockpiling and our huge expan- 
sion of bank credit have inflicted 
great harm to whatever degree of 
economic stability the European 
countries had reached, domesti- 
cally and internationally. 

We must understand that our 
domestic inflationary policy 
makes the monetary reconstruc- 
tion of Europe difficult if not im- 
possible. Ideas like those of the 
Chief Economic Advisor to the 
President are incompatible with 
international cooperation, because 
this implies monetary solidarity, 
which is made impossible by in- 
flation. The reading of the two 
volumes on “Monetary Policy and 
Management of the Public Debt,” 
just published by Congress, is 
shocking because the opinions 
expressed therein disregard com- 
pletely the international respon- 
sibility of the United States. We 
are in the habit of discussing our 
monetary policies as if we were 
alone in the world. Besides, we 
disregard completely the lessons 
of our own economic history, 
which prove that the economic 
conditions in our country and the 
movement of prices are tied up 
with the rest of the free world. 


Restoring International Order 


In conclusion, let me outline in 
a sketchy way what has to be 
done to restore international 
Orger and to avoid drifting into 
chaos. 

(1) We must learn that money 
is money only when its owner can 
buy with it what he wants, where 
he wants and when he wants. The 
first condition of sound and hon- 
est money is that public expendi- 
ture should be financed without 
inflation, which means we should 
make impossible the monetization 
of public debt. 

(2) We should stop bank credit 
inflationary policies in the United 


States and in the European coun- 
tries. The Central Banks of the 
various countries may have to co- 
ordinate their monetary and credit 
policies. 

(3) The European countries 
should remove all impediments to 
international trade and should 
make, in a first step, the Euro- 
pean currencies including the 
pound inter-exchangeable. In a 
second step, the European curren- 
cies should be made inter-ex- 
changeable with the dollar. 

Many economists argue that the 
free-exchangeability of currencies 
should wait for the restoration of 
reasonable balances of trade and 
services. We used to hear the 
same kind of argument in the 


1920’s. The equilibrium in the 
balances of payments will be fa- 
cilitated and made possible by 
the free inter-exchangeability of 
currencies and by the unrestricted 
movement of goods. As I said 
before, even the so-called dollar 
shortage is only a result of do- 
mestic inflation and of non- 
convertibility of currencies: 

(4) The United States should 
reduce its tariffs. Besides, it 
should destroy the monopolistic 
power of the labor unions and it 
should also stop supporting farm 
prices. 

(5) When all this is done we 
should return to the goia standard 
internationally. This can be done 


only with the understanding co- 


The restoration of the gold stand- 
ard internationally will require 
great technical skill, and the price 
of gold will have to be examined 
and determined realistically if we 
are to avoid a deflationary bias 
due to a too-low price of gold. 

At a time to be determined, 
people should be allowed to sell 
or buy, to import or export gold, 
which should be treated as any 
other merchandise. 

As you realize, it is certainly 
easier to create disorder than to 
restore order. The greatest gift 
we can make to the free world is 
a sound dollar. The choice is 


clear. We shall either restore 
monetary order or we shall drift 
into a controlled regimented so- 
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John P. Lavin Joins 
_ Mason, Moran & Co, 


(Special to Tue PINaNcIaAL CHRontcie) 


CHICAGO, Ill—John P. Lavin 
has become associated with Ma- 
son, Moran & Co., 135 South La 
Salle Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. He was 
formerly with F. S. Yantis & Co., 


Inc., and Bear, Stearns & Co. In 
the past he conducted his own in- 
vestment business in Chicago. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Pinanciat Curonicie) 
WINTERHAVEN, Fla. — Jack 
Caldwell has become affiliated 


operation of the United States. ciety. 


ia]! with Waddell & Reed, Inc. 

















More Telephone Service 


for More People Than Ever Before 


A Report of Progress from the 
1951 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Again in 1951 the Bell System ren- 
dered more service than in any previous 
year. An even larger number of tele- 
phones (2,070,000) was added than in 
1950 or 1949. Telephone conversations 
reached an all-time high. 

More than a billion dollars was ex- 
pended for new construction. Never- 
theless, demand for service continued 
to run ahead of this tremendous build- 


ing program, and the load on lines and- 


switchboards increased as the year 
went on. 

National defense was—and continues 
to be—our task of first importance. This 
is an extremely big job, for military 
and civil defense communication needs 
today are even more varied and exten- 
sive than in World War II. 


Improvements in Service 


The average telephone was made 
even more dependable—more free from 
mechanical failure or imperfect opera- 
tion—than at any time in the past. 

More and more voiceways were pro- 
vided in 1951 through coaxial cable and 
radio relay systems. Operators were able 
to dial many more Long Distance calls 
straight through to the distant tele- 
phone. In November, an important trial 
of Long Distance dialing by customers 
began in Englewood, New Jersey. ‘Tcle- 
phone service to farmers continued to 
expand rapidly. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Telephone rates that produce a rea- 
sonable profit will always be essential 
to good service, and good service is vital 
to our national life. 

Our ability to attract and protect 
the savings of investors and keep on 
doing a better job in the future depends 
fundamentally on good earnings and 
good credit. 


l‘inancial good health is the basis for 
real economy in rendering service, for 
it enables the Bell System to invent, 
develop, finance and install the new and 
better facilities which improve Service, 
partially offset rises in costs caused by 
inflation, and save the public money. 


A Reasonable Rate Program 


While increases in telephone rates 
have varied for different classes of serv- 
ice in different places, on the average 
they have amounted to only about 
twenty per cent since 1940, and the 
average increase per telephone is less 
than five cents a day. 

At the end of the year there were 
648,500 Bell Svstem men and women— 
an increase of about 46,000 over 1950. 
More than 220,000 employees have 
been with us ten years or more, 142,000 
have served twenty years or more, and 
94,000 have completed twenty-five or 
more years of telephone work. 


Good Service with Good Spirit 


The men and women of the Bell 
System are its greatest asset. They 
served the nation well in 1951. Their 
ability and good spirit are the founda- 
tion for confidence in the years to come. 
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Continued from page 3 


Prospects for Growth 
In the American Economy 


women: The proportion of women 
14 years of age or over in the 
labor force has increased from 
24.3% in 1930 to 33% in 1950. In 
particular, there has been a rapid 
rise in the proportion of the women 
workers who are married and in 
the proportion of older women 
who are in the labor force. The 
proportion of women in the labor 
force who are married has in- 
creased from 30.3% in 1930 to 
48% in 1950. The proportion of 
women of 45 to 54 years of age in 
the labor force has increased from 
less than 20% in 1930 to 37% in 
1950; of women of 55 to 64 years 
of age, from 15.3% in 1930 to 
27.6% in 1950. The rapid increase 
in the employment of women 
means that one out of four fami- 
lies has two or more sources of 
labor income. One result is an in- 
crease in both the output of goods 
and the demand for goods; another 
result is an improvement in the 
stability of the economy. 


(3) The growth of competition: 
In the pioneer communities of a 
hundred years or more ago, there 
was often only one general store, 
one bank, one grain elevator, one 
cattle buyer, one lumber yard in 
the community. The rise of the 
mail order business in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
and of chain stores in the last 
50 years have greatly increased 
the competitiveness of retailing. 
Competition has been stimulated, 
too, by the progress of technology 
which increases the number of 
materials, processes, and articles 
that compete with one another 
and by the growing importance 
of the replacement market. As the 
replacement demand grows in im- 
portance, manufacturers find that 
their stiffest competition is from 
their own output of five, ten, or 
fifteen years ago. 


(4) The improvement in the 
management of industry: This is 
attributable to the increase in 
professionally trained managers 
and to the development of a body 
of knowledge about the art of 
management. During the last half 
century research on methods of 
management has virtually revolu- 
tionized the art of administration. 
The transformation in the art of 
management is reflected in the 
rapid rise of staff departments, in 
the development of methods of 
selecting and training employees, 
setting standards, and of cost con- 
trol; in the establishment of pol- 
icy committees to which are as- 
signed the responsibility for mak- 
ing studies and recommendations 
in selected areas of policy; and, 
most recently, by the development 
of better methods of communica- 
tion with employees. 


(5) The increase in the number 
and strength of trade unions: The 
rapid rise of trade unions has 
brought important improvements 
in management because it has led 
to regular arrangements for hear- 
ing complaints of employees and 
because it has stimulated enter- 
prises to establish definite and 
well-considered policies to guide 
their operations. Perhaps the 
greatest influence of trade unions 
has been their pressure for higher 
wages. This pressure has brought 
about improvements in methods 
of production because it has 
forced managements to struggle 
harder than ever to hold down 
labor costs. 


(6) The growing use of science 
and technology: The rapid in- 
crease in the use of science and 
technology by industry is prob- 
ably the most important dynamic 
influence in the economy. The 
number of scientists, technicians, 
and engineers in industrial and 


governmental research labora- 
tories was nearly four times as 
large in 1947 as in 1930, and 
total expenditures on private and 
governmental research (not 
counting the large outlays on 
atomic energy) were seven times 
as large. The growing use of 
science and technology has in- 
creased both the supply of goods 
and the demand for goods. It has 
increased the supply of goods by 
raising output per manhour. In 
recent years output per manhour 
increased from 2.5% to 3% per 
year. The growing use of science 
and technology has increased the 
demand for goods partly by in- 
creasing the volume of attractive 
investment opportunities in which 
individuals and enterprises are 
willing to spend money and partly 
by helping industry offer cus- 
tomers new or better goods which 
has led the customers to increase 
their spending. 


Il 


In this highly dynamic economy 
what is the outlook for produc- 
tion? How rapidly will the growth 
of the labor force and the increase 
in output per manhour permit the 
net national product to increase? 
In 1951, the net national product 
was slightly more than $304 bil- 
lion. The increase that occurs in 
the net national product by 1960 
will depend upon the increase in 
the size of the labor force, the 
increase in output per manhour, 
and the change in the length of 
the work week. If there is no 
change in the proportion of popu- 
lation of 14 years of age or more 
in the labor force, the labor force 
in 1960 will be 71.4 million—a 
rise of about 6.8 million above 
1950. There is a good chance that 
the participation in the labor 
force of women and of men above 
65 years of age can be increased. 
A fairly conservative estimate is 
that the labor force in 1960 will 
be about 73 million. Let us use 
these two estimates. 

Let us assume a labor force of 
71.4 million in 1960, an unem- 
ployment rate of 5%, a continued 
slow drop in the length of the 
work week, and an increase in 
output per manhour of only 2% 
a year. This combination of con- 
ditions would cause the net na- 
tional product to rise from $304 
billion, the rate of 1951, to $376.5 
billion in 1960. If the increase in 
output per manhour were to rise 
to 3% a year, the net national 
product would rise to $410.9 bil- 
lion. If the labor force were 73 
million instead of 71.4 million and 
the other conditions were the 
same, a rise of 2% in output per 
manhour per year would produce 
a net national product of $385.0 
billion, and a 3% rise a net 
product of $420.1 billion. If the 
rise were 2.5% a year, the net na- 
tional product would be $402.3 
billion. 


It is reasonably conservative, I 
think, to estimate the net national 
product in 1960, in terms of 1951 
dollars, at around $400 billion to 
$420 billion. This is a rise of 
around $100 billion to $120 billion 
in 10 years, x 


IV 


What will happen to the de- 
mand for food products as-output 
and incomes rise? It has usually 
been assumed that expenditures 
for food do not rise as rapidly as 
per capita income. There is a 
wide range in the results of dif- 
ferent studies of the relationship 
between increases in per capita 
income and increases in consumer 
expenditures for food. Some of 
the studies show that for a 1% 
rise in income there is less than 
half of a percent rise in the ex- 


penditure for food. Other studies 
show that the rise of 1% in in- 
come is accompanied by as high 
as 8 or 9 of a percent rise in 
expenditures for food. The per- 
centage rise in expenditures for 
food that accompanies a per- 
centage increase in income seems 
to be greater the lower the per 
capita income. This is as one 
would expect. 


During the last 20 odd years, 
consumers in the United States 
have behaved in an unusual way. 
Their expenditures on food have 
increased in about the same pro- 
portion as their income after 
taxes. In 1929, expenditures for 
food (exclusive of spending in 
restaurants and in the armed 
forces) were 19.5% of personal 
income after taxes; in 1939, 21.5%; 
in 1946, 23.4%; and in 1950, 23%. 


This is an extraordinary record, 
and one should not necessarily 
expect it to continue. Neverthe- 
less, it has happened during the 
last 20 years. Part of the explana- 
tion seems to be that taste in food 
has radically changed and, as in- 
comes have gone up, people have 
bought more of some kinds of ex- 
pensive foods. It suggests that if 
new or improved food products 
are offered to consumers, the pro- 
portion of personal incomes after 
taxes spent on food products may 
continue to remain more or less 
constant. If this were to happen, 
the total expenditures on food 
products (in terms of 1952 dol- 
lars) would rise by about one- 
third between now and 1960. 


The overall figures on expendi- 
tures for food and consumption of 
food conceal, of course, important 
divergent trends. As everyone 
knows, the consumption of some 
kinds of food has been dropping 
rapidly and the consumption of 
other kinds has been rising. For 
example, between 1910 and 1950 
per capita consumption of wheat 
flour has dropped over 40%; of 
potatoes, about 45%; of butter, 
about 43%. In the same period the 
per capita consumption of meat 
changed little (though it dropped 
during the depression), but the 
per capita consumption of cheese 
has increased over 60%: of eggs, 
27%: of margarine, 280%: of 
fresh vegetables, nearly 33%; of 
canned juice, over 300%; of ice 
cream, about 800%. 


The potential demand for food 
must be analyzed in terms of pos- 
sible changes in per capita in- 
comes. There are many varieties 
of food of which the per capita 
consumption varies widely with 
per capita income. Hence, a rise 
in per capita income of persons 
now in the low income brackets 
or even a rise above the present 
average for all incomes may bring 
about substantial increases in the 
demand for certain types of food 
products. Dairy products. are 
among those which vary greatly 
in consumption with the size of 
incomes. In 1950 there were 6.8 
million spending units in the 
United States with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. These spending 
units on the average spend about 
40% less per capita on dairy 
products than spending units with 
incomes of $2,000 to $2,999. Fur- 
thermore, spending units with in- 
comes of $5,000 or more spend 
about 25% more per capita on 
dairy products than spending 
units with incomes of $2,000 to 
$2,999. The figures on the con- 
sumption of particular items is 
of interest. Spending units with 
incomes of $500 to $999 consume 
33% less fluid milk and cream 
per capita than spending units 
with incomes of $2,000 to $2,999; 
47% less cheese; 28% less con- 
densed and evaporated milk; 65% 
less ice cream, and 27% fewer 
eggs. On the other hand, spending 
units with incomes of $5,000 and 
over consume 22% more fluid 
milk and cream per capita than 
spending units with incomes of 
$2,000 to $2,999; 16% more cheese, 
48% more ice cream, but only 5% 
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more eggs, and 32% less con- 
densed and evaporated milk. 
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A look at the growth potentiali- 
ties of the economy should in- 
clude an examination of the pos- 
sibility that the growth will be 
rudely and seriously interrupted 
by the transition from increasing 
armaments to maintaining arma- 
ments. There is a widespread view 
that the country must expect a 
more or less severe recession 
when the transition occurs. The 
danger of a recession is rea] and 
it would be folly not to take steps 
to prevent it or to keep it mild. 
I believe, however, that the dan- 
ger of a large drop in employ- 
ment has been overestimated. One 
reason for this conclusion is that 
the peak in defense spending will 
occur later and that the ultimate 
drop in defense spending will be 
smaller than has generally been 
anticipated. Another reason is 
that the ultimate demand for 
goods will be greater than most 
people assume. 


There are two reasons why the 
peak in defense expenditures will 
come later and the drop will 
be smaller than has been gener- 
ally expected — China is gaining 
strength as a military power and 
the technology of war is develop- 
ing rapidly. The significance of 
China’s rise in military strength 
has received little attention from 
the American public. Indeed, the 
public seems to assume that the 
present regime in China is tem- 
porary and in the near future will 
be pushed out. There are no good 
reasons for accepting this wishful 
thinking. China’s growth in mili- 
tary strength will require that the 
United States contribute on a sub- 
stantial scale to an alliance of Pa- 
cific countries. 


The rapid development of the 
technology of war will also have 
the two-fold result of limiting the 
peak in war expenditures and also 
limiting the drop. It will limit 
the peak both by compelling 
postponement of war contracts 
while the design of goods is being 
improved and by causing equip- 
ment of the immediately available 
type to be purchased in limited 
quantities only. The same condi- 
tions which cause the peak in de- 
fense expenditures to come later 
and to be lower will also limit 
the ultimate drop in defense ex- 
penditures, Each year there will 
be much new and expensive equip- 
ment that the armed services must 
have in order to be up to date. 
My guess is that the peak in de- 
fense expenditures will be some- 
where between $60 billion and $65 
billion a year and that the main- 
tenance level will be around $50 
billion a year. This is very dif- 
ferent from recent assumptions 
that the peak will be about $70 
billion and the maintenance level 
about $40 billion. I am sorry to 
suggest that the maintenance level 
of defense expenditures will be as 
high as $50 billion a year. Per- 
haps ways can be worked out of 
reducing the ultimate level of de- 
fense outlays. It will be desirable 
to keep defense expenditures well 
below $50 billion a year if that 
can possibly be done. 


When the drop in defense spend- 
ing occurs, the demand for goods 
will be greater than is generally 
supposed. Investment in indus- 
trial plant and equipment will un- 
doubtedly be large. Although the 
defense program has interrupted 
the training of many young sci- 
entists and engineers, it has stim- 
ulated the development of tech- 
nology in many ways. It makes 
insistent demands for metals that 
can withstand intense heat; it re- 
quires that parts be made to new 
standards of accuracy; it demands 
the production of more minute 
parts than industry has ever made; 
it accelerates the substitution of 
electronic controls for mechanical 
controls; and it brings about the 
making of more reliable electronic 
equipment than has ever before 


been produced. The advances the 
are now occurring in technolog 
cal “know-how” mean changes i 
methods of production, changes i 
the design of goods, and the deve 
opment of new kinds of goods. 

of these developments will provid 
demand for industrial plant an 
equipment, especially industriz 
equipment. 

The drop in defense expendf 
tures will see some rise in outla 
of state and local governments be 
cause states and cities have b 
accumulating a large backlog 4 
needs. The large increase in 
number of children of school ag 
will require many additions 
schools. More than half of 
country’s major highways are ove 
15 years old and are not adap 
to modern traffic conditions. Th 
inadequacy of present highwa 
has been greatly aggravated b 
the enormous increase in the num 
ber of cars—passenger cars hav 
increased from 27.4 million in 19 
to 40.2 million in 1950 and truc 
from 4.6 million to 8.3 millio 
Large expenditures on roads, by 
passes, bridges, grade separatio 
are inevitable. 


Most cities have neglected 
expand their water supplies 
keep pace with the growing d 
mand for water. The consumptio 
of water has been growing, partl 
because of the rise in the use b 
industry as the output of good 
has expanded, and partly beca 
greater domestic use has been en 
couraged by the great increase 
the number of water heaters an 
in the number of cars to b 
washed, and by the growing vogu 
of gardening. The country is als 
becoming aware that it has bee 
polluting its streams and that i 
sewerage systems are either in 
adequate or out-of-date. 


The principal reason for believ 
ing that the drop in defense spend 
ing will not produce a severe re 
cession is that individuals toda 
are not spending a normal part o 
their incomes on consumer good 
Perhaps we do not know what ra 
tio of expenditures for consume 
goods to personal income afte 
taxes is “normal,” but the prese 
ratio is low by past standards. Th 
more that consumers save no 
the more they will be able an 
willing to spend later on. Conse 
quently, the present high rate o 
saving makes for future stabilit 
of the economy. When individua 
return to their more or less nor 
mal habits of spending, the de 
mand for consumer goods will ris 
by about $10 billion a year. 


vi 


Although I have suggested tha 
the net national product may b 
expected to rise to $400 billion o 
more a year by 1960, there is muc 
pessimism in the community abo 
the prospects of the econom 
Several years ago one of my col 
leagues at Harvard edited a boo 
of essays by various people en 
titled, “Saving American Capital 
ism.” The general theme of th 
book was that the economy was i 
a bad way unless the governme 
took bold and drastic steps 
maintain the volume of demand 
The point of view of this boo 
was typical of the left-of-cente 
view—namely that capitalism un 
aided cannot provide sufficie 
employment and that the govern 
ment nrust come to the rescue. 

The radicals are not the onl 
ones who are pessimistic abo 
capitalism. There is much skepti 
cism also among the conservatives 
Many of them believe that capi 
talism is being ruined, or at leas 
threatened, by bad public policie 

I hope that you will not rega 
me as a Pollyanna when I rejec 
the pessimism of both radicals an 
conservatives. The economy doe 
not do a perfect job of solving th 
many tough problems that it en 
counters. Nevertheless, it is amaz 
ingly resourceful, adaptable, an 
flexible. As a consequence, it i 
able to thrive even in the face © 
a tough and unfavorable environ 
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ment—just as some hardy plants 
do quite well even in poor soil or 
in the face of bad weather. As a 

atter of fact, I do not think that 

e environment for private en- 
erprise in the United States on 
the whole has been unfavorable. 
Some public policies have been 
bad, but, on the whole, govern- 
ment policies have strengthened 
the economy in more ways than 
they have weakened it. Even in 
the field of taxation, where there 
are many reforms that would do 

onsiderable good, the conse- 

quences of tax policy have been 
less harmful than the public gen- 
erally supposes. 

There are two underlying rea- 
sons why the economy has been so 
resourceful. adaptable, and flex- 
ible. One of the reasons is that it 
is an economy in which there is 
considerable decentralization of 
decision-making. There are, for 
example, about 4 million business 
enterprises outside of agriculture. 
There are some parts of the econ- 
omy where it would be desirable 
to have more enterprises, but in 
nearly every industry there are a 
considerable number of concerns. 
The large number of enterprises 
is important because whenever a 
new problem arises, perhaps from 
a shortage of raw materials or 
from a shift in markets, a consid- 
erable number of managements 
try their ingenuity at working out 
solutions. Some managements are 
more successful than others. The 
best solutions get imitated. If there 
were Only One or two enterprises 
to make experiments, the chance 
of finding a good solution would 
be much smaller. 

The second underlying reason 
for the resourcefulness and adapt- 
ability of the economy is its grow- 
ing use of industrial research. By 
the use of research it is able to 
make informed and systematic at- 
tacks upon problems of all sorts. 


There does not seem to me to be 
any immediate danger that the 
economy will lose these two 
characteristics that make it so 
resourceful and adaptable. The 
number of business enterprises 
has been growing at about the 
same rate as the increase in 
population. There are about 900,- 
000 more nan-agricultural con- 
cerns today than there were in 
1929. Certainly there is a good 
reason to expect that the rapid 
expansion of industrial research 
will continue. There are several 
reasons for this prospect. One is 
that the military demand for re- 
search will be large and compel- 
lmg. Another is that industrial 
résearch is contagious and tends 
to spread itself because each con- 
cern that engages in it compels 
its competitors to engage in it 
also. Still another reason is that 
part of the gain in knowledge 
consists of improvements in 
methods of investigation which 
make new knowledge easier to ac- 
quire. Finally, research will be 
stimulated by the enormous stake 
that business now has in increas- 
ing replacement demand. With 
over 35 million passenger auto- 
mobiles in service, for example, 
the automobile industry can ob- 
viously afford to spend large 
amounts to make these old cars 
obsolete! 


These are the underlying 
reasons why it seems to me that it 
is not unrealistic to expect sub- 
stantial economic progress in the 
United States during the next 10 
years. There are some other 
reasons also. For example, the art 
of management may be expected 
to continue to improve. Further- 
more, the accomplishments and 
Policies of business will be sub- 
jected to scrutiny and criticism on 
the part of the community — 
particularly from trade unions 
and public officials. These criti- 
cisms are frequently poorly in- 
formed and are not always fair. 
All of us, however, need the 
spur to self-examination that 
comes from criticism. Hence, it is 
a strength to our economic insti- 


tutions that sources of searching 
criticism exist. Consequently, I 
look forward confidently to a rise 
of one-third or more in the total 
output of the country during the 
next 10 years. 

We shall not achieve a utopia 
and we shall still have plenty of 
unsolved problems. But, in addi- 
tion to having more material 
things, men will be better edu- 
cated, they will have better 
medical care, more leisure, more 
security, and more opportunity. 
Men’s lives will be a little fuller 
and a little more satisfying than 
they are today. The country is not 
threatened with decay and it is 
not threatened with stagnation. 


This generation is doing better 
than most previous generations in 
building a more productive and 
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should look toward the future 
with quiet confidence in our abil- 
ity to surmount difficulties and to 
solve problems and to give our 
children a little better worid than 
the one into which we were born. 


S. F. Exchange Plans 
Honolulu Trip 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The 
San Francisco Stock Exchange has 
received an invitation from Rich- 
ard W. Kellett, President of the 
Honolulu Stock Exchange and 
Chairman of a Special Committee 
representing fifteen or more Is- 
land interests, to visit the Ha- 
waiian Islands in September of 
this year. While a complete itiner- 


ary has not as yet been worked 


intention to arrange a full week 
of activity for the group, exclud- 
ing Saturday and Sunday. 

Present plans include: On the 
Island of Oahu: Visits to a sugar 
plantation and mill, Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, the telephone 
company, the Hawaiian Electric 
plant, Pacific Refiners, and the 
gas company; on the Island of 
Lanai: Visit to the pineapple 
operation; possible visit to the 
Isiand of Maui. 

Leaving San Francisco on the 
Lurline on Saturday, Sept. 6, the 
San Francisco Group arrive in 
Honolulu on Thursday, Sept. 11. 
Friday, Sept. 12, will be devoted 


to a review of economic conditions 
in the Islands. The actual tours 
will commence on Monday, 
Sept. 15. 
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for the return trip on Monday, 
Sept. 22. 

It is our hope that all partici- 
pants will arrange to go on the 
Lurline, so that we may arrive 
as a group. Those who cannot 
spare the time, however, will be 
free to go by boat one way and 
by air the other, or to fly both 
ways. 

In order that all reservations 
may be coordinated, the Exchange 
has arranged for the Andrew W. 
Lerios, Inc. Travel Agency to 
handle the details of transporta- 
tion and hotel accommodations. 
Reservation cards should be re- 
turned to the Exchange. It is 
important that reservations be 


made at the earliest possible 
moment as both the Lurline and 


more humane economy. We out, it is the Island Committee’s 


the airlines are well booked for 
The Lurline will leave Honolulu the entire year. 





CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 
Reports for 1951 


COMPANY OPERATIONS 


During the past four years the manage- 
ment of Continental Oil Company has 
been actively developing long range, 
coordinated programs to achieve the 
following objectives: (1) materially 
increase Continental’s crude oil produc- 
tive capacity, (2) expand its sales of 
refined products through station and 
jobber channels and concentrate this 
sales expansion in the most profitable 
areas, (3) modernize its refineries and 
enlarge their capacities in areas of 
profitable marketing operations, and 
(4) integrate efficient transportation fa- 
cilities into the pattern of its activities. 

Capital expenditures incurred in 1951 
to further these programs aggregated 
$88.7 million and were more than 
double similar expenditures of $43.7 
million for the year 1950. The differ- 
ence between the two figures, amount- 
ing to $45.0 million, represented an 
additional drain on funds generated 
from the Company’s operations. 

Expansion of crude oil producing 
capacity is the most important part of 
the Company’s integrated programs, 
both as regards future earnings and the 
amount of immediate capital outlays. 
Development of this phase was intensi- 
fied in 1951. Expenditures made during 
the year to find crude oil and gas 
reserves and develop production reached 
alltime highs in every category. Total 
expenditures for these purposes, includ- 
ing both capital and expense items, 
increased from $44.7 million in 1950 
to $79.5 million in 1951. 

The results of these expenditures 
are gratifying. Preliminary calculations 
indicate that additions made to under- 
ground crude reserves during the year 
substantially exceeded withdrawals. 
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FINANCIAL 
Net Earnings: Total 
Per Share* 
Dividends: Total 
Per Share* 


Capital Expenditures 
Intangible Development Costs 
Charged to Earnings 


OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 
Refinery Runs 
Sales of Refined Products 





been usted to reflect 


Moreover, at the end of the year the 
Company’s producing capacity exceeded 
actual production by approximately 
35,000 barrels daily. 

Continental’s net crude oil produc- 
tion for the year 1951 averaged 114,551 
barrels daily and showed an increase 
of 13.4% over the average rate of 
101,029 barrels daily in 1950. 

New highs were reached during 1951 
in manufacturing and marketing oper- 
ations. Crude oil runs to stills averaged 
102,123 barrels per day, an increase of 
6.7°%, over the previous peak established 
in 1950. The Company’s sales of refined 
products totaled 1.8 billion gallons. 
The volume of sales through station 
and jobber outlets showed a gain of 
9.9°4, over the previous year. 

Despite the high rates of output 
achieved during 1951, net earnings of 
the Company were slightly lower than 
in 1950. This was due largely to an 
increase of $13.7 million in the costs of 
drilling new wells (so-called intangible 
development costs). Continental has 
consistently followed the accounting 
practice of reserving in full, through a 
charge to earnings, all intangible de- 
velopment costs as they are incurred. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS —1951 -1950 


1951 19506 
$41,292,692 $42,406,666 
$4.25 $4.36 
$24,291,418 $24,186,415 
$2.50 $2.50 
$88,747,961 $43,725,282 


$33,073,072 $19,356,587 


114,551 
102,123 
119,703 


101,029 
95,669 
110,872 


* For comporatine purposes, per share earnings and dividends for 1950 and 1951 have 
i share-forrshare stock distribution made 


in June 1951. 


Ot JUL aa alll, 


. 


4: 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


It is incumbent upon the American 
petroleum industry that it not only 
be able to meet expected increases in 
current demand, but also be prepared 
to handle amy emergency. There is 
every reason to believe that this nation 
will be assured an adequate supply of 
liquid fuels, provided that the economic 
incentives which enabled the oil in- 
dustry to achieve its present record 
remain unimpaired. 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 





A copy of the 1951 Annual Report to stockholders, giving farther information 
on the Company's operations, will be sent without charge upon request addressed 
to Continental Oil Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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Continued from page 10 


Our Modern Benzedrene Economics 


A few points either way actually 
wouldn’t make much difference— 
generally speaking. 


Us There a High Rate of Consumer 
Savings? 

Right now there is a great deal 
of talk about how the economy is 
being strengthened by the ex- 
tremely high rate of consumer 
gavings that developed last year. 

This is important because it 
brings us to one of the most sig- 
mificant aspects of the long-range 
@utiook for the economy. 

We are rather smug about the 
whole thing. We are telling our- 
gelves that the increased rate of 
gavings reflects patriotic buying 
restraint on the part of the public, 
ec that it is proof of the public’s 
restored confidence in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, or 
@ent it is the logical sequence of 
the initial post-Korean scare- 
buying waves. 

Yet these three factors provide 
only part of the explanation for 
what we have sold ourselves as a 
micaculous and gratifying increase 
ia the rate of savings. This sav- 
ings boom actually is a statistical 


illusion, at least to a large extent. 
Because included in this amount 
of savings is a large amount of 
debt repayment. Payments on 
mortgage credits, payments On in- 
stalment credit, and repayments 
of other personal debts. 

This leads me to believe that, 
far from being a “voluntary” re- 
action on the part of the consumer, 
this saving represents the rather 
painful process of paying up— 
after having been On a buying 
spree. It has all the earmarks 
of the Katzenjammer after the 
binge rather than something to 
be proud of. And that conclusion 
offers food for thought... a 
lot of thought about the post- 
defense buildup economy. 


The “lull” in the civilian sector 
of the economy—looking at it from 
the nation’s point of view—is our 
first instalment payment on the 
heavy “borrowing from the fu- 
ture” that has been going on dur- 
ing the past ten years in our 
feverishly stimulated economy, No 
period of prosperity in our econ- 
omy has been so long—or has 
been so disturbing. What we 
have witnessed since last Spring 
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Kansas Power & Light Co. 


Kansas Power & Light Co. serves a population of some 615,000 
in areas covering about half the State of Kansas (in the eastern, 
morthern and central sections). Electricity is served at retail to 260 
xmunicipalities and natural gas to 62, while 48 receive both serv- 
Aces; in addition electricity is provided at wholesale for 22 munici- 


palities, 18 rural co-ops, etc. 
31% gas and 1% miscellaneous. 
Kansas is the second state in 


Revenues are 


about 68% electric, 


the Union in its acreage of farm 


Jand, provides about one-fifth of the national wheat crop, and 


produces $1 billion worth of live-stock annually. 


It is also rich in 


natural resources, possessing oil, gas and some 30 minerals, includ- 
ing coal reserves; it ranks 8th among the states in mineral produc- 
tion. While not an important industrial state, manufacturing activi- 
ties are well diversified and have been gaining at a faster rate 
than for the country as a whole. It now has over 3,000 industries in 
17 of the 20 major industrial classifications: 45 new industries were 


introduced last year, and 75 expanded their operations. 


Some 


industries served by the company are flour mills and packing 
piants, oil pipeline pumping stations, and plants producing tires, 
cement, locomotive parts, chemicals, wallboard, clothing, aircraft, 
etc. There are a number of colleges and important army posts in 


the state. 


Capitalization of Kansas Power & Light at the end of 1951 


‘was approximately as follows: 


Long-Term Debt -__-_-_-- 


Preferred Stock 
} Common Stock Equity 





.--- $53,000,000 52% 

.... 20,000,000 20 

---- 28,000,000 28 
$101,000,000 100% 


The company’s common stock was formerly held by North 
American Company, which distributed it to its own stockholders 
Za 1949. The common stock record has been as follows: 


" Year Earnings 
' 1951________ *$1.27 
ir NERS... 1.67 
i 1949__ a 1.48 
} 1948 1.45 
hy 1947_ 26 
1946_ : 1.40 

l 1945_. __ 0.66 
+ a 
 anar 





Dividends 


Price Range 
17 42-15% 
19 -14% 
1744-14% 


$1.12 
1.06 
0.55 
0.57 
1.75 
1.75 
0.80 
0.80 
0.80 


*The 1951 earnings were depressed about 20 cents by the severe 


floods in the Kansas area, which destroyed part of the trans- 
mission system but did not hurt the power plants. 


Several years ago the company obtained a temporary 10% 
rate increase, which expired at the end of 1951. Late in 1951 the 


company substituted eight new 


achedules, many of which were obsolete. 


rate schedules for the 150 old 
The new rates were 


designed to maintain the previous level of revenues (based on 1951 
| kewh. sales) and also provided for about $600,000 increase, equiva- 


Staite Utility Commission. 


lent to some 13 cents a share. The new rates were approved by the 
The company has also applied for a 


} readjustment in gas rates which, if approved, will yield about an 
| equal amount; it is designed to offset the rising cost of natural gas 
' from the Huguton field. Despite higher prices, gas retains its 


substantial advantage over oil On a competitive fuel basis. 
/ The company will spend about $14-$15 million for construc- 


tion this year, about $9-$10 million in 1953 and probably some $15 


million in 1954. 
bank loans may 


No financing is contemplated in 1952 although 
be incurred in the second half of the year. 


The stock is currently selling on the New York Stock Exchange 


@round 17%4 and pays $1.12 to 


yield 6.3%. 


is not just a “buyers’ strike”—it 
goes much deeper. 

The public is worrying about 
paying back the debts incurred 
before and after Korea. It bor- 
rowed too heavily from the future. 
But consumers were not the only 
ones who borrowed heavily from 
the future. Industry did the 
some thing in building up its pro- 
ductive capacity. For industry 
generally this process still is going 
on—in the expansion of defense 
and defense-supporting plants. 

But as far as consumer goods 
industries are concerned—particu- 
larly among the makers of non- 
durables—there is now a growing 
realization that the expansion of 
the past ten years has temporarily 
outstripped the increase in de- 
mand, 

One big paper company in the 
West just relinquished a certifi- 
cate of necessity for a new pulp 
plant because it doubts that 
there’ll be demand for its products 
after it is built. A leading manu- 
facturer of synthetic yarns has 
just suspended construction of a 
new yarn mill “in midstream.” 

Most businessmen these days 
have nightmares thinking about 
where business would be today if 
the defense effort had not come 
along when it did. This does not 
mean that the Administration used 
the defense effort for political 
purposes—initially. Any such in- 
timation would be a blow below 
the belt. But the fact remains 
that as time goes on the defense 
effort takes on more and more the 
appearance of a general economic 
stabilizer. 


The only thing wrong with this 
picture is that it seems rather 
futile to attempt stabilizing the 
economy by the application of 
even greater stimulation. 


Root of Postwar Problem 


And here we are coming to the 
root of the postwar problem. 

Assuming that there has been a 
great deal of borrowing from the 
future on the part of producers’ as 
well as consumers’ goods indus- 
tries—and I don’t see how this can 
be disputed by anyone—the ques- 
tion arises of whether the defense 
effort can be uSed as sort of an 
umbrella over the economy which 
will protect us while we are pay- 
ing off our accumulated debts and 
the costs of our overexpanded 
capacity until we are once again 
in shape to go ahead with the 
next round of expansion. 

The answer to this question is 
the answer to the question of 
whether we had better get set for 
a serious post-defense buildup re- 
cession or whether there is pros- 
pect for a reasonably smooth 
post-defense transition. 

What makes the answer to this 
question extremely difficult at 
this time is that it is here where 
politics enters economics. 

The post-defense buildup ad- 
justment problem will have to be 
dealt with by the next Adminis- 
tration. That makes the outcome 
of this year’s elections tremen- 
dously important and ex- 
plains why, on top of everything 
else, business is uneasy because 
of the coming elections. 


Election years often have been 
accompanied by hesitant and 
lower business. But in most cases, 
where changes in administration 
occurred, it was not the forthcom- 
ing election which affected busi- 
ness, but rather bad business that 
affected the election. 


Nobody seems to have the slight- 
est doubt that the present Admin- 
istration is all set to continue its 
expansionist policies based on 
the belief of its economic advisers 
that this country, if properly 
managed, can not only continue to 
grow—that we admit—but that it 
can do so On a straight line up, 
without any interruptions. That 
we do not believe. But there can 
be little doubt as to what a 
Democratic Administration, fash- 
ioned after the present one, would 
do as soOn as signs of a post- 
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defense recession appear. It would 
be a case of more of the same 
medicine and would have to come 
on top of the contemplated post- 
defense buildup military “mainte- 
nance” program, This program is 
estimated at $40 to $50 billion 
annually, but will never be fully 
accomplished because we simply 
cannot believe that that much 
money—in present-day dollars— 
can be spent on military “mainte- 
nance”—regardless of how much 
you stretch that term. 

To be perfectly frank, how- 
ever, I find it extremely difficult 
to look for comfort from such a 
policy. I am very much afraid 
that the sort of stimulation neces- 
Sary to offset a serious post- 
defense recession would cost us 
much of what remains of our free 
competitive enterprise system. 
Such action would not only re- 
quire continued huge _ public 
expenditures, but at the same 
time would require a determined 
policy to boost consumer expendi- 
tures by giving workers all 
benefits of productivity gains in 
the form of higher wages. Since 
such a policy, coupled with con- 
tinued high taxes, would kill off 
all capital incentives, it would 
finally lead into the necessity of 
letting the government take over 
our industrial expansion as well. 

That (you'll have to admit) is a 
rather frightening picture. Maybe 
it is overdrawn. But perhaps we 
need such exaggeration to make 
us conscious of what is at stake. 

Obviously, there is an alterna- 
tive to such a course. It is an 
economic alternative and is based 
on the recognition that we can’t 
travel at supersonic speed all the 
time. 


Whether or not this economic 
alternative is politically feasible, 
is something else again. 

There is a widespread belief 
around the country that a change 
to a Republican Administration 
would have some deflationary re- 
percussions, We shall know more 
about this once a new Republican 
platform has been adopted. Mean~ 
while, it seems safe to predict, 
however, that—just as it isn’t 
possible to cure a dope addict 
overnight by taking the stuff 
away from him—our economic 
policies can’t be overthrown over- 
night. Such a cure would be 
worse than the disease and might 
kill the pajégent. 

It troub me deeply that, per- 
haps, we already have reached the 
point of no return as far as our 
basic economic policies are con<- 
cerned. Even if some of us would 
be willing to take the cure, the 
majority may not let us, and the 
majority has the final word. 

All this, admittedly, is rather 
on the vague side. It can’t be 
otherwise. 

But, I believe, there is a prac- 
tical side to it, nevertheless. It 
suggests a rather definite course 
of action for business from here 
on in, There is no reason to take 
a dim view of the immediate fu- 
ture. But it is also advisable not 
to lose sight of the fact that, some- 
time, during the next few years, 
we probably will encounter rather 
serious adjustment problems—re- 
gardless of who sits in the White 
House. To one case this may come 


a little sooner, in the other a little 
later. But we simply cannot 
maintain the pace or our last ten 
years forever. 
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A Critical Look at : 
The Consumer Market 


tion of a brief period in early 
1951. Even after allowing for in- 
creased taxes, total disposable 
personal income has also in- 
creased, although at a slower rate. 
The outlook for total personal in- 
come is tied closely to the outlook 
for general employment and 
changes in the general price level. 
At the present time, general busi- 
ness activity and capital invest- 
ment, stimulated by a huge de- 
fense program, are being main- 
tained at a very high level. Al- 
though significant price weakness 
has occurred in certain commodi- 
ties during the past six months, 
the general price level has de- 
clined so little that it may be said 
we have been experiencing rela- 


means a continued high level of 
business activity with nearly full 
employment. 

Unless the international situa- 
tion grows materially worse, an 
election-minded Congress’ will 
force relaxation of certain con- 
trols now operative. As a result, 
some currently scarce materials 
may become available for civilians 
as requirements for defense stock- 
piling decrease, unemployment in- 
cidental to conversion to military 
production will be lessened, and 
certain credit restrictions may be 
eased. All this points in late 1952 
and 1953 to a general price struc- 
ture with upward tendencies of 


_modest proportion. Our economy 


has pretty well grown up to the 


tive price stability. As a matter of increased money supply, and we 


fact, a great deal of rigidity 
against price declines is frozen 
into the economic structure 
through a combination of cost-of- 
living wage payments, unemploy- 
ment insurance, farm price sup- 
ports, and a more or less per- 
manent high money supply. 


Defense expenditures have been 
lagging the rate originally an- 
nounced. They are currently at the 
approximate annual rate of $45 
billion. They may not reach the 
annual rate of $60 billion until 
late in 1952. The military will end 
this fiscal year with some $30 to 
$40 billion appropriated but un- 
spent. On top of this may be 
added the new appropriation 
which will come from the current 
Congress. It is doubtful if any 
substantial amount of new taxes 
will be added in 1952, both be- 
cause it is an election year and 
because the Federal budget will 
be approximately balanced in fis- 
cal 1952. However, indications are 
that fiscal 1953 will show a Fed- 
eral deficit of $10 to $15 billion. 


This will be mildly inflationary, 
and the high level of govern- 
mental spending for the military 


are learning rather well how to 
live with a high military produc- 
tion without serious inflationary 
consequences. 


We shall probably combine a 
slight increase in the rate of con- 
sumer expenditures with the in- 
creased total personal income an- 
ticipated in the latter part of 1952, 
We shall do this because: (a) 
Consumers’ goods on which we 
were overstocked a year ago are 
constantly wearing out and must 
be replaced some of these days. 
The extra suit of clothes or pair 
of shoes won't last forever, and 
that extra set of tires your 
neighbor stored in the back of 
his garage a year ago has been 
on the automobile for the past 
six months and is being worn 
out. (b) When consumers become 
convinced that a substantial price 
decline does not lie ahead and that 
there will be no financial advan- 
tage in further waiting to make 
their purchases, they will come 
back into the market again with a 
more normal pattern of spending 
than has prevailed during the past 
year. The rate of personal savings 
may be nearer to the normal 6 to 
8% of total disposable personal 









{ncome than was true last year. 

The impact of this increased 
consumer spending will probably 
be felt more on consumers’ goods 
and on services than on hard 
goods. Short of full-scale war, it 
is difficult to see how there can 
be a spending spree for hard 
goods. Although inventories in 
this area are down from last sum- 
mer, there probably are still 
enough supplies to tide consumers 
over until the latter part of this 
year. Even then the likely dis- 
crepancy between demand and 
supply will not be very great. 
Shortages will be spotty. 

It should be noted that the 
heavy accumulation of savings in 
the hands of consumers during the 
past year is potentially an infla- 
tionary factor. If anything should 
happen suddenly to release this 
buying power, its impact would 
be substantial. However, the aver- 
age American is pretty well psy- 
chologically adjusted to living in 
a semi-war economy. Twice in the 
last 20 months he has been pre- 
maturely stampeded into an un- 
mecessary buying spree. It is 
doubtful if anything short of .a 
total declaration of war will do 
this to him again. He will prob- 
ably continue into the foreseeable 
future with a higher rate of per- 
sonal savings than formerly. 

One of the most hopeful fac- 
tors as we face the future is the 
tremendous productive capacity 
in America. We have roughly one- 
third of the world’s productive 
capacity within our borders, and 
we are increasing it rapidly. The 
index of industrial production has 
held around 218-222 (1935-1939— 
100) for the past year, compared 
with a 1950 monthly average of 
200, and only slightly under the 
World War II peak which we ob- 
tained by eliminating or reducing 
many service-connected indus- 
tries. Moreover, we have held this 
index at this level during the past 
year with practically no cutback 
in the amount of manpower de- 
voted to our service trades and 
nonindustrial pursuits. Thus it has 
been possible to absorb a sub- 
stantial share of our military pro- 
duction out of increased total out- 
put of the economy. In 1950 we 
were spending about $18 billion 
annually for the military, which 
represented approximately 7% of 
a gross national production of 
$250 billion. At the present time, 
Wwe are spending for the military 
at the approximate rate of $45 
billion annually, which represents 
approximately 14% of a gross na- 
tional product of $330 billion. If 
We assume an actual expenditure 
for the military of $60 billion by 
the end of this year, that will 
represent approximately 17% of 
an estimated gross national prod- 
uct of $350 billion. That will mean 
an increase of only 3% over the 
present amount of the national 
product devoted to the military. 
This amount of increased produc- 
tion is easily within the realm of 
probability of attainment in our 
economy, just through the na- 
tural increase in the size of the 
working force, continued applica- 
tion of technology, and perhaps 
a little additional overtime work 
here and there if conditions war- 
rant. In the past year, we.in- 
creased our gross output of goods 
and services by some 8%, which 
is almost twice the normal rate 
of increase. It seems logical to 
conclude that, in the aggregate, 
we should be about able to ab- 
sorb the increased military. pro- 
duction and take it in our stride. 
By 1953, when military produc- 
tion hits its contemplated stride 
and begins to level off, we should 
be able to live without inflation- 
ary pressures from this source 
while still diverting some $50 
billion annually to the military, 
if it should be necessary to do so 
longer. 

What about the consumer mar- 
ket after military production hits 
its stride and we level off? No 
one knows with certainty. How- 
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ever, the amazing upsurge in 
population which we continue to 
experience will provide a con- 
tinuing consumers’ market of 
considerable magnitude for nearly 
everything we can produce. We 
are adding to our population in 
America each year a city the 
size of Detroit, Michigan. As 
each of these new consumers 
grows up, he will have demands 
for things that you and I never 
dreamed of, just as we have de- 
manded things our fathers never 
enjoyed. We are developing right 
at our own back door a tremen- 
dous potential market for the 
products of our equally amazing 
production plant. We need not 
fear general overproduction in our 
country in the decade ahead if 
we can chart our course so as to 
keep the doors of opportunity 
open, place a reward upon effi- 
cient production and distribution, 
and retain in our free competitive 
price system the incentives for in- 
creased personal production and 
service which have made Amer- 
ica the strong and prosperous na- 
tion it is. 





Continued from page 2 


The Security I 
Like Best 


relative to the 1951 fiscal year 
net income of $16,029,000 and sales 
of over $2 billion. 


With a larger number of cattle 
on the farms, a substantial in- 
crease in cattle marketing seems 
indicated and gives 1952 an im- 
proved outlook for meat packing 
companies despite the poor first 
quarter which suffers from com- 
parison with the 1951 period when 
no price controls were in effect. 
It is also possible that more 
realistic beef price controls or 
their complete elimination may 
yet be achieved, for the present 
system has been completely un- 
satisfactory. Basically, the suc- 
cessful diversification of busi- 
ness and growing earning power 


of Armour’s non-food lines will 
continue to prove a dynamic fac- 
tor in the overall picture. The 


common stock is now selling at 
only 3.5 times 1951 earnings of 
$3.20 a share, and most of this 
earning power comes from indus- 
tries which are usually appraised 
on a much higher basis than in- 
dicated by the Armour quotations. 
In time, the Company’s funda- 
mentally large earning power 
should be reflected in substan- 
tially higher prices for its com- 
mon and preferred stocks. 


Snow Corporation Is 
Formed in No. Carolina 


(Special to Tue Francia CHronicie) 

HIGH POINT, N. C.—The Snow 
Corporation has been formed with 
offices in the Sheraton Hotel to 
act as dealers in stocks and bonds. 
Officers are Edgar N. Snow, 
President; Earl N. Phillips, Vice- 
President; W. Stanley Davis, 
Secretary; and Jack Burris, Sr., 
Treasurer. Mr. Snow was former- 
ly Assistant Vice-President of 
R. S. Dickson & Co. with head- 
quarters in High Point. 
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Drake & Company Is ; 
Formed in New York 


Drake & Company has beem 
formed with offices at 111 Broad~ 
way, New York City, to conduct 
a general brokerage service im 
state and municipal bonds fer 
dealers and dealer banks. Partners 
are Clifford Drake, Kenneth BE. 
Petroski, and Charles W. Murray. 
Associated with the firm are 
Charles L. Davis, John W. 
Sweeney, and William B. Kon- 
dratuk. 

Mr. Drake was formerly man 
ager of the municipal bond de 
partment for Mabon & Co. with 
which Mr. Davis was also asse- 
ciated in the past. Mr. Sweeny 
was previously manager of the 
municipal bond department of the 
American Trust Company. Mr. 
Petroski in the past was a partner 
in Woolley & Petroski. 








BROOKLYN UNION 


HAD A 


BUSY YEAR! 


1951 was a year of planning for the intro- 
duction of natural gas to the Brooklyn Union 
area of Brooklyn and Queens. We are glad to 
report that this largest conversion program in 
the world is now in full swing and proceeding 
very smoothly. Some inconvenience for gas 
customers is inevitable, but the public has 
been most co-operative and patient and the 
tremendous job is being done with efficiency 


and dispatch. 


¢ You may have a copy of Brooklyn Union's 
complete Annual Report from our Main Office 
or by writing the Secretary of the company. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


FOR THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 


1951 AND 1950 


1951 1950 Variation 
OPERATING REVENUES: 
Salesofgas. ..:i:8::%s::s88 8868 % $43,885,163 $42,241,064 $1,644,099 
Other gasrevenues .:::8:8:s8:s 98,140 att an ___ 96,843 
Total Operating Revenues : s+ + + $43,983,303 $42,242,361 $1,740,942 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Operation .:isssssssssese $24,387,610 $25,483,070 $1,095,460 
Maintenance .:::::%%#88:%%:68 3,489,923 3,460,546 29,377 
Provision for depreciation : +: : 5 3: + 2,113,483 2,022,076 01,407 
Federal income taxes 
(no excess profits tax payable) +: +: + 3,520,000 2,051,600 1,468,400 
Other taxes . eee 0 8 86.8 6. eee __ 4,789,469 __ 375,586 
Total Operating Expenses : : + + + $38,676,071 $37,806,761 $ 869,310 
Operating Income ..:::%:%:%8 53 $ 5,307,232 $ 4,435,600 $ 871,632 
INTEREST AND OTHER DEDUCTIONS: 
Interest on long-term debt 2 me $ 1,501,100 $ 1,404,434 $ 96,666 
Other—net . . ww anccens3s3883880 98,122 __ 93,101 __—+§,021 
Total Interest and Other Deductions . $1 ,999,222 $ 1,497,535 $ 101,687 
NET INCOME .::i:s882t32383888 $ 3,708,010 $ 2,938,065 $ 769,945 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK : :: ¢ ¢ 366,333 257,030 ___ 109,303 
Net INCOME AFTER DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED STOCK . - 238 8 8 £§$ 3,341,677 $ 2,681,035 $ 660,642 
Per AVERAGE SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 
OUTSTANDING... sss § 4.48 $ 3.60 $ 88 








THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS compPANY 


176 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. « 





TRiangle 5-7500 
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Shearson, Hammill Adds 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat Cmrowicis) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.— 
Jerome H. Goldberg has joined 
the staff of Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 9608 Santa Monica Boulevard. 








Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer, or from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
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A Diwersified 
Investment Company 


Prospectus may be obtained 

from investment dealers or 

THe PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


“FOUNDED 1925- ‘ 
































” Nation-Wide 


SECURITIES COMPANY, ING. 


4 
Mutual Investment Fund 


For a free prospectus write 
your investment dealer o¢ 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Established 1894 
One Wall Street New York 





KEY to 
Prudent 
Investing 


The best Mutual Fund 

is the one that best meets 
your needs. Our Income 
Planning Guide enables us to 
present you with a Mutual 
\, Fund investment program tai- 
lored to your personal require- 
ments. To receive it and our 
FREE Mutual Fund booklet, 
“% mail this advertisement with 
7/ your name and address. 






i ee, Mutual Fund Department 
‘JJ Kipper, PEABODY & CO. 
L Founded 1865 

Members New York Stock Exchange 


Uptown Office 10 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17 


Hill 2-71 
cra MUrrey 2-7190 




















Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 














Fund Leaders Deny Charges 


That Industry 


Won’t Cooperate 


Leading mutual fund chiefs took strong exception 
today to publicly-made comments that the industry is so 
divided that it cannot cooperate effectively for its own 


good. These men, in statements 


to “The Chronicle,” stressed the 


substantial cooperation that exists in the industry now and. the 
likelihood of even greater and more formal cooperation in the 


future when basic legal problems 
are solved. 

Hugh W. Long, President of 
Diversified Funds, Manhattan 
Bond Fund and director of Funda- 
mental Investors, said: “While it 
is true that there is no official 
single public relations spokesman 
for the mutual funds business, a 
substantial cooperative etfort is 
being carried on by Mutual Funds 
through informal groups working 
on particular regulatory problems 
and other projects and, for other 
objectives, through the formal 
committees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies 
and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers. 

“The industry leaders in this 
business, as in any other,” Mr. 
Long continued, “recognize that 
there are two ways in which any 
unit can grow—(1) in competi- 
tion with its rivals, and (2) as a 
result of growth of the whole in- 
dustry. 

“It would be absurd,” he said, 
“to think that the leaders of the 
Mutual Fund business do not rec- 
ognize that their industry has 
barely scratched the surface for 
its needed service to the com- 
munity of prospective invectare ” 

Harry I. Prankard, 2nd, Presi- 
dent of Affiliated Fund, American 
Business Shares and Union Trus- 
teed Funds, remarked that from 
his point of view, “Everybody in 
this business is doing the best they 
can to promote the concept of 
Mutual Funds and to help others 
in developing this objective. A 
formal association may come along 
as a natural development, but un- 
der the present circumstances, 
whether it does or not now seems 
relatively unimportant.” 

Stressing the serious obstacles 
to further cooperation at the pres- 
ent time, Henry Vance, of Vance, 
Sanders & Company, said: ““To the 
best of my knowledge, there is 
no controversy in the industry 


CORRECTION 


Many readers have pointed out 
to us an error in a map published 
in “The Chronicle” on March 20 
showing the status of “Prudent 
Man”’ legislation in various states. 
The state of Pennsylvania was, in 
error, listed as not having ‘“Pru- 
dent Man” legislation. Under the 
Berger Bill recently passed by the 


today on common problems of 
promotion and the like. 


“People must recognize that 
there exists now a basic legal 
problem that hasn’t been straight- 
ened out. We underwriters do not 
now know what national advertis- 
ing or public relations an under- 
writer can indulge_in, and we 
won't know what we can do until 
there is a basic clarification on 
these problems.” 

“We, in Boston, of course feel 
that we should not attempt to do 
indirectly what our counsel feels 
we may not do directly,” Mr. 
Vance added. 

“As most of us know,” he said, 
“there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between what underwriters, 
singly or jointly, can do and what 
mutual fund retailers can do in 
the way of promotion and adver- 
tising. 

“Vance, Sanders, today and in 
the past, has indicated a willing- 
ness to cooperate in any way pos- 
sible now and in the future. 


“However, at present it seems a 
waste of time to map outa specific 
program until, under a future 
agreement by the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers and 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, we know just what the 
rules are.” 

Herbert R. Anderson, President 
of Group Securities, made specific 
reference to the many fields in 
which industry cooperation has 
been paramount. 

He pointed out that the “Pru- 
dent Man” Committee, under the 
aegis of Robert Osgood, has had 
considerable success in making it 
possible for fiduciaries in various 
States to invest in equities. 

Mr. Anderson also referred to 
the informal organization of sub- 
stantial proportions that carried 
out the Pennsylvania Personal 
Property Tax fight. 

Mr. Anderson commented, “A 
clear need for cooperation has 
been shown, and it has also been 
shown that where important dif- 
ferences are not a factor, the in- 
dustry can get together.” 


THIRD FUND to be listed on the 
Amsterdam Exchange 
chusetts Investors Trust. The other 
two American open-end invest- 
ment companies now listed are 





State legislature, Pennsylvania Television-Electronics Fund and 
trustees are now permitted to in- Chemical Fund. 
vest in equities meeting certain Massachusetts Investors Trust 
provisions. Details on the Berger stated that Dutch beneficial in- 
Bill appeared in earlier issues of terest certificates will be issued 
“The Chronicle.” for sale in Holland. 

MUTUAL FUND DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

All listings are quarterly payments from net investment income 

unless otherwise noted. 
Div. Per Approx. When Holders 

Fund— Share Price Payable Of Record 
ES EE ee 15¢ acs 4-30 4-24 

SS ee 5c nia 4-30 4-24 
Dodge & Cox Fund______________ 20c ‘ised 6-20 6-14 

Also declared now__________-_-- 20c vey a 9-20 9-15 
Growth Industry Shares_________ 25c ise 58 3-31 3-25 
Hudson Fund 20c $25.90 4-15 4- 4 
Incorporated Investors— 

New common (initial)_.____--- 9c 12.20 4-30 3-27 
Manhattan Bond Fund__________ 9c 8.55 4-15 4- 5 
Envesters Mutusl: ............-- w6%C <<... 4-21 3-31 
National Bond Series____________ 6c 7.35 4-15 3-31 
National Low-Bond Series_______ 7c 7.55 4-15 3-31 
National Speculative Series______ 7c 4.35 4-15 3-31 
National Low-Priced Common___ 6c 6.17 4-15 3-31 
First Mutual Trust Fund_________ 4c 6.32 4-15 3-31 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


A HEALTHY RESPONSE to Kid- 
aer, Keabpoay’s first Sunday radio 
program carried over WOR 
March 30th, is very encouraging, 
Milton Fox-Martin, Manager of 
the Mutuals Funds Department, 
stated. 

Mr. Fox-Martin said the costs 
per inquiry from WOR sales leads 
were lower than in any other ad- 
vertising recently done. 

Duplicate recordings of these 
broadeasts are available to deal- 
ers in other territories who can 
use them over local stations with 
their own commercial inserted. 


ABERDEEN FUND. announced 
Wednesday the inauguration of an 
investment plan that provides for 
systematic accumulation of its 
shares in combination with a self- 
reducing non-medical term life 
insurance policy. 


The plan, known as the Do- 
minion Plan, is designed to com- 
bine the appeal of a high grade 
common stock fund and a new 
approach to the periodic type 
investment. It does this, accord- 
ing to the announcement, by of- 
fering in one’ package a program 
of systematic investing, profes- 
sional management, and optional 
non-medical life insurance under 
a group policy. 

The unique insurance feature 
provides that should a subscriber 
to the plan die within the period 
of payments, the unpaid balance 
of his plan would be paid in a 
lump sum by the insurance com- 
pany in order to complete the 
investment program. 


Other features include: (1) pay- 
ments as low as $50 each quarter; 
(2) a 10-year plan period; (3) 
insurance coverage to $10,000, and 
(4) optional automatic dividend 
re-investment at net asset value. 

The insurance—is currently is- 
sued at a quarterly rate of $3 for 
each $1,000 of coverage. Agree- 
ments call for quarterly payments 
by subscribers in amounts of $50 
or higher multiples of $25. There 
is no maximum for uninsured 
plans. 

The insurance feature is ob- 
tained by filling out an ordinary 
group insurance questionnaire and 
upon acceptance, subscribers are 
included under the group policy 
issued to the sponsor company. 

Each agreement provides that 
payments be made to the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts in Philadelphia as 
custodian, and that such payments, 
less the authorized deductions, be 
invested at the offering price in 
shares of Aberdeen Fund. 

While the investment plan is a 
contractional one, no _ penalties 
are involved in the event the sub- 
scriber suspends payments. 
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DURING THE two years under 
E. W. Axe & Co. management the 
gross assets of Republic Investors 
Fund have increased from $1,- 
873,023 to $5,986,398, a gain of 
219.6%. At the same time the net 
asset value of the shares, includ- 
ing capital gains distributed, in- 
creased 29%. This gain does not 
include dividends paid from net 
investment income. 


BOND INVESTMENT Trust of 
America, distributed by Colonial 
Associates, announced this week 
that a lower sales charge will 
apply to purchases of the fund’s 
shares aggregating more than 
$25,000 within 12 months. The 
buyer need only state his inten- 
tion to purchase the amount dur- 
ing the year. 


OPEN-END REPORTS 
TOTAL NET assets of Nation- 
Wide Securities Company, on Feb. 
29, 1952 were $18,689,420 com- 
pared with $16,977.919 one year 
ago. Net asset value on Feb. 29 
amounted to $15.25 on 1,225,438 
shares, compared with $15.46 on 
1,098,077 shares at the correspond- 
ing time last year. 

In a letter to stockholders ac- 
companying the report, Hugh Bul- 
lock, President, discusses the 
problem of selection. “Each indi- 
vidual issue owned,” Mr. Bullock 
writes, “is constantly reappraised 
in relation to the many factors 
which may affect its current out- 
look or its future prospects. To 
illustrate, Nation-Wide Securities 
Company owned 137 different se- 
curities as of Feb. 28, 1951. Dur- 





= = 
_ Schedule of Broadcasts 
On Mutual Funds 


‘The following programs will 

| originate on Station WOR 

| from 10:15 - 10:30 a.m. on 

_ the date indicated: 

6: William 
Parker, President of 
Parker Corp., “Risks 

Rewards of Investing.” 

April 13: Walter L. Mor- 
| gan, President of Wellington 
| Corp., “Honest Dollars.” 

April 20: Charles F. Eaton, 

| Jr., 

} 

| 


A 
The 
and 


April 


President of Eaton & 
Howard, Inc., “Economic 
Democracy.” 


April 27: Harry I. Prank- 

| ard, Partner of Lord, Abbett 

& Co., “Why Invest in Com- 

| mon Stocks?” 

May 4: Hugh Bullock, 

| President of Calvin Bullock, 
“Collective Investing.” 


























New York Chicago 





Lorb, ABBETT & Co. 


Affiliated 
Fund 


Prespectus upon request 


Atlanta Los Anucles 











EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


24 Federal Street 
BOSTON 








EATON & HOWARD 
STOCK FUND 


PROSPECTUSES OF THESE TWO INVESTMENT FUNDS MAY 
BE OBTAINED FROM YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


_EATON & HOWARD 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON 


333 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ing the year following, 31 of these 
issues were eliminated from the 
holdings, while 36 others were 
newly purchased.” 

As of Feb. 29, 1952, holdings of 
U. S. Government bonds amounted 
to 15.15% of total net assets: other 
bonds, 13.89%: preferred stocks, 
19.95%; common stocks, 46.53%: 
and cash, etc., 4.48% 


At Feb. 29, 1952, largest indus- 
try group holdings of common 


stocks were utilities, 9.82%: oil, 
5.96%; retail trade, 4.01%: rail- 
roads, 3.51%: and automotive 
and accessory, 2.95%. 


= prospectus ee 
your vem dealer 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








Ofovestors 
MUTUAL, Inc. 


Notice of 46th Consecutive Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual has declared a quarterly divi- 


dend of 15'» cents per share payable 
on April 21, 1952 to shareholders of 
record as of March 31, 1952. 


H. K. Bradford, President 


of 
BY0OCMH O75 WSTWAL, INC. 


Minneopolis, Minnesota 
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THE COMMON 
STOCK FUND 


Group SECURITIES, INC. 


ssnenea | 


GROUP 





A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


| Keystone | 
Custodian Punds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS | 


























+ The Keystone Company | 
| 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing | 
your Organization and the shares of your | 
ten Funds. D-%So 

. 
Name . niniapernattiesiceinapaginat 
hl cadens tinenges 
Gat ...2-nnneeseneeencnrceeenee (eee 

















Mutual Fund Notes 


THE NATIONAL Association of 
Investment Companies appeared 
Monday afternoon before the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., through 
Dorsey Richardson, Chairman of 
its Administrative Committee, and 
Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., of counsel, in 
opposition to the proposed “regis- 
tration fees’ to be imposed upon 
investment companies. 

These fees are among those 
which the SEC recently proposed 
to levy on various financial insti- 
tutions, and which have raised 
widespread protests throughout 
the financial community. 

The investment company 
spokesmen pointed out, as did 
many others, that in passing the 
legislation under which the SEC 
is proposing to levy these fees, 
Congress intended to permit 
charges by the various govern- 
ment agencies only for services 
which would benefit the persons 
to be charged and that investment 
companies received no _ benefit 
from compulsory registration. 

Furthermore, they emphasized 
that Congress, in exempting in- 
vestment companies in large 
measure from Federal taxation, 
had evidenced a policy against 
imposing burdens on these com- 
panies which for the most part 
provided an investment medium 
to the small investor. 


COMMON STOCKS newly ac- 
quired by Nation-Wide during the 
three months ended Feb. 29, 1952 
included 1,000 Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company; 
3,000 Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany; and 1,400 Kansas City 
Southern Railway Company. 
Added to previous holdings were 
1,700 Allied Stores Corporation; 
1,500 Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion; 3,000 Equitable Gas Com- 
pany; 2,800 H. J. Heinz Company; 
and 1,000 Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company. Sales included 
1,700 Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany. Eliminated from the port- 
folio were the holdings of com- 
mon stocks of General Portland 
Cement Company, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, lIowa- 
Southern Utilities Company, Kan- 
sas Power and Light Company, 
Truax-Traer Coal Company, West 
Kentucky Coal Company and 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration. 


NEW PROSPECTI 


TECHNICAL FUND on March 10, 
1952 released for dealers a new 
prospectus. 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 
STEIN ROE & Farnham, invest- 
ment counsel with offices in New 
York and Chicago announces that 
Richard H. Templeton, Jr. has 
been made a partner. Mr. Tem- 
pleton has been an account ex- 
ecutive with the firm in Chicago 
for the past six years and is Sec- 
retary of the Stein Roe & Farn- 
ham Fund. Previously, he was 
with the Bureau of the Budget in 
Washington, D. C. 


SEC REGISTRATIONS 


COMPOSITE BOND & Stock Fund on 
March 21 filed a registration statement 
with the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion covering 180,000 shares of capital 
stock. 

FUNDAMENTAL Investors on March 19 


filed on 1,500,000 shares of capital stock 
fpar $2) to be offered at the market with- 
out underwriting. 

INVESTMENT COMPANY of America, Los 
Angeles, on March 26 filed on 1,500,000 
shares of common stock to be offered at 
the market without underwriting 
INVESTORS SYNDICATE of America on 
March 21 filed on e following securities: 
Face amount cert ates, $12,000,000 series 
10. $65,000,000 s 15, and $90,000,000 
series 20, and ‘— ,000 single payment 


certificates. 
ClosedEnd News 


TRI- pres: Corpora- 
tion continues» + follow a policy 
of maintaini common = stock 
risks at appr ately 80% of 
investment a | Francis F. Ran- 
dolph, Chairmafiief the Board of 
Directors, told kholders at the 








. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


annual meeting in Baltimore, Md., 
on Tuesday. The sustained in- 
vestment demand that has served 
to bolster stock prices in the past 
two months or so, despite more 
poor business news than we have 
had for some time, seems to jus- 
tify, a basically constructive atti- 
tude toward common stocks, he 
said. 


“Your management continues to 
believe, however, that some cau- 
tion in investment policy is war- 
ranted by current evidence that 
the business cycle is well ad- 
vanced and that business activity 
lacks the buoyancy of more re- 
cent periods.” This is especially 
the case in view of the apparent 
slowing down in the rate of build 
up of the nation’s rearmament 
program, Mr. Randolph stated. 

“In line with this policy, sales 
of securities totaling about $3 mil- 
lion were made in January at the 
273 level of the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average. Proceeds were re- 
invested in senior securities — 
bonds and preferred stocks. In 
‘making such policy sales, your 
management has kept in mind the 
opportunity provided for im- 
proving the defensive strength of 
the portfolio by eliminating secu- 
rities of less well-situated com- 
panies. 

“It seems safe to say that your 
corporation’s report for the first 
quarter of 1952, which will be 
available shortly, will show a sat- 
isfactory gain in investment as- 
sets. Asset value per share of 
common stock, after appropriate 
provision for possible Federal in- 
come tax on unrealized apprecia- 
tion of investments, is expected to 
be reported at above the $22.17 at 
the beginning of the year, even 
though the’ stock market as a 
whole ended the period about un- 
changed. 

“During the first quarter, 10,000 
shares of Scott Paper Company 
common stock were acquired. This 
was the only new name intro- 
duced into the portfolio. Modest 
additions were made to holdings 
in the oil industry, which repre- 
sents ‘your. corporation’s largest 
single investment category. Pub- 
lic utilities, which make up the 
second largest category, were in- 
creased by a somewhat larger 
amount. Holdings in the railroad 
field were shifted with additions 
to Northern Pacific, Illinois Cen- 
tral and Seaboard Air Line, re- 
duction in Rock Island and elimi- 
nation of Great Northern and 
Southern Railway. Other elimi- 
nations from the portfolio in- 
cluded Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Babcock & Wilcox and American 
Express.” 


Two With King Merritt 


(Special to Tue FInNaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Basil B. 
Mallicoat and Joseph L. Spears 
are with King Merritt & Co., Inc., 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Shields Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Julian 
F. Fleg has been added to the 


staff of Shields & Company, 510 
West Sixth Street. 


Low With E. F. Hutton 

(Special to THe FInanciat CHRONICLE) 

SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Raymond 
P. Low has become associated 
with E. F. Hutton & Company. He 
was in the past local manager for 
William R. Staats Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. 


Frank T. McCormick 


Frank T. McCormick, partner in 
Dean Witter & Co., New York 
City, passed away on March 19th. 


Barclay Inv. Adds 


(Special to Tue FIrnancrat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.—George Yone- 
hiro has been added to the staff 
of Barclay Investment Co., 39 
South La Salle Street. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 











By H. E. JOHNSON 





This Week — Bank Stocks 


Operating results of New York City banks for the first 
quarter of the current year, generally show improvement over 
those reported for the similar period of 1951. 

All of the banks have not as yet issued their operating results 
for the quarter and others, of course, do not issue interim operat- 
ing statements. Those that have reported, however, show results 
which compare favorably with those of previous quarters. 

The primary reason for this better showing was the sharp 


expansion in 


income from loans. 


Not only was loan volume 


higher for the period than a year ago, but banks also benefited 


from the increase in interest rates which took place in 1951. 


The 


prime loan rate was raised several times, last year reaching 3% 


at the end of the year. 


The combination of these factors resulted in increasing income 
from the loan portfolio. The gain was sufficient to provide for 
the higher taxes currently in effect and for higher operating 


expenses. 


In spite of these increased changes against income, 


which in most cases were substantial, per share operating earn- 
ings showed a moderate gain for the period. 

Considering the problems which the banks were confronted 
with during the first quarter and especially the necessity of pro- 
viding for higher Federal income taxes, the operating results 
reported so far are considered especially favorable. 

Operating earnings reported by the banks so far show the 
following results for the first quarter compared with those of a 


year ago. 


Bank of New York & Fifth Avenue___. $6.41 


Chemical Bank 
Irving Trust 
New York Trust 


Operating Earnings Per Share 
First Quarter 


1952 1951 
$6.19 
ewcadpamegnl .96 82 
dccblabbtesed 39 37 
es 2.11 1.95 


The banks which do not report operating earnings on a 
quarterly basis but have published their quarterly statements of 
condition show the following indicated earnings. In other words 
the earnings indicated by changes in the surplus and undivided 


profit accounts. 


Corn Exchange 
First National 
Hanover Bank 
Public National 


Indicated Earnings Per Share 
March Quarter 


1952 1951 
opbuncsdasebe $1.19 $1.22 
Cn wncgiinit 5.53 6.08 
en 1.40 1.40 
apnaunibedaadk 88 90 


Although it is interesting to note that all but one of the 
above banks showed lower indicated earnings, the figures may 
not necessarily reflect lower net operating income. Many of the 
banks make provisions on charges against earnings which may 


not be needed later on. 


For this reason the reported operating 


figures are believed to reflect a better picture of the current 


operating conditions. 


As to the condition statements published by the different 
banks at the end of the quarter, most of the figures show im- 


provement. 


While loan volume was generally down from the total out- 


standing at the end of 1951, 
as of March 31, 1951. 


it was still considerably above that 
The decline experienced, so far this year 


is a reflection of seasonal influences. 

Deposits of most of the New York City banks followed a 
trend similar to that of loans with institutions showing totals 
lower than at the end of 1951 but higher than a year ago. 

Of course, there were exceptions to the general trends and 
some banks showed better gains than others. 

The other New York Banks will be releasing their statements 


and operating results during the next few days. 


The figures are 


_ expected to be in line with those already published. 


R. H. Brooke & Go. 
Opens in Richmond 


RICHMOND, Va. — Robert H. 
Brooke has formed R. H. Brooke 
& Company to engage in the se- 
curities business. The new firm 
will specialize in municipal bonds. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Clara A. Troyaneks will retire 
from partnership in Bennett, 
Smith & Co., April 4. 

Spencer W. Frank, member of 
the Exchange, withdrew from 
partnership in Faroll & Company, 
March 31. 

George Tyson withdrew from 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson on 
March 31. 


Blyth Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Peter 
E. Ponting has been added to the 
staff of Blyth & Co., 
Building. 


Inc., Russ 


——— 


With Newberges, 5 Berman 


Neuberger & Berman, 160 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that Benjamin 
K. Landeck is now associated with 
the firm as a customers’ borker. 


Stephenson, Leydecker Add 


(Special to THe FINnaNnciat CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, Calif—Solon Busby 
is now affiliated with Stephenson, 
Leydecker & .Co., 1404 Franklin 
Street. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN 











DUTTON = 





‘A New Market for You” 


Mr. Herbert Anderson, of Dis- 
tributors Group, Inc., 63 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y., re- 
cently made a talk on “Selling 
Employees’ 
Prof it-Shar- 
ing and Re- 
tirement 
Trusts” in the 
City of San 
Francisco. I 
was privileged 
to see a tran- 
script of the 
speech and 
will try here 
to give you 
some of the 
highlights. 
Should more 
detailed in- 
formation be 
desired, I suggest that you write 
« Distributors Group and I am 
‘sure they will be pleased to send 
you a complete analysis of this 
rapidly developing new phase of 
the retail securities business. 

Because of the new type of re- 
tirement plan, which is based 
only upon a percentage of profits 
earned instead of the usual type 
of pension plan fostered by the 
life insurance companies, many 
businessmen need a bit of educat- 
ing before you can sell them on 
the many advantages of these 
more flexible plans. That is why 
it takes some time to build up this 
type of business, and Mr. Ander- 
som points out that it should be 
developed along with your regu- 
lar business. 

Profit-sharing trusts allow an- 
mual contributions from profits in 
amounts equivalent to not more 
than 15% of the total payroll of 
the beneficiaries, under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, Section 165. 
It is not a fixed charge as is the 
usual pension plan. If you can 
visualize the size of your poten- 
tial market by estimating what 
15% of the total payroll in your 
area would be, you can see the 
vast potential pool of new in- 
vestible money which can be 
channeled into the investment of 
Mutual Fund shares, or other se- 
curities, not just once but an- 
nually. 


Herbert R. Anderson 


The Plan’s Advantages 

in his talk, Mr. Anderson men- 
tioned that if he were calling upon 
the treasurer or the president of a 
company that is presently pros- 
perous, with one of his dealer 
friends, and the prospect knew 
nothing at all of “Profit-Sharing 
Trusts,” he would say something 
like this: 

“Mr. Jones, regardless of 
whether or not we may like it, I 
believe that we both feel that cor- 
porate and personal tax rates are 
mot only very high but are likely 
to remain so for a considerable 
period. I want to tell you about a 
plan which will permit your com- 
pany to set aside, each year, tax 
free, as a part of its business ex- 
pense, a very substantial sum of 
money to be put in trust for you 
and your associates against your 
retirement. I want to make it 
clear at the outset that the plan I 
will discuss is not based upon any 
‘loophole’ in the tax law—it is 
available as the result of a special 
study by Congress and is designed 
to supplement Social Security. 


“Also, I want to make it clear 
to you that you will not be re- 
quired to make any commitment 
at this time and, to clear the final 
Question, that you are not re- 
quired to buy anything from Mr. 
Dealer who has introduced us, or 

om me. If you adopt the plan I 
will tell you about, that plan will 
have money to invest. Mr. Dealer 
here is in the investment busi- 


ness and will be interested in as- 
sisting you in the investment of 
that money, but on the same basis 
and under the same terms as he 
would any other account. 

“The plan is a very simple one, 
merely requiring that your com- 
pany set up a retirement trust, 
into which it contributes each 
year a predetermined percentage 
of profits. You can see that this 
is quite unlike the usual type of 
pension plan, where you have a 
fixed commitment regardless of 
earnings. If you now have a pen- 
sion plan this need not disturb it 
—you can have both. This plan 
simply takes this predetermined 
percentage of earnings—and you 
can make it any percentage you 
want which obviously means 
that you only contribute to the 
plan in years when you have 
profits. It involves no other com- 
mitment for the company. 


“These contributions that would 
be made under such formula are 
a tax-deductible business expense, 
so you can see that Uncle Sam 
will be contributing anywhere 
from about 52% up to as much as 
82% in view of present tax rates. 


It Appeals to Executive Officer 

“Not only is this contribution a 
taxable deduction by the com- 
pany, but you and the other par- 
ticipants in the plan, pay no tax 
upon the amounts paid to you 
until your retirement. Every dol- 
lar that the company contributes 
is therefore available for invest- 
ment. Furthermore, the trust it- 
self is tax-free so this money can 
be put to work in trust for you 
without any tax on its income and 
profits. I know this sounds too 
good to be true, but it is so. 

“I am sure that you can rather 
quickly apply the benefits of this 
plan to your situation. Your com- 
pany is in the same position in 
contributing to this plan as if it 
gave increases to you and your 
associates in a like amount. How- 
ever, it would make a great dif- 
ference to you, whereas Uncle 
Sam would collect a substantial 
part of any increase given to you, 
and would thereafter participate 
in any earnings and profits re- 
sulting from the investment of 
that money, You Would Pay No 
Present Tax On the Money Set 
Aside for You, and the Earnings 
and Profits From That Money 
Would Also Be Tax Free. Only 
When You Reach Retirement do 
you, as a participant, incur tax 
and then, If You Will Take All 
Your Accumulated Benefit in A 
Single Payment, You Pay Only 
the Long-Term Capital Gain Tax 
Rate (currently not more than 
26% ) on all of it. 

“Furthermore, if at that time 
you elect to take your benefits in 
installments over a_ period of 
years, you will pay tax at the 
regular income rates on the an- 
nual installment, but since you 
will then be retired the probabili- 
ties are that your income tax rate 
will be much lower than it is to- 
day. Or, as a third alternative, 
if you wanted to use the money 
to purchase an annuity, you would 
incur tax # not more than your 
then income tax rate on the an- 
nual payments made to you on 
that annuity. 

a have here and will leave 
with you, a so-called ‘Standard 
Plan’ which states the seven 
specific decisions that you would 
have to make to set up such a 
plan. The latitude within which 
you can make those decisions is 
discussed. Beyond that point, it 
becomes a matter for your lawyer, 
who can draw up a trust agree- 
ment and the terms of the plan in 
such a manner as to secure the 


approval of the Internal Revenue 
Department.” 

Mr. Anderson made a number 
of other helpful suggestions that 
could be used in presenting this 
idea of “Profit-Sharing Plans,” 
but space does not permit their 
inclusion in this column. How- 
ever, since his firm has been one 
of the pioneers in this relatively 
new field of security merchandis- 
ing, I am sure that if you will 
write to him that he will be 
pleased to give you all the per- 
sonal assistance you could wish. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Tex. P.&L. Bds. 


Public offering was made yes- 
terday (April 2) by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. and associates of $5,- 
000,000 Texas Power & Light Co. 
3%,% sinking fund debentures due 
1977 at 101.25% and accrued in- 
terest. 

Proceeds from the sale of these 
debentures will be added by the 
public utility company to the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of a new is- 
sue of first mortgage bonds and 
$3,000,000 in cash contributed by 
its parent company, Texas Util- 
ities Co. These combined funds 
will be used to repay short term 
loans made by Texas Utilities Co. 
for construction purposes, and the 
balance will be used to pay for the 
cost of extensions, additions and 
improvements to the properties 
of Texas Power & Light as well as 
for other corporate purposes. 

The company’s’ construction 
program as presently contem- 
plated for 1952 and 1953 will re- 
quire estimated expenditures of 
$52,700,000. 

The new debentures carry gen- 
eral redemption prices ranging 
from 104.25% to 100% and special 
redemption prices ranging from 
101.12% to 100% plus accrued in- 
terest. 


Texas Power & Light, which 
maintains its principal executive 
office in Dallas, Texas, was in- 
corporated under the laws of 
Texas on May 27, 1912. It is en- 
gaged, wholly within the state of 
Texas, in the generation, pur- 
chase, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electricity. The territory 
served comprises 47,200 square 
miles in the north central part of 
Texas. 

For the 12 months ended Dec. 
31, 1951, the company reported net 
income of $6,104,456 compared 
with $5,771,483 in the preceding 
12-month period. 

Also participating in the offer- 
ing are: Bear, Stearns & Co.; L. 
F. Rothschild & Co.; Schoellkopf, 
Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc.; The Mil- 
waukee Co.; Stern Brothers & Co.; 
Stroud & Co. Inc.; Ball, Burge & 
Kraus; and Thomas & Co. 


Shearson, Hammill 
Opens Conn. Offices 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., mem- 
bers of all leading securities and 
commodity exchanges, have an- 
nounced the opening of its twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth offices, 
all three in Connecticut. The new 
branches are located in Hartford, 
Middletown and New Britain and 
were formerly operated by Tifft 
Brothers, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and Boston 
Stock Exchange. Personnel pre- 
viously associated with Tifft Bro- 
thers will continue with Shearson, 
Hammill. Additional offices of 
Shearson, Hammill are located in 
10 other cities in this and other 
countries. 

Oliver K. Church and Henry C. 
Robinson, formerly partners in 
Tifft Brothers, will be co-managers 
of the Hartford office, 9 Lewis 
Street. 


With Denton & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

PASADENA, Calif. — Harmon 
W. Schuldt is with Denton & 
Company, 234 East Colorado St. 
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Thrust and Parry! 


the SEC Proposal to implement it: “We feel obligated to 
carry it out. If administrative bodies were to commence 
to reach their own conclusions on the constitutionality of 
Congressional statutes, we would very soon get into a 
pretty chaotic situation.” 


That argument, though sound in itself, is merely a 
thinly veiled dodge on the part of the Commission to 
escape its instant ineptitude. Of course, administrative 
bodies cannot pass upon the constitutionality of Con- 
gressional statutes but why, in the name of all common 
sense, didn’t the SEC explore this vital aspect of the pro- 
posal at the time that Title V was being considered by 
Congress? Certainly an administrative body is not pre- 
cluded from giving its opinion on constitutionality while 
a bill is still pending, and clearly where that bill affects 


or may affect its own powers there is a duty to furnish 
such opinion. 


The SEC had specifically been invited to discuss the 
bill. But although it is obviously unconstitutional and 
objectionable on many grounds—as witness the tremen- 
dous volume of opinion to that effect by the lawyers for 
the associations who have appeared in opposition — the 
bill is one which would enlarge SEC powers. For our part, 
we are convinced the Commission will not too closely 


scrutinize any extension of its powers so long as it is, in 
fact, an extension. 


Neither Chairman Cook nor any other SEC Commis- 
sioner has thus far attempted to explain why the Com- 
mission failed to oppose Title V when it was still a pending 
bill and before it became a law. 


Such an explanation would be in the public interest, 
instead of the statement that because the fees would be 
deposited in the Federal Treasury the SEC would still be 
subject to Congressional budgetary control. Here again 
is an argument which appears to be sound and is yet 
another thinly veiled dodge, for it must be apparent that 
the fixing of any SEC budget would be largely influenced 
by the amount of monies that was raised through assess- 
ment by the Commission. There certainly would be no 
tendency to allow less than the fees raised. Therefore, 
by increasing its charges, the SEC could control its budget 
until it became a veritable colossus of autocracy. 


Don’t discuss constitutionality, indeed! 


Murray Han- 
son had something to say on that subject in behalf of the 


Investment Bankers Association of America. Here it is: 
“First of all, we thought it (discussion of constitutionality) 
might be helpful in enabling the Commission to construe 
the statute, and, secondly, perhaps more important, the 
Commission is under a continuing mandate, if you will, 
to go back to Congress with recommendations for changes 
in legislation which it administers whenever it thinks that 
is appropriate. 
“I know from my own recollection that there was one 
instance where I think the Commission did just that, and 
on constitutional grounds, although they obviously didn’t 
perhaps put it in exactly those words to Congress.” 


As heretofore, so on this day, everyone who appeared 
before the Commission argued against its Proposal. There 
was not one voice of approval. 


There are between 40 and 50 other Federal Adminis- 
trative Agencies upon which Title V has the same impact 
as upon the SEC. None of them, excepting only the Con- 
mission felt primed by this enactment to go into “imple- 
mentation.”” How does the SEC explain this? Was it a 
case of fools stepping in where angels fear to tread? 
Leadership in inequity calls for no praise. The power grab 
seemed too attractive. 

A. N. Schwartz of Washington, D. C., the only invest- 
ment advisor to appear before the Commission in public 
hearing had this to say: ‘“If-the Commission really wishes 
to demonstrate its ability to become self-supporting the 
cost of operation should be reduced by the elimination of 
certain functions or activities worth little, or worthless 
to the public. As a matter of fact, it is the wish of the 
Appropriations Committee, by reducing the funds appro- 
priated for the Securities and Exchange Commission, that 
they should eliminate certain of their functions or activi- 
ties and the cost of administrative procedure.” 

The highlights of the testimony and the statements 
were those made by the representatives of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America and the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers. 

The latter took the attitude that its very existence | 
was imperilled by the SEC proposal. Clarence Bickel, of 


r 








Robert W. Baird & Company, Milwaukee, speaking for 
the NASD, said in part: “There is no doubt whatever in 
my mind or in the minds of my colleagues that if these 
fees are adopted, even if they are kept relatively small, 
you will have made the task of the NASD enormously 
more difficult. You will be making an assessment on our 
members which will total between $500,000 and $700,000 
annually for broker-dealer registrations alone. 

“You cannot syphon that much money out of this 
business for government regulation and expect the self- 
same people will continue to. meet their NASD assess- 
ments with any ‘spirit of willingness and cooperation. 
Enormous impetus will be added to the forces seeking to 
curtail if not destroy the NASD. Tremendous opposition 
will be encouraged to any effort on the part of the NASD 
to add to its activities which may involve budgetary in- 
creases. 

You will have thrown in our way one of the most 
discouraging blocks which we have ever faced in our 
effort, consistent with the spirit of the Maloney Act, to 
build up a self-reliant, strong, professional business.” 


Overall, as we have heretofore emphasized, these par- 
ticular hearings are worthless. Nothing new was devel- 
oped that had not already been placed before the Com- 
mission. The judges sat in a controversy wherein they 
are particularly affected, and therefore they are unlikely 
to give themselves the worst of it. 


We do not mean to suggest that in this instance the 
SEC will not give the securities industry some interme- 
diate relief. This will come, however, as a result of the 
sheer weight of the opposition, the dimensions of which, 
we think, the Commission dare not ignore. It may come 
either in the form of deferring the Proposal or in the 
form of withdrawing the Proposal. 

Of course, as we have pointed out again and again 
editorially, the only total relief—and this requires Con- 
gressional action— would be an immediate repeal of 
Title V. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The “Chronicle” continues to 
receive comments relative to our editorials re- 
garding the SEC proposal. Communications now 
in hand follow: 


HARRISON S. BROTHERS 


Utah Securities Dealers Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Brothers 
has furnished the “Chronicle” 
with a copy of a resolution of 
protest to the SEC which was 
adopted by the recently 
formed Utah Securities Deal- 
ers Association and signed by 
17 local dealers, many of which 
are not members of the Salt 
Lake Stock Exchange. The 
resolution, dated March 3, is 
reproduced herewith. 


Securities and Exchange 


has no right or justification to 
levy such a proposed “fee.” 

We feel that the delegation of 
this taxing power to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is haz- 
ardous in that it will place in 
their hands the power to deter- 
mine whether or not we can con- 
tinue in business and to follow 
our chosen profession. 

We are in sympathy with the 
efforts of the Budget Bureau to 
cut down government expenses. 
We see no reason why the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
should feel it expedient to dupli- 
cate the activities of the National 
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Commission Association of Securities Dealers, 
Washington, D Cc. Inc., or the nationally recognized 
Cention: stock exchanges. These existing 


At a group meeting of Dealers 
and Registered Representatives of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, held at the 
Temple Square Hotel, Feb. 14, 
1952, it was unanimously voted to 
go on record as opposing the pro- 
posal by the Securities and Ex- 

* change Commission to “Adopt and 
Amend Rules with respect to Fees 
and Charges by the Commission, 
and in particular, the provision to 
levy a $50 annual ‘fee’ on all 
brokerage firms, plus $10 per year 
additional for each officer, part- 
ner or employee engaged in sell- 
ing or buying securities or the 
supervision thereof.” 

A “fee” as proposed above is a 
tax directed at the members of 
our industry. We feel that the 
constitutionality of such a tax is 
in question, and that Congress in 
its general directive to Govern- 
ment agencies to make themselves 
as self-sufficient as possible did 
not intend to relegate the taxing 
power of Congress to Government 
Bureaus. 

We feel that such a proposed 
*‘fee” is in fact a tax and as such 
is discriminatory. 


Further, we feel that the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission as 
originally conceived was set up to 
protect the public. That the Com- 
mission was set up to regulate our 
industry and as such renders no 
service to us as securities dealers, 
or to our personnel and, hence, 





organizations are regulatory bod- 
ies set up by members of the in- 
dustry with the necessary powers 
and authority to regulate the in- 
dustry. We feel that these organ- 
izations have done a good job and 
see no justification for their activ- 
ities being duplicated by a Gov- 
ernment agency. 

We are opposed to a further ex- 
pansion of government into activi- 
ties which by their nature are the 
responsibilities of private busi- 
ness. The basic question involved 
is this: Should our industry bear 


the cost of the regulatory body set ~~ - ‘ 


over us by the Government when 
it renders no service to us or our 
personnel, or should it be borne 
by the general taxpayer? Each of 
us as citizens and taxpayers con- 
tribute to the support of this and 
all Government agencies. We feel 
that there is no _ justification, 
therefore, as members of this In- 
dustry to support such an agency 
by a direct tax, or “head tax” on 
the dealers and brokers and their 
employees as proposed. 

We, therefore, feel that the pro- 
posed “fees” to be levied against 
our industry are unjust, create an 
additional financial burden on its 
dealers and brokers. 


We are regulated by our Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., and the national 
registered stock exchanges located 
throughout the country. The fees 
which are proposed to be levied 





against us are not for services 
rendered and as such are not jus- 
tified and are contrary to our 
basic rights and freedoms. 


UTAH SECURITIES DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM F. SHELLEY 
Partner, Vance, Sanders & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


I have read the “Chronicle” 


editorial campaign voicing oppo- 
sition to the SEC proposals with 
respect to charging dealers and 
investment companies various 
kinds of fees for being regulated. 


I think you have done an ex- 


cellent job both in your expres- 
sions of vigorous objections to the 
SEC proposal and in stirring up 
and spearheading dealer expres- 
sions of opposition. 


T. H. OBENCHAIN 


President, Dallas Union Securities 


Co., Dallas, Texas 


Editor’s Note: The “Chron- 
icle” has been furnished with 
a copy of a letter sent by Mr. 
Obenchain under date of 
March 25 to Texas Senators 
Tom Connally and Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Congressman J. 
Frank Wilson. The letter is 
reproduced herewith. 


Hon. Tom Connally 
United States Senate 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Connally: 


Re: Public Law 137 — 82nd 
Congress — Chapter 376 — 
Ist Session H. R. 3880 — 
Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act of 1952, 
Title V, Approved Aug. 31, 
1951. 


We wish to register our oppo- 
sition to the subject legislation 
and to seek the repeal of same. 
By virtue thereof, certain fees are 
being imposed by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission upon 
persons engaged in the securities 
business. Such proposals appear 
in regulations §270.8a-2, 240.15b-7, 
and 275.203-4, as published in 
17 F.R. 932, 933-934 (Jan. 31, 
1952). With certain qualifications, 
they impose the following and 
other new fees and charges: 


(1) Fee payable each year by 
securities brokers and dealers: 
$50.00 plus $10.00 for every offi- 
cer, partner, and employee. 


(2) Fee payable each year by 
investment companies ranging 
from $30.00 to $2,500.00. 

(3) Fee for qualifying trust 
indentures: $100.00 per indenture. 

(4) Fee payable each year by 
investment advisers: $50.00. 

(5) Fee payable each year by 
public utility holding companies 
ranging from $500.000 to $25,- 
000.00. 


A first glance at Title V sug- 
gests that there may have been 
some good intentions behind it, 
as in the statement “It is the sense 
of the Congress that any ... 
service provided ... by any Fed- 
eral agency ... shall be self-sus- 
taining to the full extent possible. 
This verbiage carries a 
meritorious connotation of econ- 
omy and opposition to waste, 
with almost an implication that 
agencies that cannot justify their 
existence should be done away 
with. To such policies we whole- 
heartedly subscribe. But, this Act 
proceeds to “authorize . . the 
head of each Federal agency... 
to prescribe ... such fees... as 
he shall determine .. . to be fair. 
...” So, what was probably con- 
ceived to refer to such services 
as special reports and the sale 
of documents has been stretched 
to make of every Federal agency 
head a tax assessor and collector. 


We wish to summarize below 
some of our principal objections 
to the specific regulations issued 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission pursuant to Title V, 
and we shall gladly elaborate 
upon any point with respect to 
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which you desire a more detailed 
expression of opinion: 

(a) The charges sought to be 
imposed involve no service or 
benefit whatsoever to ourselves 
nor to any of those others from 
whom collectible. 

(b) The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was created 
to serve the interests of the public 
generally. Therefore, such Com- 
mission should be supported out 
of the general revenues of t 
Government and ‘ot by fe&, 
charges, or taxes cn only those of 
us who have been subjected to 
its jurisdiction. 

(c) These charges are taxation 
pure and simple, and we cannot 
conceive that Congress has in- 
tended to make the head of each 
Federal agency a tax assessor. 

(d) The principle of granting 
to each governmental agency the 
power to levy all and any charges 
as may be necessary to make it 
self-sustaining is a_ terrifying 
proposition highly repugnant to 
our Democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

(e) Under the terms of the 
Maloney Act, the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers was 
g£stablished to provide for the 
orderly regulation of the securi- 
ties business. Through this Asso- 
ciation and through the registered 
securities exchanges, we in the in- 
vestment field are already paying 
very substantial sums for our 
regulation. For the Commission 
to impose further charges on our 
industry for “services” which are 
not services at all, would be 
grossly inequitable. 


We respectfully ask that your 
most careful study be given to 
this legislation and to the far- 
reaching effects it could bring 
about. We very strongly urge that 
you use your full weight and in- 
fluence to bring about the with- 
drawl and abandonment of these 
proposed fees and the repeal of 
Title V of the Independent Offi- 
ces Appropriation Act of 1952. 

Very truly yours, 


Dallas Union Securities Company 
By C. H. Obenchain, 
President. 


First Boston Group 
Offers Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Debs. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
marks the first public financing in 
its 68-year history with the offer- 
ing today (April 3) of $40,000,000 
3% sinking fund debentures due 
1967. The debentures are priced 
at 100% to yield 3% to maturity. 
The First Boston Corp. heads a 
nationwide group of 102 under- 
writers which is marketing the 
issue. 

Net proceeds of the sale will 
help finance the company’s an- 
ticipated capital expenditures. 
During the past five years the 
company and its consolidated sub- 
sidiaries have spent $137,300,000 
in modernizing and expanding 
production facilities for existing 
and projected products, including 
a substantial increase of foreign 
activities, primarily in Canada. 
Of this total, $53,100,000 was 
spent for expansion of chemical 
plants and facilities. Of the funds 
authorized to continue the overall 
program, $58,100,000 remained 
unexpended as of Jan. 31, 1952, 
of which $19,300,000 was for 
the company and $38,800,000 was 
for Columbia Southern Chemical 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Proceeds from the debenture sale 
will go to the former; the latter 
will finance its capital require- 
ments from retained earnings and 
through borrowing. 


The debentures are callable for 
a sinking fund which will retire 
$3,000,000 annually from April 1, 
1955 through April 1, 1959, and 
$3,500,000 annually from April 1, 
1960 through April 1, 1966. In 
addition, the company may also 


retire up to twice the required 
amount in any year. The optional 
redemption prices range from 
102% during the 12 months be- 
ginning April 1, 1952, to par on 
and after April 1, 1966. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. was 
founded in 1883 and today with its 
subsidiaries operates 32 factories 
and is one of the principal U. S. 
producers of flat glass and flat 
glass products; paint, varnish, 
lacquer and brushes. Through 
Canadian subsidiaries, the com- 
pany is one of the principal pro- 
ducers and distributors in Canada 
of glass products, paint, varnish 
and lacquer. 


Columbia - Southern Chemical 
Corp., the chemical subsidiary, is 
the largest merchant producer of 
chlorine in the United States and 
one of the leading producers of 
caustic soda and soda ash—three 
of the most important basic chem- 
icals for industry, 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Utility Bonds 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. and. 
associates are making a_ public 
offering of $12,000,000 principal 
amount of West Penn Power Co. 
first mtge. bonds, series O, 344%, 
due April 1,, 1982, at 101.931% and 
accrued interest. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds will be applied, together 
with the proceeds from the sale 
of additional common stock and 
other funds of the company, to- 
ward the cost of the presently 
contemplated construction pro- 
gram of West Penn Power and its 
subsidiaries. Based on present 
plans, approximately $41,000,000 
is expected to be spent on con- 
struction during 1952 and 1953, 

The public utility company was 
incorporated in Pennsylvania on 
March 1, 1916. It is engaged in 
the production, distribution and 
sale of electric energy in 18 coun- 
ties of western and north central 
Pennsylvania. Consolidated net 
income of the company and its 
subsidiaries fér 1951 amounted to 
$8,397,505, compared with $8,985,- 
421 in 1950, while operating reve— 
nues for these periods were $53,- 
881,522, against $49,282,915, re- 
spectively. 

The new Series O bonds are re- 
deemable at “regular” prices 
ranging from 104.95% to par and 
at “special” prices of 101.95% to 
par, plus accrued interest in each 
case. 


Two With Estabrook Co. 


(Special to Tue FrInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Tenne S. 
Carter and John P. Trenholm 
have become affiliated with Esta- 
brook & Co., 15 State Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 


With Hemphill, Noyes 

(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Sumner W. 
Ferris is associated with Hemphill, 
Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co., 10 
Post Office Square. 


Joins Lee Higginson 
(Special to Tux Prvancrat CHRONICLE) 
BANGOR, Maine — Samuel W. 
Philbrick is with Lee Higginson 
Corporation. 


Joins Schwanz Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 


AURORA, Ill.—James O. Law- 
rence is with Schwanz & Com- 
pany, Inc., Merchants National 
Bank Building. 


Two With Dean Witter 


(Special to Tae FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Robert W. Bailey and George E. 
Wyatt, Jr. have become affiliated 
with Dean Witter & Co., 45 Mont- 
gomery Street, members of the 
New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says — 

——= By WALTER WHYTE == 


This would be a wonderful 
opportunity to sneak in the 
old bromide, “I told you so.” 
Don’t think for a moment I’m 
not tempted. The only draw- 
back is that I’m afraid an- 
other bromide —I think it’s 
out of the Bible, ‘Pride goeth 
before a fall,” will come 
along and trip me before I can 
even start collecting laurels. 

* a %% 

So I'll stop taking bows and 
quote another sentence — 
“What have you done lately 
—or what are you doing for 
_ me today?” 

“k 








% * 


Which brings me back to 
the stock market and its pos- 
sible action from here on in. 
Last week you saw a burst of 
strength, led by the rails and 
the oils. Incidentally I’m the 
one who wrote a couple of 
weeks ago that oils were 
about through and profits 
should be collected. Ho-hum, 
that shows you how brilliant 
I am. Also a few months ago 
I was told of a Canadian stock 
that was selling for pennies 
that “ - - - you should beg, 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Established 1919 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 

San Francisco—Santa Barbara 

Monterey—Oakland—Sacramento 
Fresno—Santa Rosa 


borrow or steal, but buy it— 
it had tremendous oil poten- 
tials.” Being a sharp trader 
who knows everything there 
is to know, I told my infor- 
mant what he could do with 
his information. 
% % % 

Uh-huh—you’re right. The 
stock went way up and I’m 
now trying to avoid the man 
who told me about it. A 
shrewd trader, that’s me. 

From here on in you'll be 
assailed with election fore- 
casts and candidates’ 
speeches, not to mention all 
the pontifical utterences that 
go with a Presidential elec- 
tion year. Everybody’s now 
saying that the market will 
be affected by all these go- 
ings on. Maybe they’re right. 
From where I sit I can’t see 
anything to get excited about. 


% us % 

The market proved itself 
last week by going through 
certain obstacles. But having 
done that don’t start lulling 
yourself into a feeling that 
everything’s going to be fine 





strength that a sudden spill 
can occur. I might point out 
again that the paper profits 
you have are worth only pa- 
per until and unless you cash 
in. Your best chance to cash 
in is when they’re strong. It 
doesn’t mean you have to sell 
all your longs. But a partial 
collection on strength, if for 
no other reason than to nail 
down your profits, is a plan 
that should be seriously con- 
sidered. 
% cc % 

A reader from Miami Beach 
inquires about the “putting of 
stops on stocks when they 
have gone up and how far 
down is it wise to put stops.” 
There isn’t any hard and fast 
rule about stops. Each stock 
acts differently. A stop of two 
points in one stock may not 
be enough in another stock. 
It might be to the reader’s 
advantage to look into puts 
and calls as a form of insur- 
ance rather than depend 
wholly on stops. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 


time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
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CALL == 


Per 100 Shares Plus Tax 


Amer. Cyan..@111 July 1$987.50 
Illinois Cent...@65'/2June 2 425.00 
Phelps Dodge.@727%g June 16 550.00 
Canadian Pac.@40 July 7 300.00 
Studebaker ..@37'/May 28 250.00 
Balt. & Ohio..@20%q June 6 162.50 
Sunray Oil...@23'%June 17 175.00 
Armco Steel. .@36°, June 4 287.50 
Allied Chem...@72'/2 Aug. 11 425.00 
Southern Pac.@74 July 7 250.00 
Cities Service@1124%4 June 6 450.00 
aoe Petrol.@56*4 June 2 312.50 
Mo.-K.-Tex.pfd.@60 June 2 375.00 
Std. Gas $4 pfd.@85', May 21 187.50 
Lion Oil...... @442 June 2 187.50 
Amer. Woolen.@32 May 22 137.50 
Frisco com... .@24/26 mos. 262.50 
Pepsi-Cola ...@12 1 year 137.50 


Subject to prior sale or price change 
Exrplunatory pamphlet on request 


We also make quotations for 30 days, 
60 days, 90 days and 6 month options. 


THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS 


Members Put & Call Brkrs. & Dirs. Assn., Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York 4 Tel. BO 9-8470 











from here on. It is out of such 


those of the author only.] 
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As We See It 


expected not to make the record appear good—if he can— 
but the voter would do well to look beneath the surface. 


The President does well to say that his party is work- 
ing for the welfare of the farmer—that is if he means 
it is taking, and has for long years been taking, immense 
funds from all the rest of us and turning them over to 
the farmer. Here is the record: Since the New Deal took 
over early in 1933, the Federal Government has, accord- 
ing to its own figures, paid some $20 billion or more to 
the farmers or in the farmers’ alleged interest. Most of 
it was actually paid out directly or indirectly to individual 
farmers. It is notoriously true that the farmer paid hardly 
more than a trifling part of the taxes out of which these 
payments were made—and supplied through purchase of 
bonds but little more. 


It is true enough that the Democratic party has been 
working for the welfare of the farmer —if we assume 
that the cost of buying his votes was not in large measure 
added to the price of things the farmers have to buy, or 
do buy, and furthermore that this pampering of the farmer 
was and is really in his interest. The fly in the ointment 
is the fact that neither of these latter assumptions accords 
with reality. 

“The Democratic party is working for the welfare of 
labor.” Where is the dissenting voice? Of course, again 
it must be assumed that the cultivation of monopoly among 
the unions is really good for labor. Of course, it must be 
stipulated that a continually rising level of wages for less 
and less real effort on the part of the wage earner is good 
for what has come to be known as “‘labor.”” But however 
these things may be in the final analysis and in the long 
run, the fact clearly is that President Truman and his 
predecessor in office, with their New Deal and Fair Deal, 
have contrived to push wages up faster than the cost of 
living. But, of course, this is but for the time being. How 
the wage earner will fare once we come to the end of 
these booms—and we shall come to the end of them, of 
course—is quite another matter, as is the further perti- 
nent question: Who is really paying these subsidies to 
union labor? 


“Every family is entitled to fair opportunities for 
decent living conditions, etc., etc.”” This section of the 
President’s address seemed to us to be the purest bun- 
combe of all. If we bear in mind what the President has 
been repeatedly advocating, we come up with the inev- 
itable conclusion that what he is really saying here is 
that the taxpayers of the United States are under some 
sort of obligation to see that every one (quite regardless 
of his thriftlessness, his indolence, his incompetence, in- 
deed quite without reference to surrounding circumstances 





or individual behavior) gets most of the essentials of good 
living. This in our book is simply socialism, or communism 
—let the academician decide which. 


“The Democratic party is working for the success of 
our free enterprise system.” Possibly, but if so it has a 
strange way of showing it. The fact is that whether it 
realizes it or not, the party has been doing about every- 
thing it could to misrepresent, to damn, and to injure 
that system. It has been engaged in that occupation ever 
since President Roosevelt quite consciously and callously 
disregarded the Democratic platform of 1932, and in pro- 
portion to its infidelity to the system of free enterprise 
have been its protests that it is the system’s best friend. 
We cannot help but wonder whether the American people, 
now no longer under the spell of a “golden radio voice” 


~@e-Of a “folksy” little man on the back end of a train, will 


really continue in their hypnotic state as regards all this. 


In any general appraisal, we ourselves must not fail 
to be realistic. It seems to us to be true that any candidate 
of the Democratic party to be successful at the polls must 
either accept, endorse and preach the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, or else must repudiate his own party at the 
same time that he is offering himself as the official candi- 
date of that party. Either way it is a tough assignment. 


But there are other aspects of this situation which must 
not be overlooked. 


Republicans Have Problems, Too 


The Republican candidate, whoever he turns out. to 
be, many not have to carry the burden of his party’s 
record in quite the same way or in the same degree as 
the candidate of the opposing major party, but he will 
find it difficult to avoid it altogether, as Republican can- 
didates in recent years have found to their sorrow. Of 
course, the record of the opposition is not so clear cut and 
so easily defined as that of the party in power. It is rather 
clouded by divisions and badly marred by failure to give 
any real indication of what it would substitute for what 
has been taking place under Democratic auspices. All too 
often when any indication was present it strongly sug- 
gested that much the same line of policy would be pursued 
—under different names. This, of course, is a defect which 
must somehow be remedied. 
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Continued from page 5 


The State of Trade and Industry 


in other industries despite anything said in Washington to the 
contrary, “The Iron Age” concludes. 

In the automotive industry more cars were assembled last 
week than in any week since mid-October. 


“Ward’s Automotive Reports” estimated about 94,592 cars were 
built, about 5% more than the revised figure of 90.258 for last 
mtn but still 32% behind the 139,858 produced in the like 1951 
week. 


The agency said the upturn was due to the “recent easing in 
NPA production controls” and a “month-end drive by the indus- 
try for greater volume.” 


; About 365,000 cars were put together during March, accord- 
ing to “Ward’s.” This would be about 10% more than in Febru- 


ary and the best volume since the 412,000 production score for 
last October. 


_ Ford’s improved production was a major reason for the March 
gain. The company wheeled out 100,000 Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln cars—more than its combined output for the previous two 
months. Ford, as well as General Motors and Chrysler, exceeded 
a eee thousands of units” the schedules originally planned 
or March. 


“Ward’s” figures the industry will start pushing this month 
for a 1,200,000-car production goal for the second quarter. It made 
about 982,000 cars in the first three months of the year, less than 
government-allowed total output. . 


The steel strike threat, however, throws a shadow over these 
plans. In 1949, a 42-day steel strike caused auto production to 
skid. Car makers were able to sustain operations for six weeks 
by working off inventories but after the strike was settled, the 
weekly output rate shrank from 120,000 units in October to less 
than 40,000 in the week ended Nov. 25, this trade authority noted. 


Factory sales of passenger cars totaled 333,885 units in Feb- 
ruary, an increase of 22% over January sales, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association reported on Thursday of last week. 


Although February factory sales of automobiles were th 
highest since last November, they fell 171,980 units short of cae 
ing car output during the same month last year, it added. 


Factory sales of 101,231 trucks and buses brought the month’s 
total motor vehicle output to 435,116 units, an increase of 16% 


above the January total, but 30% below the 618,321 units sold in 
February, 1951. 


Steel Output Scheduled to Drop One-Half Point This Week 


Complete decontrol of carbon steel and aluminum will come 
with the fourth quarter of this year, or certainly no later than 
the first quarter of 1953—if there’s no steelworkers’ strike, says 
“Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking, the current week. 
Virtual agreement of such a timetable for decontrol has been 
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reached by the Defense Production Administration and the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 


These two agencies, this magazine states, are devising a sys- 
tem to insure that maximum requirements of the armed services 
and the Atomic Energy Commission will be met in the decontrol 
period. Use of priority ratings would be restricted to direct mili- 
tary and AEC requirements; all other users would be on their 
own, it adds. 


Continued improvement in the balance between demand and 
supply of steel, and other metals too, is reflected also in govern- 
ment allocations of steel, copper products and aluminum for the 
third quarter of 1952. For the first time since the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan was inaugurated last July the materials requirements 
of many small consumers will be met fully in third quarter allot- 
ments, the above trade journal asserts. 


To make sure enough CMP materials tickets will be issued 
to take up all of the steel, copper and aluminum available for the 
third quarter, the government is increasing its over-allotments. 
Recent experience shows.an increased over-allotment is needed to 
balance the rate of attrition, the failure to use all of the CMP 
tickets issued. 


Total allotments of controlled materials for the third quarter, 
according to this trade publication, are: Steel, 25,409,360 tons; 
copper, 1,511,796 pounds; and aluminum, 803,151 pounds. Second- 
quarter comparisons are: Steel, 24,710,580 tons; copper, 1,482,030 
pounds; and aluminum, 748,773 pounds. 

These relaxations in the government attitude toward mate- 
rials controls should contribute to further easing in the supply 
stringency, it declares. 


All progress toward balance of supply with demand and dis- 
carding of government controls would be dashed to bits by a steel- 
workers’ strike that has been a threat the last several weeks. 
Whether or not there is a strike and a continuation of controls 
there is strong possibility of higher steel prices, believed by many 
observers to be the only key to the ultimate settlement of the pres- 
ent wage-price controversy in the steel industry, “Steel” points out. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced this week 
that the operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steel- 
making capacity for the entire industry will be 102.1% of capacity 
for the week beginning March 31, 1952, equivalent to 2,120,000 tons 
of ingots and stee! for castings, or a decline of one-half of a point 
below last week’s production of 2,131,000 tons, or 102.6% of rated 
capacity. 

A month ago output stood at 101.3%, or 2,104,000 tons. A year 
ago production stood at 102.4%, or 2,047,000 tons. 


Electric Output Extends Its Downward Trend 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended March 29, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 7,263,009,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 


The current total was 90.968.000 kwh. below that of the pre- 
ceding week. It was 495,665,000 kwh., or 73% above the total 
output for the week ended March 31, 1951, and 1,351,073,000 kwh. 


in excess of the output reported for the corresponding period two 
years ago. 


Car Loadings Rise in Latest Week But Close 
Under a Year Ago 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended March 22, 
1952, totaled 719,921 cars, according to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, representing an increase of 11,095 cars, or 1.6% 
above the preceding week. 


The week's total, however, represented a decrease of 28,957 
cars, Or 3.9% blow the corresponding week a year ago, but an 
increase of 2,662 cars, or 0.4% above the comparable period two 
years ago. 


U. S. Auto Output Rises to Highest Point Since 
Mid-October 


Passenger car production in the United States the past week, 
according to “Wuard’s Automotive Reports,” rose to 94,592 units, 
compared with the previous week’s total of 90,258 (revised) units, 
and 139,858 units in the like week a year ago. 


Passenger car production in the United States advanced last 
week about 5% above the previous week to a new high for the 
year. Output of cars last week was, however 32% under the like 
period a year ago. 

Total outout for the current week was made up of 94,592 
cars and 27,209 trucks built in the United States, against 90,258 
cars and 26,254 trucks last week and 139,858 cars and 35,132 trucks 
in the comparable period a year ago. 

Canadian output last week rose to 6,276 cars and 3,114 trucks, 
against 5,805 cars and 3,030 trucks in the preceding week and 
7,079 cars and 2,445 trucks in the similar period of a year ago. 


Business Failures Dip Moderately for Week But Hold 
Above Like Period of 1951 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 164 in the week 
ended March 27 from 181 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. Despite this drop, they were slightly more 
numesous than a year ago when 136 occurred. They remained 
below the 1950 total of 198 for the comparable week, and were 
down sharply, 47%, from the prewar level of 310 in 1939. 


The week’s decrease took place among failures involving lia- 
bilities of $5,000 or more, which dipped to 132 from 150 last week, 
but exceeded the 104 of this size in the similar week of 1951. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Touches Lowest Point Since 
Oct. 17, 1950 


Continued easiness in foods led to a further decline in the Dun 
& Bradstreet wholesale food price index, bringing the March 25 
figure to $6.48. This was a drop of 0.9% from last week’s $6.54 and 
represented the-lowest since Oct. 17, 1950 when it stood at the 
same level, and before that since July 18, 1950 when it was $6.41. 
The.current index at $6:48 compares with’$7:21 at this time a year 
ago, or a decrease of 10.1%. 
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The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Dips Moderately in 
Latest Week 


The general average of wholesale prices trended moderately 
lower in the past week. The daily wholesale commodity price 
index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., finished at 301.61 on 
March 25, comparing with 303.05 a week earlier, and with 325.63 
On the corresponding date last year. 


Grain markets were irregular and unsettled the past week 
with prices generally moving lower following the rising trend of 
the preceding two weeks. The absence of any sizable export busi- 
ness and continued optimistic reports from all sections of the 
winter wheat belt were deterring influences in that grain. Pros- 
pects for the crop appeared good with less winter killing reported 
than for several years. Corn, on the other hand displayed a com- 
paratively firm undertone aided by a sharp decrease in receipts, 
unfavorable weather over much of the belt, and the belief that 
marketings of wet corn are nearly at an end. 


The intentions-to-plant report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture showed a smaller Spring wheat acreage in prospect than last 
year while the indication for corn was for about the same acreage 
as a year ago. 

Oats and rye prices declined sharply under pressure of in- 
creased market receipts. Trading in all grain futures on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade fell slightly to a daily average of 35,000,000 
bushels last week, from 36,000,000 the week before, and compared 
with 25,000,000 in the same week last year. 


Butter prices continued to work sharply lower as expanding 
production met with restricted trade demand. The current whole- 
sale price for 92 score grade butter at 70° cents a pound, is the 
lowest since mid-October and compares with a high of 87% cents 
less than a month ago. 


Lard and other fats and oils displayed an easier undertone. 
Livestock markets generally were steady to firmer. 


Cotton prices moved irregularly in a fair narrow range. Mid- 
week strength in the market was largely influenced by the Febru- 
ary estimate of mill consumption by the United States Bureau of 
the Census, which indicated an average daily rate of 39,100 bales 
for the month. This represented a contra-seasonal rise over the 
January rate of 37,700 bales, and compared with 45,700 per day in 
February a year ago. Easiness in late dealings resulted from profit- 
taking and hedge selling following advances earlier in the week. 
Trading in the ten spot markets increased moderately and totaled 
115,500 bales, the largest for several weeks. 


Trade Volume Held to Previous Week’s Level Due to 
Generally Severe Weather Conditions 


Although the approach of Easter spurred shopping in some 
sections, severe weather in many parts was instrumental in holding 
total retail trade in the period ended on Wednesday of last week 
at the level of the previous week, states Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. in 
its current summary of trade. The total dollar volume of retail 
sales continued below that of a year ago when the Easter shopping 
season reached its height. Reduced-price promotions were more 
common than in other recent pre-Easter shopping seasons. 


Total retail volume in the period noted above was estimated 
to be from 5 to 9% below the level of a year ago. Regional esti- 


mates varied from the levels of a year ago by the following per- 
centages: 


New England —4 to —8, East —5 to —9, South, Midwest, and 
Northwest —6 to —10, Southwest —10 to —14 and Pacific Coast 
—7 to —11. 


Consumer interest in apparel rose sharply in some sections 
but generally did not vary from that of the prior week. The most 
notable current rises were in the interest in women’s dresses and 
suits in the budget lines, while men’s wear remained in scant de- 
mand. Retailers of apparel generally sold less than in the com- 
parable 1951 week. 


About as much food was purchased as in the preceding week 
and slightly more than in the similar week a year earlier. Dairy 
foods remained in high favor as recent price dips attracted many 
consumers. 

Shoppers spent about as much for household goods as during 
the preceding week but noticeably less than in the similar 1951 
week. Decorating materials, hardware, and incidental furniture 
continued among the most popular items. 


Following recent price cuts, there was a mild flurry of inter- 
est in television sets in some parts. 


There was a slight quickening of activity in many wholesale 
markets in the week as many buyers prepared for the new selling 
season. Sustained by the steady flow of defense orders, total whole- 
sale dollar volume did not vary sharply from the level of a year 
ago. Buyers in most lines were wary of extending their commit- 
ments much beyond their immediate needs. 


Department store sales on a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended March 22, 
1952, decreased 10% from the like period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week a decrease Of 11% was registered below the like 
period a year ago. For the four weeks ended March 22, 1952, sales 
declined 13%. For the period Jan. 1 to March 22, 1952, department 
store sales registered a decline of 12% below the like period of 
the preceding year. 


Retail trade in New Yerk last week, according to trade esti- 


mates, registered a gain of 10% in dollar volume above the similar 
period in 1951. 


According to Federal Reserve Board’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the weekly period ended March 22, 
1952, decreased 11% below the like period of last year. In the 
preceding week a decrease of 14% (revised) was recorded below 
the similar week of 1951, while the four weeks ended March 22, 
1952 a dcrease of 15% was registered below the level of a year ago. 
For the period Jan. 1 to March 22, 1952, volume declined 15% 
below the like period of the preceding year. 
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Pittsburgh & Lake 
J 
Erie Cifs. Offered 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
associates are offering $2,460,000 
principal amount of Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie RR. 2%% equipment 
trust certificates, equipment trust 
of 1952, maturing annually April 
15, 1953 to 1967, inclusive. The 
certificates are priced to yield 
from 2% to 3%, according to ma- 
turity. (The offering is subject 
to approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ) 

The certificates will be secured 
by the following new standard- 
gauge railroad equipment esti- 
mated to cost $3,350,000: two Diesel 
road passenger locomotives, 12 
Diesel road switching locomotives 
and 10 Diesel switching loco- 
motives. 

Associated with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. in the offering are: 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. and Free- 
man & Co. 


Aluminium Shs. Placed 


A secondary offering of 100,000 
shares of Aluminium Ltd. capital 
stock (without nominal or par 
value) was offered on March 31 
by The First Boston Corp. at $108 
per share. 

This offering was quickly over- 
subscribed and the books closed. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Harry A. 

Siemers is now with King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc. He was formerly 
with Reinholdt & Gardner. 





Joins Abbott, Proctor 
(Special to Tue FINnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—V. R. 


Core is with Abbott, Proctor & 
Paine, Johnston Building. 


Courts & Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue Prnanciat CHronicte) 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—John A. 
McPhaul is with Courts & Co., 
Liberty Life Building. 


With First Securities 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—Jamer 
L. Houston, Jr., is with First Se- 
curities Corp. 


Joins Harris, Upham 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
DURHAM, N. C.—Diemith M 
Eddins has joined the staff o 
Harris, Upham & Co., Trus: 
Building. 


With Reynolds Co. Staff 


(Special to Tur Financia, CHRONICEE) 

DURHAM, N. C.—Louis A. Carr 
is now associated with Reynolds & 
Co., 108 Corcoran Street. 


Hirsch Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tus Pivanciat Curontcie) 

GASTONIA, N. C.—Roger M. 
Grier has become associated with 
Hirsch & Co., Commercial Build- 
ing. 


With Merrill Lynch Co. 
(Special to Tue FINaNcraL CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Allen R. .Pet- 
, tigrew has become connected with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 324 South Salisbury Street. 


Reynolds Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRronicie) 
WILLIAMSTON, N. C.—Joseph 
H. Saunders, Jr., is associated 
with Reynolds & Co. 


With Selected Investments 
(Special to Tue Frvanciur CHronr~) 
WILMINGTON, N. C.— James 

M. Goodwin is with Selected In- 

vestments, Insurance Building. 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the | 


latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 




















Latest Previous Month — — oe oa 
. ‘ . _ ’ . Veek Week Ago go ont i n Qo 

AMERICAN _—y alg Bese _~ Ts ' apr. 6 ’ ‘102 1 {02 6 101.3 102.4] BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
Be em a vo _-Saacner aneapantaneenia THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— 

PR gy os ii tom toe tne 6 2,120,000 2,131,000 2,104,000 2,047,000 Month of January (in thousands)___-______ $123,059,000 $129,549,000 $123,224,000 

ERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 

Crude oil d condensate output—daily average (bbls. of UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 

an | in aol , “Mar. 22 6,422,600 6,404,400 6,365,800 6,037,500 INC.—Month of January—...-.__-_______ 8,357 *6,913 8,515 

Credo rans to stilis—daliy average (bbis.) Mer.22 16,542,000 6,693,000 yy ot onan aoe BUSINESS INVENTORIES DEPT. OF COM- 

Gasoline output (bbis.)- - Mar.22 21,818,000 21,756,000 21,528,0 rr MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of Jan. 

Kerosene output (bbis.) ~ _-Mar. 22 2,623,000 2,472,000 2,630,000 2,619,000 (millions of dollars): 

Distillate fuel of] output <bbis.) _Mar. 22 9,544,000 10,219,000 10,552,000 yoy ie eens a ee $42,007 *$41,999 $34,120 

Residual fuel oil output (bbis.) —_- -Mar. 22 8,845,000 8,981,000 9,024,000 9,720,000 WREREEED eciccticnundtiniiveccedtaaden es 9.955 *10.000 9.475 

Stocks _ Retail PTET aP ee EE EE EES 0 ve Seb dtone: . 

Pinished and unfinished “gasoline (che at. el oo 22 147,596,000 146,145,000 141,765,000 141,239,000 = 18,121 18,093 18,455 

Kerosene (bbis.) at fe Soe eS eo Total SE PRESS. eT $70,083 *$70,092 $62,050 

Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at ----- “er. SS rt+y atte ‘327.000 | COAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 

Residual fuel ofl (bbis.) at- = com ~~. Mar. 22 36,094,000 36,054,000 37,111,000 37,327,000 of February: 

SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: Biturninous coal and lignite (net tons)______ 43,770,000 49,650,000 40,121,000 

wep a ~~; nl Mar. 22 719,921 708,826 gee roe oie | Pennsylvania anthracite (net tons)_..____- 3,185,000 *3,974,.000 3,522,000 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)__ Mar. 22 678,687 671,713 * Beehive coke (net tons)__..-..___-________ 590,500 *636,800 609,600 

OCrviL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 

NEWS-RECORD: OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 

Total U. S. construction____- -~-~----------=-----—= MaF. 27 $271,637,000 $280,263,000 S108, 018,808 O8ie TT 008 SERVE SYSTEM — Estimated short-term 
Private construction -—~- -----------------------= Mar. 27 —137,458,00 93'589 000 90428000  168501.000 credit in millions as of Jan. 31: 

Public construction __.____._---------------------.--.War. 27 134,179,000 999, by mort lg Sy eee eee £20,080 *$20,640 $19,037 

Var. 27 108,865,000 71,801,000 48,249,000 82,285,000 

State and municipal___- -------- ---------- Mar. ~ ’ ‘000 21.758,000 42.179,000 86,216,000 pi aR ERR OE” Ss lS 13,313 *13,506 13,252 
Le LL a a Mar.27 25,314, 198, 0b ON, — OER ts Nit” ae iin PERE 1,326 *7,543 1.694 
. . ; ' . i 3,970 *4,039 4,056 
Se eee od ee -----Mar.22 9,525,000 9,765,000 10,215,000 10,189,000 (a RANE Rt 3,356 3,504 3,638 
thraci tons TOE 3 680,000 , , , SD I iste sédtinstualdizdinaaume 5,987 *5,963 5,558 
ee ee oe 132,000 139,000 139,600 138,500 Noninstalment credit _____-.----_____- 6.767 °7.134 6.685 
a 4,213 *4,587 4,248 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE a mage ’ ou 
~~ Ber 39 273 260 240 304 Single payment loans_______________ Ms 1,446 1,436 1,352 

SYSTEM—1935-39 avenses 109 -.-- none Geren: ane io cs ih ek 1,108 *1111 1,085 

a ge x ae _..-Mar. 29 7,263,009 7,353,977 7,415,966 6,767,344 | DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 

N @ ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 

PWAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN "ae 97 164 181 163 136 RESERVE BANK OF N. Y¥. — 1947-1949 

BRADSTREET, INC. __-.-- .-------- --- ase AVERAGE == 100—Month of February: 

ION AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: Sales (average monthly), unadjusted_______ 77 82 81 
Finished steel (per Ib. ).------------------- ~------- Mar. 25 4.131¢ a pt ccaae Sales (average daily), unadjusted__._._.______ 82 80 90 
Pig iron (per gross ton)_ aoe ae ~ --------Mar. 25 $52.72 eae $42.00 $43.00 Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted__- 100 100 110 
ficrap steel (per gross ton) ..----- oie -----Mar, 25 $42.00 $42. . . et, RE i ea 104 101 120 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): Stocks, seasonally adjusted... 107 114 124 
Miectrolytic copper— FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 

Domestic refinery at-...-----------------------------Mar. 26 24.200¢ 34.9000 e.ceee a CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 

wiepeseeli Mar. 26 27.425¢ 27.425¢c 27.425¢ 4.425¢ , , 

Export refinery at..._..-- ----- ° 21.500 121.500c 121.500c 134.000c TLON )—Month of February: 

Atraits tin (New York) at—- ~------------------------ Mar. 26 1 0000 19.000c 19.000c 17.000c Contracts closed (tonnage)—estimated______ 202,810 *215,031 256,746 

‘ead (New York) at__--- coer ee an ennnenn oem = TY ™ 18.800c 18.800c 16.800c | Shipments (tonnage)—estimated ___.._____- 248,443 *242,723 193,638 

aaee a og A et eT me ———“t 19.500c 19.500c 19.500c 17.500¢ | FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 

seonedhn y =108 DAILY AVE RAGES: AVERAGE EOTEMATE — U. S. DEPT. OF 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES i LABOR—Month of February: 

U. 8. Government Bonds : Apr. 1 By aeas ao Bet Earnings— 

Average corporate -~---~.------------ ~------------- Apr. 1 : 113.89 114.08 116.02 EEE NESE AI ECLA $66.83 *$67.08 $63.84 

Ase ------------------------------- ----- ae S TtY 1 113.75 112.75 115.24 I enc crete cietintns inner 72.02 °72.28 68.18 

Ge te TERE A 109.06 108.88 108.70 Se ROD enn sttinnteninbomon we — ae: 

Bes -—_-—-—__----------------——_------------------—- apr. 1 104.14 aaeee yrs reyes All manufacturing _-.__________________- 40.8 *40.9 40.9 

Railroad Group | ~-~----------~-------------------------= ipr. 1 ep 109.42 109.24 112.56 I EE Pe TA SE 418 *41.9 41.6 

Public Utilities Group____---~~- -~------------------- \pr. 1 es 113.50 113.50 115.82 NN PES SEES EA 39.5 *39.5 40.0 

Industrials Group -.-----.----.--------- ~ tenn eee \pr. 1 113. : ’ , Hourly earnings— 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: a a $1.638 *$1.640 $1.561 
U. 8. Government Bonds.._......._.-....--...- -------Apr. 1 2.70 2.71 2.72 2.53 Durable gocds pe ee ee eee ea 1.723 1.725 1.639 
Average corporate ~~----~-~--------~~------------------ Apr. 1 ys ozo ret a Nondurable goods : iidiaetien 1.520 *1.520 1.458 
~~ po ; 3.02 3.02 3.02 2.89 | HOUSEHOLD VACUUM CLEANERS — STAND- 

Ag ------------------------ a eee ene 3.22 3.23 3.24 3.07 ARD SIZE (VACUUM CLEANER MANU- 

Bann - nnn nn rem nnn nn nn nnn nn nna ane f 3.50 3.50 3.52 3.28 FACTURERS ASSN.)—Month of February: 

Sameana Gh we ——— —------ mpeteaeataatttie inne wend Apr. 1 3.34 3.35 3.37 3.19 Factory sales (number of units)_..___-_____ 235,936 *230,226 261,572 

Public Utilities FS EARS LAR Re TP. Apr. 1 3.20 3.20 3.21 3.03] HOUSEHOLD WASHERS AND IRONERS — 

9 CR AEN EEA ES Apr. 1 2.98 2.98 2.98 2.86 STANDARD SIZE—(AMERICAN HOME 

> lg hae LAUNDRY NUFACT ’ A- 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX_-_--- ~-----~-----------Apr. 1 437.5 437.9 433.0 523.5 SION) Month ph ant oom 

NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: Factory sales of washers (units)_.......___ 213,998 218,664 321,092 
i RR A Mar. 22 188,833 Pages ooraee ere Factory sales of ironers (units)____________ 15.636 16,900 24.600 
I, ls a etenesimetiinipmemanperapomnarenaa Mar. 22 204,237 —_— “a "103 | Factory sales of dryers (units)_—___-___--__ 45,121 46,779 31,935 
Percentage of oe eo tr an NA° *Y = 391 BR 409,359 355,934 663,339 | LIFE INS'URANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of p Rag See omnatnas : : POLICYHOLDERS—INSTITUTE OF LIFE 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PR _ INSURANCE—Month of Janvary: 

1926-86 AVERANGE = 160 ______________________-_---_- Mar. 28 140.8 140.6 143.4 ae: G00 t«‘«t nec Ml $167,995,000 $141,621,000 $157,309.000 
K NSACTLIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- Co EEE ee 46,560,000 37,549,000 50,856,000 

eee ee anaLEEe AEG EEDCLALENTS O8 KC Y. OTOCK Disability payments __~—_~__-~~~~~~~~=7 == 9,887,000 7,988,000 —_ 9,487,000 

EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: ER PS 38,294,000 22,249,000 27,999,000 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )— Surrender values .................-...-...- 52,774,000 53,450,000 59,291,000 
en Be GS ae a iS & cee Mar. 15 31,399 30,995 26,181 , seterccisinicdtctnintewnninl 73,992,000 101,391,000 66,004,000 
SE DO ae A Mar. 15 868,745 863,650 736,039 1,173,540 
ls ne ee Mar. 15 $42,237,831 $41,129,188 $33,312,942 $50,552,440 LARSON SPs BP RS a ae $389,502,000 $364,248,000 $370,946,000 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES & SALES 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__________--__ Mar. 15 25,355 24,617 21,955 a6, 338 (DEPT. OF COMMERCE) NEW SERIES— 

NO ER ac EER ES Pe Mar. 15 192 185 132 aS 9 Month of January (millions of dollars): 
OO Re Cae Mar. 15 25,163 24,432 21,823 33,32 Inventories: 

Number of shares—Total sales_.____.______________-__Mar. 15 706,552 690,205 606,221 984,004 EERE eI. ee $22,833 *$22.675 $16,877 
Customers’ short sales_____..._____________________.Mar. 15 5,691 6,279 4,203 17,660 ID iat inn titted tn anieah satin 19,174 *19.325 17.243 
“| eee eee ee 700,861 683,926 602,018 966,344 

Dollar value _____ OER -----..-Mar.15 $30,422,367 $29,198,097 $26,147,141 $40,109,761 RE RS Gis REA 5 $42.007 *$41.999 $34,120 

Hound-lot sales by d alers— EE Ee SPT eee os *21, y 
A ge Bh + ng RO en oP Mar. 15 197,910 179,850 170,330 280,410 “ =aeS =3.253 a 

ee ee nn ree ees og. th wie ~ <a. .- pee See MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 
te i a i, SIEVE LTTE L LLIN OR 197,910 179,850 170,330 280,410 —As of Oct. 31 (000’s omitted) ___________ $28,287,000 $29,206,000 $27,048,000 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
Number of shares____ eS 358,350 401,230 276,970 424,470 PLANTS IN U. S. (AUTOMCBILE MANU- 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK FACTURERS ASSN.)—Month of February: 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Total number of vehicles__.....___________ 435,116 375,410 618,321 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): Number of passenger cars._....__________ 333,885 273,572 505.865 

Total round-lot sales— Number of motor trucks.......__.________ 100,606 101,060 111,935 

Short sales ____ Se eh oo 400,320 271,710 286,500 391,420 Number of motor coaches___...._.____ 625 7178 521 
Other sales _____ 10 PTET Oe SE Sersesaes ~ 7,533,490 6,233,920 7,914,370 9,064,660 | NEW YORK STOCK FXCHANGE— 

I eee a Mar. 8 7,933,810 6,505,630 8,200,870 9,456,080 As of Feb. 29 (000's omitted): 

ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- Member firms carrying margin accounts— 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS Total of customers net debt balances_____ $1,280,294 $1,289,149 $1,366.817 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— Credit extended to customers_____________ 39,526 38,747 97,397 
Sees earehacss .. ee Mar. 8 834,260 651,690 805,090 873,800 Cash on hand and in banks in U. S.______ 367,248 390,224 411,646 

ON I SEE Os ES RS a Oe Mar. 8 137,370 137,560 151,860 182,880 Total of customers’ free credit balances___ 789,688 808,985 952,827 
eS i ls ee ee Mar. 8 657,210 520,140 696,110 701,770 Market value of listed shares_......_._._____ 108,470,574 111,580,425 100,245,611 

Total sales SEE aL RES © eR RES: Mar. 8 794,580 657,700 847,970 884,650 Market value of listed bonds____.___________ 96,157,797 96,268,777 115,801,060 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— . Member borrowings on U. S. Govt. issues___ 41,511 34,998 132.425 
Se ee, § Ey Oe es ee eee Mar. 8 214,200 125,400 189,100 229,880 Member borrowings on other collateral_____ 672,929 656,400 629,107 

een * Sees SP eae Mar. 8 17,400 14,400 14,500 17,200] REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 
| REN CRS UP a CE at Mar. 8 210,800 131,360 196,500 259,890 AREAS OF U. 8.— FEDERAL SAVINGS 

RN ict iindenenetaripptimnonteiitidpbidddendiicinnitses Mar. 8 228,200 145,760 211,000 277,090 AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— —Month of January (000’s omitted): re 
pS RS SS ES ES Se a ee ae Mar. 8 324,155 301,945 321,685 304,670 Savings and loan associations___...._.._____ $404,496 $420,696 $391,574 

8 EEE Se a ees Mar. 8 151,840 35,750 42,940 84,970 Insurance companies .................... 124,084 122,071 151,254 
ce aaleatiart laces comiadinaeceenes sr coebiplenniajeasnsabiahtiidnasal Mar. 8 473,797 327,611 288,794 543,900 Bank and trust companies___.__.._....._____ 267,049 263,110 280.3223 

EGS ES <A ew eS Ce Sy Rea naa, Mar. 8 625,637 363,361 331,734 628,870 BEUEs GUNG WR a a 79,173 90,609 78.141 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— Fence RRS tll EE SS aA Ae i 221,107 207,167 201,511 
I EL SE TE EE Mar. 8 1,372,615 1,079,035 1,315,875 1,408,350 Miscellaneous lending institutions_._...._.__ 202,345 204,498 228,280 

se Ta Eee. Se a ear eee Mar. 8 306,610 187,710 209,300 285,050 
| A ATA  ATRESY TN: i MAD OF Mar. 8 1,341,807 979,111 1,181,404 1,505,560 EE PERCE TSS SE I $1,298,254 $1,308,151 $1,331,083 
alii i I ip EO EOE, 9 TOO PS ROLE Mar. 8 1,648,417 1,166,821 1,390,704 1,790,610| RAILROAD EARNINGS—CLASS IL ROADS 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES —U. 8S. DEPT. OF (ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRS.)— 

LABOR—( 1947- 49 — 100): Month of January: 

Commodity Group— Total operating revenues___.____._.__________ $867,034,111 —--.. $848,728,726 
ES LS EEE ee Mar. 25 111.7 111.8 Pe a ee ee Total operating expenses___......._._.______ 685,369.358 ----.. 644,416,929 
ED cxnpcncttiensseseabatdentineimntimansdishinripaineedhdiounpeipentn Mar. 25 108.1 —-. .  ——ae. . ie ell A i AAI ee 15.93% 
I iene nnn ininsinine Mar. 25 108.9 109.3 PS SS oe Be eS ES ane eee $100,806,.300 _ $109,020,627 
ES Sa es Mar. 25 112.5 112.6 Eee ee Net railway operating income before charges 66,066,877 —--.. 78,914,504 
All commodities other than farm and foods_...__.__ Mar. 25 113.0 113.2 anpeiintn —---.]| Net income after charges (est.).._.________ 42,000,000 __.... 57,000,000 
*Revised. tNot available. {Includes 476,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. *Revised ficure 
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Securities Now 


Alabama Power Co. (4/22) 

March 21 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp., Equit- 
able Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Shields 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on April 22 at office of Southern Services, Inc., 20 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


% Allis (Louis) Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 24 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — $45 per share. Proceeds — To 
trustees of trust under wili of Louis Allis. Underwriter 
—The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Feb. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $16.50 
per share). Proceeds— To Richard H. Nelson. Under- 
writers—Reynolds & Co., New York, and Almstedt Bro- 
thers, Louisville, Ky. 


American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 11,100 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — $27 per share. Underwriter — 
Guardian Credit Corp., Orlando, Fla. Proceed — For 
purchase of securities. Office —- American Building, 
Orlando, Fla. 

American Hard Rubber Co. (4/25) 

arch 28 filed 96,655 shares of common stock (par 
$12.50) to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
about April 25 at rate of one new share for each four 
shares of preferred stock or two shares of common stock 
held (with oversubscription privileges); rights to expire 
about May 12. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For plant additions and construction. Under- 
writer—Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc., New York. 


% American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 20,850 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$13.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 
% American Machine & Foundry Co., N. Y. 
March 27 filed 191,600 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered in exchange for International Cigar Ma- 
chinery Co. capital stock not already owned by Ameri- 
can. Dealer-Manager—Reynolds & Co., New York. 
American-Marietta Co., Chicago, Ill. 
arch 25 (letter of notification) 5,800 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$17 per share. Proceeds—To G. 
M. Hermann, the selling stockholder. Underwriter — 
Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
% Arco Chemical Products Corp. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 58,400 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To 
pay mortgage debt of $24,500 and for working capital. 
Office—Long Valley, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

arch 25 (letter of notification) sufficient common stock 
(par $5) to raise an aggregate of $300,000. To be offered 
for subscription by employees under stock purchase plan. 
Price—$13 per share. Office — Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Babbitt (B. T.), Inc., New York 

arch 28 (letter of notification) 9,670 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$8 per share. Proceeds—To Eli- 
zabeth M. Blatner, the selling stockholder. Underwriter 
—None, but Bache & Co., New York, may act as broker. 


Belle Isle Corp., New York 
March 17 (letter of notification) 4,400 shares of capital 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
$3.25 per share). Proceeds—To Austin Agnew (Sec. 
and Treas.), who is the selling stockholder. Office—52 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Underwriter—Tucker, 
Anthony & Co., New York. 


Bingham-Herbrand Corp. (4/8) 

March 19 filed $2,000,000 convertible debentures due 
April 1, 1964. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay short-term loans, and for other cor- 
porate programs. Underwriters—Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell, Chicago, III. 

% Broad Street Investing Corp., N. Y. 

March 31 filed 400,000 shares of capital stock (par $5). 


Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Canadian Fund, Inc. (Md.) (4/16) 

March 13 filed 800,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—Probably $12.75 per share. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Business — Closed-end investment company. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Dominick & 
Dominick, New York. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Feb. 21 filed 675,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For development ex- 
penses and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


oe aw p75 Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

. (4/16) 

March 31 filed 200,889 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
sale of common stock, plus funds from private sale of 
50,000 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock (no par) 
for $5,250,000, for new construction. Underwriters— 


in Registration 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and R. S. Dick- 
son & Co., Inc., New York. 


Carpenter (L. E.) & Co., Wharton, N. J. 
March 20 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At the market. Proceeds—To 
Jerome L. Long, the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 


* Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. (4/22) 

April 1 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York, and Kirkpatrick-Pettis Co., Omaha, Neb. 


* Central Airlines, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 24 (letter of notification) 27,750 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To 
retire indebtedness and for new equipment. Office— 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Central Oklahoma Oil Corp. 
March 19 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approxi- 
mately $2 per share). Proceeds—To A. M. Metz, the 
selling stockholder. Office — Braniff Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Underwriter—lIsrael & Co., New York. 

Colorado Central Power Co. 
March 7 (letter of notification) 17,306 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 5 at rate of one new share 
for each 11 shares held; rights will expire on April 7. 
Unsubscribed shares to be offered to employees (up to 
1,500 shares). Price—$15.75 per share. _Proceeds—For 
new construction. Office—3470 South Broadway, Engle- 
wood, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (4/15) 
March 19 filed $60,000,000 of debentures, series C, due 
1977. Proceeds—To repay $20,000,000 of bank loans 
and for 1952 construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Bids—To be opened at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on April 15. 


Commercial Finance Co., Inc., Mt. Rainier, Md. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and 8,000 shares of preferred stock (par 
$25) to be offered in units of four shares of preferred 
and four shares of common stock. Price—$120 per unit. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 3201 Rhode 
Island Ave., Mt. Rainier, Md. Underwriter—None. 

Consolidated Industries, Inc. 

March 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction of sulphuric acid, fertilizer and wood sugar 
plants. Office—i74 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—None. 


Continued on page 42 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


: April 3, 1952 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry._-.------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) 
April 4, 1952 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co.__-_-- Pfd. & Common 
(Smith, Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc.) 


April 7, 1952 


Great Western Petroleum Co.._.--------- Common 
(Steele & Co.) 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co..-.--------- Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co. and others) 
Western Air Lines, Inc..................- Common 


(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
April 8, 1952 


Bingham-Herbrand Corp. -..-.-.------- Debentures 
(Straus, Blosser & McDowell) 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.___-------------- Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
April 9, 1952 


Chicago & North Western Ry._-_---- Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon CST) 
"SE. A ee eee Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 

ES “See, Win Ske ceewesunadeaen Common 
‘D. A. Lomasney & Co.) 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co... _-_-- Debs. 
(Union Securities Corp.) 

New Brunswick (Province of)_.-------~ Debentures 


(Halsey, Stuart & Co.) 


April 10, 1952 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co._.-------- Common 
(Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp.) 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp.__-....-- Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 
April 14, 1952 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co._------------- Bonds 
(Bids 1:30 p.m. CST) 


April 15, 1952 


Columbia Gas System, Inc.__.--------- Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc.._.-..--------- Common 
(Hirsch & Co.) 
Sines Cemttel Binoccceonessond Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.____---- Commen 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 
Southern California Edison Co._._._._~~- Common -¢ 
(First Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co. Inc.) ; 
Tennessee Production Co.__._____________ Common 


(Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co.) 


April 16, 1952 
Raa ae Teak ne Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Dominick & Dominick) 
Carolina Power & Light Co Common 


(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Penner & Beane and 
R. S&S. Dickson & Co., Inc.) 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp......._- Debentures 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co.__.--- - Common 


‘(Morgan Stanley & Co.) 


International Utilities Corp.._._.._.--.-- Preferred < 
(Butcher & Sherrerd and Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Ltd.) 

eee Bae BAe Ceo oc wncacnéncosn Debentures 

(Morgan Stanley & Co.) 

April 17, 1952 

Generel Gee Geis ceo cdignencctecces Commen 

(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 
Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc.___..--.-------- Preferred 

(Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc.) 

Ralecew: Pai Gs seen eR as odnd Debentures 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 
San Francisco Brewing Corp Commen 
‘Blyth & Co., Inc. and Conrad, Bruce & Co.) 


April 21, 1952 ~ 
County Ges Ob wcnectna sae Preferred & Com. 
‘Allen & Co.) 
April 22, 1952 
Alabama Power Co.___.__.--._-.-.-.-.._..._Bemdai 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
Carpenter POE iiccecii cnteisnmcbanmotmed Commen 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Kirkpatrick-Pettis & Co.) 
Drilling & Exploration Co., Inc Commen 
‘Hornblower & Weeks, Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc.) 

Gulf States Utilities Co..._...___..----.. Common 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 

Bey OF Giibnaditadienennetennncoenen Commer. 


April 23, 1952 


Rochester Telephone Corp.___--.-------- Preferred 
(First Boston Corp.) 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co.._..Commen 
(‘Blyth & Co., Inc. and First Boston Corp.) 


April 2S, 1952 


American Hard Rubber Co..__...---~---- Common 
(Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc.) 


April 29, 1952 


Southwest Natural Gas Co.__------------ Common 
(W. E. Hutton & Co. and Craigmyle, Pinney & Co.) 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri__......----— _Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) 


April 30, 1952 
First National Bank of Portland______--- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—not underwritten) 
May 6, 1952 
Texas Electric Service Co._____-_--- Bonds & Deba. 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 
May 8, 1952 
New England Electric System___-------- Common 
(Bids to be invited) 


May 15, 1952 


Metals & Chemicals Corp.._------------~— Common 
(Beer & Co.) 
May 20, 1952 
National Fuel Gas Co................. Debentures 


(Bids to be invited) 


June 10, 1952 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co....-__---- Bonds & Stock 
(Bids to be invited) 
June 24, 1952 
Gull Pewe? CO..cccoonchsnetiedteibeinds _Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
July 8, 1952 


Georgia Power Co.........-cusessssesusencan 
(Bids to be invited) 
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Continued from page 41 


® Consolidated Underwriters Investment Corp. 
Feb. 18 filed 40,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share, with an underwriter fee 
of $1.50). Proceeds—For investment. Underwriters—A. 
C. Decker, Jr., President and Treasurer of corporation, 
2, D. Keith, Vice-President; and S. O. Ryan. Withdrawal 
—Request filed March 27 to withdraw statement. 


Consumers Power Co. (4/9) 

March 18 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Proceeds—Together with other available funds, 
to finance $53,000,000 construction program for 1952. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly ); White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be opened at 11 a.m. (EST) on April 9. 


® Continental Royalty Co., Dallas, Tex. 

March 18 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To purchase royalties and mineral deeds, oil and gas. 
Office—740 Wilson Building, Dallas Texas. Underwriter 
Southwestern Securities Co. and Hudson Stayart & Co., 
Inc., of Dallas, Texas. 


% Continental Sulphur & Phosphate Co., 

Dallas, Tex. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 145,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.3742 per share. Fro- 
ceeds — To pay indebtedness and for new construction. 
Office—2010 Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—D. F. Bernheimer & Co., Inc., New York. 


(4/16) 

March 26 filed $4,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due March 1, 1972. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To retire bank loans and for 
working capital. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. 


% Costa Construction Co., Inc., Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 2,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Address — P. O. Box 6127, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% County Gas Co., Atlantic Highlands, N. J. (4/21) 
March 31 filed 106,000 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $20), 212,000 shares of common stock 
(par $10) and 106,000 common stock purchase warrants 
(each warrant entitling holder to purchase one share of 
common stock) to be offered in units of one share of 
preferred stock, two shares of common stock and one 
warrant. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—From sale of stock and private placement of $12,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds will be used to retire bonds 
and serial notes and for working capital. Proposed New 
Name—New Jersey Natural Gas Co. Underwriter—Allen 
& Co., New York. 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. (4/15) 
Jan. 31 filed 147,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 125,000 shares will be offered by company and 
22,000 shares by present stockholders. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To open additional 
supermarkets. Underwriter—Hirsch & Co., New York. 
Offering—Now expected about the middle of April. 
Dallas Power & Light Co. 

March 19 (letter of ontification) 188 shares of common 
stock (no par) and subscription warrants to purchase 
the said shares. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For 


new construction. Office—1506 Commerce Street, Dallas 
1, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Dayton Power & Light Co., Dayton, O. 
March 18 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $7), 


to be reserved under the company’s employees’ stock 
plan. Underwriter—None. 


Deerpark Packing Co., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 235,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay RFC loan of $41,050 and for working 
capital. 

Detroit Steel Corp. 
Feb. 5 filed $25,000,000 of 4% % first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1967. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire $13,950,000 of presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of Chicago and New 
York; Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York; and Crowell, 
Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—Postponed 
temporarily. 

Detroit Steel Corp. 


Feb. 5 filed 600,000 shares of $1.50 convertible preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be filed by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters—Van A]- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York, and Crowell, Weedon & 
a. Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—Postponed tempo- 
y. 
P Slesel Sewer Pittsburgh, Pa. 
an. ed 475,000 shares of commcn stock to be of- 
fered first to holders of preferential rights for a limited 
Grahams & Co, Pilstuseh, Bo, Sere g Uae etiter — 
”? ur, , . Fo -_ 
ment costs and working capital. J tates 
* Dillon-Beck Manufacturing Co. 
March 26 (letter of notification) 1,650 shaers of common 
stock (no par). Price — $60 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Business — Plastic toys and novelties. 


gas Central Ave., Hillside, N. J. Underwriter— 


*% Dodge & Cox Fund, San Francisco, Calif 
March 28 filed 30,000 shares of beneficial interest in the 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


Fund. Price — At market. 
Underwriter—N one. 


® Doman Helicopters, Inc. 

March 24 (amendment to letter of notification) 75,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) being first offered for 
subscription by common stockholders of record March 28 
on a prorata basis, rights to expire April 11; unsub- 
scribed shares to be publicly offered on April 14. Price 
—$3.75 per share. Preceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—Cohu & Co., New York. 


* Drilling & Exploration Co., Inc., Abilene, Tex. 
(4/22) 

March 28 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To ac- 
quire properties of Texla Gas Corp. and purchase other 
properties. Business — Crude oil production. Under- 
writers—Hornblower & Weeks, Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc., New York. 


Elkhorn Mining Co., Boulder, Mont. 
March 19 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration costs. Office—Boulder Bank Bldg., 
Boulder, Mont. Underwriter—None. 


* Empire Machinery Co., Odessa, Tex. 

March 28 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Address—P. O. Box 4026, Odessa, Tex. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Equity Fund, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds-—For investment. Underwriter—Paci- 
fic Northwest Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Fenimore tron Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Jan. 25 filed 4,007,584 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 2,003,792 common stock purchase warrants of which 
2,003,792 shares are to be offered to present common 
stockholders at 75 cents per share (Canadian funds) on 
a basis of one new share for each two shares held. Sub- 
scribers will receive, for each share subscribed, a war- 
rant to purchase one additional share at $1.25 (Canadian 
funds) per share until June 1, 1953, or an additional 2,- 
003,792 shares. Unsubscribed shares will be offered by 
the company at the same price and carrying the same 
warrants. Proceeds—To finance drilling program. Un- 
derwriter—None. Statement effective March 10. 


Flathead Petroleum Co., Monroe, Wash. 
March 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment and drilling purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Forbes & Wallace, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 700 shares of class B com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds— 
To R. W. Demarest, the selling stockholder. Underwriters 


—Tifft Brothers, Springfield, Mass.; and F. S. Moseley & 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Fox (Peter) Brewing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25). Price—At market (approximately $10 
per share). Proceeds—To W. J. Fox, the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Langill & Co., Chicago, III. 


*% Frantzhurst Rainbow Lakes Co. 

March 27 (letter of notification) 170,000 shares of capital 
stock, of which 30,000 shares are to be issued as part 
payment for construction and to salesmen. Price—$1 per 
share. Proceeds—To build lakes and buildings and stock 
with fish. Office—328 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Underwriter—None. 


General Alloys Co., Boston, Mass. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (no par), of which 15,025 shares are to be offered 
for subscription by officers of the company at $3 per 
share and 9,975 shares by certain key employees at the 
same price (latter part to be underwritten at $2.78 per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
William S. Prescott & Co., Boston, Mass. 


% General Gas Corp., Baton Rouge, La. (4/17-18) 
March 28 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To fi- 
nance tank sales and for working capital. Business— 


Distributor of LP-gas. Underwriter — Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., New York. 


Golconda Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
April 9 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—George F. Breen 
New York. Proceeds—For drilling expenses, repayment 
of advances and working capital. Offering—Date not set 


* Great Southwestern Corp., Reno, Nev. 

March 28 (letter of notification) 500 shares of preferred 
stock and 5,000 shares of common stock, each purchaser 
of one share of preferred to be given right to buy 10 
shares of common stock. Price—Of preferred, $20 per 
share, and of common, $1 per share. Proceeds—For mill- 
ing and mining expenses. Office — 211 First National 
Bank Bldg., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 


Great Western Petroleum Co. (4/7) 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 299,900 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To 
drill wells. Office—328 Empire Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Underwriter—Steele & Co., New York. 


Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Tex. (4-22) 
March 19 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Bids—Tentatively expected at 11 a.m. (EST) 
on -April 22. 


Proceeds — For investment. 


.. Thursday, April 3, 1952 


*% Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. (4/16) 

March 28 filed 265,000 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 121,300 shares are to be offered by the com- 
pany for subscription by common stockholders on a one- 
for-five basis and the balance will be sold by certain 
stockholders. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new equipment. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders. Price—At par ($20 
per share). Preceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 
—None. 

Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$18 per share). Proceeds—To Mrs. M. K. Pollard, the - 
selling stockholder. Underwriter—Thomson & McKin- 
non, New York. 


Hex Foods, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. : 
March 14 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To 
F. T. Hoeck, the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
Prugh-Combest & Land, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


® Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. (4/17) 
March 25 filed 80,000 shares of 542% convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


% Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Virginia 
March 21 (letter of notification) 40,320 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To re- 
duce bank loans. Office—Emporia, Va. Underwriter— 
None. 


*% Husky Oil Co., Cody, Wyo. (4/22) 

March 31 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
sale of this stock, plus $1,050,000 from sale of 100,000 
additional shares to Northern Natural Gas Co., to be 
used for exploration and acquisition of properties and 
to increase investment in Husky Oil & Refining Ltd., a 
Canadian subsidiary. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., 
San Francisco and New York. . 


@ iMinois Bell Telephone Co. (4/8) 

March 7 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due April 1, 1984 (company also plans to offer 682,454 
shares of capital] stock to stockholders for subscription 
on or before July 1, 1952, at par, $100 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—To repay advances from American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which owns 99.31% of Illinois Bell out- 
standing stock. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn,Loeb & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Shields & Co. 
Bids—Expected at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on April 8. State- 
ment effective March 26. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. (4 10) 

March 19 filed 196,580 shares of common stock (no par), 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 10 at the rate of one share for each seven 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire April 24. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—Lehman 
Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp., all of New York. . 


Inland Oil Co. (Nev.), Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 599,700 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For drilling and equipping well and for work- 
ing capital. Office—11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—W eber-Millican Co., New York. 


% Insurance Vending Machine Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 26 (letter of notification) $150,000 of five-year 
debentures (in denominations of $1,000 each) and 52,- 
500 shares of common stock (par $1), each purchaser of 
one $1,000 debenture to receive a bonus of 350 shares of 
stock. Proceeds— To purchase patents. Office — 720 
Ernest and Cranmer Building, Denver 2, Colo. Under- 
writer—None. 


international Technical Aero Services, Inc. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—International Terminal, Wash- 
ington National Airport, Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—James T. DeWitt & Co.. Washington, D. C. 


* International Utilities Corp. (4/16) 

March 27 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program and 
working capital. Underwriters— Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, Canada. 


© in tate Power Co. 

March 3 filed 345,833 shares of common stock (par $3.50) 
to bé offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 4 on basis of one share for each six 
sharés then held (with an oversubscription privilege). 
Rights to expire on April 18. Price — $8.65 per share. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter— 
Smith, Barney & Co., who were awarded the issue on 
Aprik2 on their bid for a compensation of 1444 cents per 
share,” Statement effective March 24. 


© int tate Power Co., Dubuque, lowa 
Mar 3 filed $2,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
1982. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 











—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, were awarded the issue on 
April 2 on their bid of 100.9137 for 3%s. Statement effec- 
tive March 24. 


Jersey Yukon Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1 per share (Canadian funds). Proceeds—For 
capital payments on property account and option agree- 
ments, purchase of machinery and operating expenses. 
Underwriter— None. 


Johnston Adding Machine Co., Carson City, Nev. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase tools and materials and office equipment. Under- 
writer—None. 


Junction City (Kansas) Telephone Co. 
Feb. 29 (letter of notification) $294,000 of first mortgage 
414%2% bonds. series A, due Feb. 1, 1977 (in denominations 
of $1,000 each). Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Under- 
writer—Wachob-Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. 


- Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., Lamar, Colo. 
March 14 (letter of notification) 5,866 shares of common 
stock. Price—$12.75 per share. Preceeds—To Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., the selling stockholder. Office—112 
West Elm St., Lamar, Colo. Underwriter — Sullivan- 
Brooks Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


Lapaco Chemicals, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 200,787 convertible 
notes (each note convertible into $1 par class B stock). 
Price—90 cents each. Proceeds — For working capital 
and investment. Office—1800 Glenrose Ave., Lansing 2, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Lindemann (A. J.) & Hoverson Co. 
Nov. 28 filed 112,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Proceeds— 
-To eight selling stockholders. Offering—Date indefinite. 


Loch-Lynn Gas Corp. (N. J.) 
March 5 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City 2, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


%*% Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 

‘March 28 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of capital 
Stoek, of which 18,000 shares are to be offered to public 
and 2,000 shares to employees. Price—$15 per share to 
public and $14 to employees. Proceeds — For working 
capital and new equipment. Office—7801 Hayvenhurst 
‘“Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. Underwriter—C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., New York. 


® Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 

March 21 filed voting trust certificates for 3,000,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) and $6,000,000 of 10- 
year 4% convertible subordinated notes. There are now 
outstanding 1.134,229 shares of common stock eligible to 
be exchanged for the voting trust certificates. The notes 
(convertible into common stock at rate of $6 per share) 
‘will be placed privately. Financial Adviser—Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co., New York. . 


Mercantile A nce Corp. of California 
March 20 (letter of notification) 2,030 shares of common 
_stock (par $5) and $40,600 of 10-year 5% junior sub- 
ordinated debentures to be offered to common stock- 
holders of record March 10 at rate of one share of com- 
mon and $20 face amount of debentures. Price—$23.50 
per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—333 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Guardian Securities Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. (4/10) 

March 13 filed 124,147 shares of common stock (par 
$12.50), to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record April 10 on the basis of one share for 
each four shares held. Of any unsubscribed shares, em- 
ployees, including officers, may purchase a maximum 
of 10,000 shares; rights to expire about April 28. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce 
bank loans and for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. Office—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Business—Industrial building, marine and heavy con- 
struction. Underwriter—None. 


® Metal Hydrides, Inc., Beverly, Mass. (4/9) 
March 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To en- 
large research facilities and for new construction. 
Underwriter—D. A. Lomasney & Co., New York. 


% Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 40,250 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record March 31. Priee—$5.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. (4/9) 
March 20 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year debentures due 
- 1972... Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for working capital. Under- 
writer—Union Securities Corp., New York. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. (4/7) 
March 18 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
_ Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood. 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
March 7 filed 318,624 shares of capital stock, to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record March 28 in 

_ ratio of one share for each four shares held. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To repay advances from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, which 
owns a majority (over 84.81%) of present outstanding 
stock. Underwriter—None. Statement effective March 26. 
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*% National Investors Corp., N. Y. 

March 31 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Preceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—None. 


% National Shirt Shops of Delaware, Inc. 

March 26 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $12 per 
share). Proceeds — To Sylvan Cole, the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Rosenthal & Co., New York. 


New Brunswick (Province of) (4/9) 

March 13 filed $10,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures, due April 1, 1972. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To redeem $4,000,000 2%% 
5-year debentures of the Province due May 1, 1952, and 
the remainder to be advanced to The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission in connection with its con- 
struction program. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc., Chicago and New York. 


® New Mexico Jockey Club, Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 17 filed 1,255 shares of common stock (par $1,000). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To construct racing plant and 
for working capital. Underwriter—None, but Dr. Frank 
Porter Miller of Los Angeles, Calif., will be “engaged 
to sell the securities to the public.” 


Newport Steel Corp., Newport, Ky. 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 1,200 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — At market (estimated at about 
$11.84 per share). Proceeds — To Bernard A. Mitchell, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Louisville, Ky. 


Noranda Oil Corp., San Antonio, Tex. 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). .Price — At market (approximately 75 
cents per share). Proceeds—To Aristide M. Joncas. Of- 
fice—2101..Trapsit»Tower, San Antonio 5, Tex. Under- 
writer—C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., New York. 


Official Films, inc., Ridgefield, N. J. 

March 12 (letter of notification) 188,914 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents), being offered first for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Feb. 29 at 
rate of one new share for each seven shares held; rights 
to expire on April 10. Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—c/o Cleary, Gott- 
lieb, Friendly & Hamilton, 52 Wall St.. New York 5, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Oregon Fibre Products, Inc., Pilot Rock, Ore. 
Feb. 1 filed $2,500,000 5% sinking fund debentures due 
Jan. 1, 1968 (in denominations of $100 each); 5,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred stock (par $100) and 
60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in 
units of $100 of debentures and two common shares or 
one share of preferred and two common shares. Price— 
$102 per unit;.debentires and preferred stock may also 
be purchased at face value separately. Proceeds—For 
new construction and equipment. Business—Softboard 


and hardboard plant. Underwriter—None. Statement 
effective March 12. 


Peabody Coal Co. 
March 26 filed 160,000 shares of 5%% prior preferred 
stock (par $25). Price — To be supplied by amendment 
Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pre- 


eeeds—For construction program. Offering—Indefinitely 
oostponed. 


% Peninsular Grinding Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription to cer- 
tain management employees under a stock option plan. 
Price—Estimated at $6.65 per share. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—729 Meldrum Ave., De- 
troit 7, Mich. Underwriter—None. 

Petroleum Finance Corp. 
Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30,000 
shares of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954). Each purchaser 
of two common shares will receive one warrant. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—George F. Breen, 
New York. 


® Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Dallas, Tex. (4/7) 

Nov. 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$12 per share. Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Proceeds—To purchase new equipment. Of- 
fering—Expected April 7. 

% Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 28 filed an unspecified number of shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered in exchange for shares 
of Great Lakes Steamship Co., Inc. common stock, of 
which 61,109 shares are held by Great Lakes and 118,441 
by others. Underwriter—None. 


* Pittsburgh Community Stock Theatre, Inc. 
April 1 (letter of notification) 300 shares of 5% non- 
cumulation preferred stock (par $100) and 330 shares 
of Class B common stock (par 10 cents). Price—At par. 
Proceeds—To secure dramatic and musical rights and for 
operating expenses. Underwriter—None. 


® Pittsburgh Pilate Glass Co. (4/3) 

March 11 filed $40,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
1967. Price—At 100% and accrued dividends. Proceeds 
—For further expansion and diversification. Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. Offering— 
Now being made. 


Progressive 
Georgia 


Fire Insurance Co., Atlanta, 


March 7 (letter of notification) 10,901 shares of capital 
stock being offered first to stockholders of record Feb. 
11; unsubscribed shares to be offered to public on April 
15. Price—To stockholders $25 per share, and to public 
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$27.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital to in- 
crease volume of business. Office—107 Cone Street, At- 
lanta, Ga. Underwriter—None. 


% Putnam (George) Fund of Boston 

March 26 filed 400,000 shares of beneficial interest in the 
Fund. Price—At market. Preceeds—At: market. Under- 
writer—-Putnam Fund Distributors, Boston, Mass. 


® Radioactive Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. a 
March 14 (letter of notification) 112,500 shares of class A 
convertible stock (par $1), being offered for subscription 
by common stockholders at rate of one class A share for 
each two common shares held, rights to expire on April 
21. Price—$1.25 per share. Preceeds — For equipment 
and working capital. Office — 443 West Congress St., 
Detroit 26, Mich. Underwriter—A. H. Vogel & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


% Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. (4/17) 
March 28 filed $15,000,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due April 15, 1977. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay indebtedness and for capital 
expenditures. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 


% Resources Development, Inc., Worland, Wyo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of class 
B common stock (no par). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For drilling equipment. Underwriter—None. 


Ridley Mines Holding Co., Grafton, N. D. 
Feb. 15 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and other 
mining purposes. Business — Uranium mining. Under- 
writer—None. 


Robinson (J. W.) Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 4 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock to be offered 
on a pro rata basis to stockholders of record Nov. 23,- 
1951 (approximately 33 in nureber) for a 30-day period, 
with an oversubscription privilege. Unsubscribed shares 
to be sold privately to individuals selected by company. 
Price—At par ($10 share). Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds — For working capital. Business — Department 
store. Statement effective Jan. 28. 


Rochester Telephone Corp. (4/23) 

March 26 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay $3,200,000 bank loans, to redeem 
$2,282,600 first cumulative preferred stock and for con- 
struction expenses. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 

%* San Francisco Brewing Corp., 

San Francisco, Calif. (4/17-18) 

March 27 filed 25,666 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To six 
selling stockholders. Underwriters — Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and Conrad, Bruce & Co., both of San Francisco, Calif. 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $6 per 
share). Proceeds—To Howard S. Thomas, Jr., the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Franklin & Co., New York. 


* Seattie Gas Co., Seattie, Wash. 

March 21 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10). Price—$13.62% per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For operating expenses. Underwriter — Smith, 
Polian & Co., Omaha, Neb. 


%* Service Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla. (4/16) 
March 27 filed $90,000,000 of 30-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due April 1, 1982. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire bank loans. Business— 
Crude oil pipe line system. Underwriter—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., New York. 


*% Sightmaster Corp. 

March 26 (letter of notification) 105,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—At market (estimated 
at 55 cents per share). Proceeds—To Michael L. Kaplan 
(President), who is the selling stockholder. Office—111 
Cedar St., New Rochelle, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Signal Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 17 filed 600,000 shares of common stock of which 
500,000 shares are for account of company. Price—At 
par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration and de- 
velopment costs and working capital. Underwriter— 
Northeastern Securities Ltd. 


% South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., 
Columbia, S. C. (4/15) 

March 26 filed 417,719 shares of common stock (par 
$4.50) to be first offered for subscription by common 
stockholders at rate of one share for each five shares 
held about April 15; rights to expire on April.30. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For new 
construction. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. 


Southern California Edison Co. (4/15) 
March 24 filed 800,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters 
—The First Boston Corp., New York, and Harris, Hall 
& Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Il. 


*% Southern Oil Corp., Billings, Mont. 

March 26 (letter of notification) 239,997 shares of class 
A common stock and 10,000 shares of class B common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Preceeds—To drill 
oil wells. Address—Box 531, Billings, Mont. Underwriter 
—Nrone. 


* Southwest Natural Gas Co., Shreveport, La. 
(4/29) 

March 27 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 

cents), of which 330,000 shares are being sold by the 

company and 170,000 shares by certain selling stockhold- 
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ers. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To acquire additional leases and to drill wells. Business 
—Oil and gas. Underwriters—W. E. Hutton & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Craigmyle, Pinney & Co., New York. 


Springfield City Water Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Hae 24 (letter of notification) 1,620 shares of 4%4% 
cumulative preferred stock, series E (par $100) and 10,- 
000 shares of common stock (no par). Price—Of pre- 
ferred, at par, and of common at $13.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce indebtedness and for improvements to 
property. Office—701 Boonville Ave., Springfield, 1, Mo. 
Underwriter—Moody Investment Co., Springfield, Mo. 
Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. 
March 17 filed 486,858 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered in exchange for common stock of General 
Instrument Corp. on basis of four Standard shares for 
each five General shares. Offer will be consummated if 
holders of 85% of General shares tender their stock in 
exchange. Dealer-Managers—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 
and Hirsch & Co., both of New York. 
*% Standard Thomson Corp. 
March 17 (letter of notification) 14,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—At market (around $6.75 per 
share). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriters 
—Reich & Co., W. C. Langley & Co. and Carreau & Co., 
all of New York. 


*% Stout Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). Pro- 
_geeds—For drilling expenses. Office — 1729 Stout St., 
_Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


® Superior Plywood Corp., Crescent City, Calif. 

March 17 filed 3,600 shares of class A voting common 
stock (par $10), 300 shares of class B non-voting com- 
mon stock (par $5,000) and 9,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100), of which 1,500 class 
A shares and 300 class B shares are to be offered in 
units of five shares of class A and one of class B at 
$5,050 per unit (subscribers must surrender $2,500 par 
value of Standard Veneer & Timber Co. preferred stock 
in partial payment); 700 class A shares to be offered 
“im exchange for standard common stock on a share for 
share basis; 1.400 class A shares to be sold to manage- 
ment group of Superior company; and all of 9,000 shares 
of preferred stock for cash at par or in exchange for 
standard stock. Proceeds—To purchase site for plywood 
plant, to repay loan and for working capital. Business— 
Operator of green veneer plant. Underwriter—None. 


® Tennessee Production Co. (4/15-16) 

March 25 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans and for exploration and development 
of properties. Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp. and White, Weld & Co., New York. 


& Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. (5/6) 
March 26 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1982 and $5,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1971. 
Proceeds — To repay short-term borowings and for new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Hemphill, 
Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. and Drexel & Co. (joint- 
ly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Bids 
—Expected to be received at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on May 6. 


Torrington Water Co., Torrington, Conn. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 3,174 shares of capital 
stock (par $25). Price—At approximately $27 per share. 
Proceeds—To Muriel Alvord, et al. Underwriter—Wood, 
Struthers & Co., New York. 


® Tri-State Telecasting Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Jan. 21 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 2,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100) to be sold in units of one preferred share and 
10 common shares. Price—$200 per unit. Proceeds—For 
new equipment and working capital. Underwriter— 
None. Statement effective March 25. 


& Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. (4/23) 
March 31 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par 
$10). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For new construction. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
San Francisco and New York, and The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


_ er —r Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
March 27 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage and col- 
Aateral trust bonds, due 1982. Proceeds—To retire prom- 
issory notes and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston.; Lehman 
Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be 
received on April 29. 


Plywood & Lumber Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

@ct. 19 filed 22,500 shares of peer stock (no par) to 
be offered to employee-stockholders in minimum units 
» @f 125 shares per unit. Price—$20 per share. Underwriter 
—WNone. Proceeds—To purchase 50% of capital stock 
of Snellstrom Lumber Co. Statement effective Feb. 25. 


Wall Street Investing Corp., New York 
26 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 
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Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To W. 
H. Thompson, the selling stockholder. Underwriters— 
Barron McColloch, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Dewar, Roberston 
& Pancoast and Russ & Co., both of San Antonio, Tex.; 
and Laird & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


% West Ohio Gas Co., Lima, Ohio 

March 25 (letter of notification) 19,753 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at rate of one new share for each 
16 shares held. Price—$11.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 319 West Market 
St., Lima, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 28 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
O, due April 1, 1982, and a maximum of 240,000 shares 
of no par common stock (latter to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders other than West Penn Elec- 
tric Co. at rate and price to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay bank loans and for property additions 
and improvements. Underwriters—(1) For stock, none. 
West Penn Electric Co., owner of approximately 94.6% 
of outstanding common stock, proposes to purchase all 
shares not subscribed by public holders. (2) For bonds, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.. Statement effective March 21. 


® Western Air Lines, Inc. (4/8) 

March 10 filed 165,049 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
April 7 at rate of three new shares for each 10 shares 
held; rights to expire on April 22. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To be added to work- 
ing capital and used for purchase of additional equip- 
ment. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., and New York. 


* Western States Utilities Co., Denver, Colo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 2,400 shares of 6% 
cumulative sinking fund preferred stock, of which 1,000 
shares will be sold by the company and 1,400 shares by 
three selling stockholders. Price—At par ($50 per share). 
Proceeds—To install propane gas air plant. Office—741 
Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter — Peters, 
Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


% Whitehall Fund, Inc., New York 

March 31 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (4/14) 

March 19 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
F, due April 1, 1982. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Equitable Securities Corp.; Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
up to 1:30 p.m. (CST) on April 14. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (4/4) 

March 19 filed 15,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100), to be offered for subscription by pre- 
ferred stockholders of record March 31 on a pro rata 
basis, and 288,208 shares of common stock (par $10), to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 31 on the basis of one new share for each 
seven shares held; rights expected to be issued on 
April 4 to expire on April 21. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Froceeds—For rduction of bank loans 
and new construction. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & 
Co., New York, and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Wix Accessories Corp., Gastonia, N. C. 
March 3 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock, to be offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—$18 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Underwriter—Jackson & Smith, Gastonia, N. C. 


*% Wyoming Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 

March 26 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At the market. Proceeds—To F. M. Francy, 
the — stockholder. Office—434 Cooper Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


* Zeigier Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

March 27 filed 66,125 shares of common stock, to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders at rate 
of one new share for each five shares held. Price—At 
par $10 per share). Proceeds — To repay bank loans. 
Business—-Owner and lessor of coal properties. Office— 
21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Underwirter—None. 


Prospective Offerings 


Aeroquip Corp. 
Jan. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 750,000 shares, 
and to issue 37,500 shares as a 5% stock dividend. Under- 
writer—Watling Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pro- 
ceeds—For additional working capital. 

Alabama Gas Corp. 
March 7 sought SEC authority to issue and sell $4,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, series C, due 1971. Proceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Equit- 
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able Securities Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
(jointly). 

American Can Co. 
Feb. 5 directors approved the raising of $50,000,000 of 
new money to provide for the company’s plant improve- 
ment program and for additional working capital. Cc. 
Black, Chairman, said the board’s plans call for provid- 
ing half of the new money through the sale of debentures 
and the remaining $25,000,000 through the sale of addi- 
tional common stock which would be offered to common 
stockholders for subscription. The details of the financ- 
ing plan will be completed and announced at an early 
date. Stockholders will vote April 29 on approving 
financing plans and proposed 4-for-1 split-up of pre- 
ferred and common stocks. Underwriter—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., New York. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ; 
Feb. 20 directors voted to place before stockholders on 
April 16 a proposal to authorize a new issue of not to 
exceed $550,000,000 of convertible debentures. Last 
issue of debentures was offered to stockholders at par, 
without underwriting. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. P 

March 14 it was reported company plans sale in October 
of $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities 
Corp., and Central Republic Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


*% Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 

March 24 it was reported stockholders in May will vote 
on approving creation of an issue of second preferred 
stock to be issuable in series, the first series probably 
to be convertible into common stock and offered first 
for subscription by common stock. Underwriter—A. G. 
Becker & Co. Inc., Chicago, III. 


*% Atlantic Refining Co. 

March 21, Robert H. Colley, President, said in the com- 
pany’s annual report that “the time may be coming 
when additional financing will be required to supple- 
ment retained earnings available for capital expend- 
itures.” The amount and timing of such financing can- 
not be presently announced. Traditional Underwriter— 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Jan. 2 it was announced that company’s construction 
program for next three years calls for the expenditure 
of $247,000,000 of which about $81,700,000 will be spent 
in 1952. Underwriters—For bonds to be decided by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp, 

Bridgeport Brass Co. 
March 20 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
April 28 on creating an issue of 125,732 shares of con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) which are to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders on a 
1-for-7% basis. Registration—Expected early in April 
Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. 


California-Pacific Utilities Co. 
Feb. 29 it was reported company expects to offer about 
$2,000,000 of debentures within the next two months. 
Proceeds will be used to pay for additions and improve- 
ments to property. Traditional Underwriters — First 
California Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


Case (Jj. 1.) Co. 

Jan. 18 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
April 17 on increasing the authorized common stock from 
1,200,000 shares, par $25, to 4,000,000 shares, par $12.50, 
and on issuance of two new shares in exchange for each 
share presently held. Following split-up, it is planned to 
set aside 100,000 of the new shares for sale to employees 
under stock purchase options, and to offer to common 
stockholders one new share for each five shares held, 
Price—To be determined later. Underwriters—Probably 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 25 stockholders voted to increase authorized pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) from 150,000 shares (130,300 
shares outstanding) to 225,000 shares to enable company 
to meet future capital requirements. There are no im- 
mediate plans for sale of any additional preferred stock, 

March 4 it was reported company plans the sale this 
Fall of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Latest 
bond financing was done privately in March, 1951 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co. : 
% Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (4/3) 
Bids will be received up to noon (CST) on April 3 for 
the purchase from the company of $9,450,000 equipment 
trust certificates to be dated April 1, 1952 and due semi- 
annually from Oct. 1, 1952 to April 15, 1967, inclusive, 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Bear, 
Stearns & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Chicago & North Western Ry. (4/9) 
Bids will be received up to noon (CST) on April 9 for 
the purchase from the company of $6,825,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be dated May 1, 1952 and due 
in 15 annual instalments from 1953 to 1967, inclusive. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. ? 
® Chicago & Western Indiana RR. P 
March 17 company sought ICC permission to issue $65,< 
000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, series E 
without competitive bidding. The bonds will be dated 
not earlier than March 1, 1952 and mature not later than 
Sept. 1, 1962. Proceeds—To pay at maturity $49,988,000 
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of 4% non-callable consolidated first mortgage bonds due 
July 1, 1952, and the remainder used for capital improve- 
ments. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. and Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
March 7 it was announced company expects to enter the 
permanent financing market about the middle of 1952 
with 150,000 to 200,000 shares of new common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—Dillon 
Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
March 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 
that approximately $11,000,000 of additional capital will 
be required during the latter half of 1952. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 


Baltimore 

Dec. 24 it was stated that company plans to issue and sel] 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately $22,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John C. 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last preferred 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. Offering— 
Expected in March or April. 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 

Boren 22 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
28 on increasing authorized common stock (par $5) from 
500,000 shares (476,578 shares outstanding) to 1,000,000 
shares to take care of future stock dividends and pro- 
vide additional stock for future financing of the corpora- 
tion’s expansion program. No plan involving the issuing 
of any additional common shares is presently being con- 
sidered by the directors. 


eld Steel Co. 

March 3 it was announced stockholders on April 30 will 
- vote on increasing the authorized indebtedness from $5,- 

000,000 to $15,000,000 (none presently outstanding) and 
the authorized preferred stock (par $50) to 137,727 shares 
from 37,727 shares, which are all outstanding. Traditional 
Underwriter—Riter & Co., New York. 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 23 company was reported to be planning issuance 
and sale of $6,000,000 first mortgage bonds, with regis- 
tration expected in the near future. Proceeds—To be used 
. for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers; Union Securities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. Bids—Expected late May or early June. 

Davison Chemical Corp. : 

March 13 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
17 on authorizing creation of an issue of 300,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock (par $50), of which it is 
planned to offer 128,533 shares first to common stock- 
holders on a 1-for-5 basis. Underwriters—Alex. Brown 


& Sons, Baltimore, Md., and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York. 


First National Bank of Portland (4/30) 
March 10 stockholders approved sale of 200,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock (par $12.50) to common 
stockholders of record April 30 at rate of one new share 
for each five shares held; rights to expire on May 29. 
Unsubscribed shares would be purchased by Transamer- 
ica Corp., which owns a controlling stock interest in 
the bank. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. Underwriter—None. 

Florida Power Corp. 
Jan. 11 it was announced that additional financing will 
be necessary to complete the company’s construction 
program which is expected to cost about $28,000,000 
and it is contemplated that new capital needed will be 
obtained from the sale of common stock and first mort- 
gage bonds. Company has borrowed $4,000,000 under a 
bank credit recently arranged which provides for short- 
term bank borrowings of not more than $10,000,000. Pre- 
vious bond financing was done privately. Common stock 
may be offered to common stockholders, with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane acting as agents. 

Florida Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 11 directors approved a $22,100,000 construction 
budget for 1952 and $27,800,000 for 1953. This is part 
of a 10-year program estimated to cost $332,000,000. 
Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. 


General Fuse Co., South River, N. J. 
Jan. 28 Nelson O. Burt, President, announced company 
is discussing the marketing of unsubscribed 54% con- 
vertible preferred stock with several underwriters. A 
total of 50,000 shares were recently offered to common 
stockholders at par ($5 per share). 

General Public Utilities Corp. 
Feb. 6 it was reported the corporation is expected to 
sell this summer approximately 530,000 additional shares 
of common stock. Stockholders on April 7 will vote on 
proposal to authorize issuance of common stock without 
requiring preemptive rights. Underwriters—If stock is 
sold at competitive bidding, probable bidders may in- 
clude: Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp. In 
July, 1951, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acted 


as clearing agent for an offering of common stock to 
stockholders. 


Georgia Power Co. (7/8) 
Feb. 8 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale of $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For new construction. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Shields 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected 
on July 8. . 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 

Feb. 26 it was reported company may issue and sell con- 
vertible debentures, or debentures with warrants at- 
tached. Proceeds—To refund outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Underwriters—May include Westheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Gulf Power Co. (6/24) 

Feb. 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Equita- 
ble Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids—Ex- 
pected to be opened on or about June 24. 


Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Feb. 18 it was announced stockholders will vote March 4 
on a $20,000,000 financing plan which will include the 
sale of bonds (probably privately). Proceeds—For new 
construction. 

idaho Power Co. 
Feb. 27 T. E. Roach, President, announced that the com- 
pany’s present plans consist of the sale this summer of 
about 225,000 additional shares of common stock (par 
$20), but no preferred stock. Price—At a minimum of 
$35 per share net to company. Underwriters — Latest 
common stock financing in April, 1949, was handled by 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; and Wegener 


& Daly Corp. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. 


* IMinois Central RR. (4/15) 

Bids will be received up to noon (CST) on April 15 for 
the purchase from the company of $4,950,000 equipment 
trust certificates to be dated May 1, 1952 and to mature 
semi-annually from Nov. 1, 1952 to May 1, 1967, inclu- 
sive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Bear, 
Stearns & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


International Bank for Reconstructiqn and 

Development (‘‘World Bank’’) 
Feb. 5 it was reported bank expects to issue and sell 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 additional bonds in April or 
May. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 
and sell in 1952 about $12,000,000 principal amount first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to present preferred 
and common stock financing. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (6/10) 
Feb. 29, Murray Gill, President, announced that company 
will probably bring an offering of securities to market 
in the next few months, but the amount is still un- 
decided. Investment groups had been said to have been 
forming on a reported $12,000,000 in bonds and 200,000 
shares of common stock, Probable bidders for bonds: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Union 
Securities Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Probable bidders for stock: Union Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. Registration—Expected 
on April 30. Bids—Tentatively expected on bonds up to 
noon and on stock up to 10:30 a.m, (EST) on June 10. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 
Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in April or May $12,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds, 
series D. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 

Long Island Lighting Co. 

March 5 it was announced company plans to finance in 
part its 1952 $41,000,000 construction program by the 
sale of $35,000,000 of new securities. Underwriters—For 
any common stock, may be Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); for any preferred, W. C. 
Langley & Co., and for any bonds to be determined by 
competitive bidding, with the following probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
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_ McCarthy (Glenn H.), Inc., Houston, Tex. 
March 18 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 10,000,000 shares of common stock. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment (probably at $2 per share). Under- 
writer—B. V. Christie & Co., Houston, Texas. 


© Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dallas, Tex. (5/1 
March 24 it was reported company plans registration" 


162,500 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price— 
To be supplied by amendment (expected at $3 per 
share), Preceeds—For new mill and equipment and 
ames capital. Underwriter — Beer & Co., Dallas, 
exas. 
Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to expand its 
capitalization in the near future and to register its 
securities with the SEC preliminary to a large public 
offering, the funds to be used to build new industrial 
projects in Israel. 
* Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
March 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell in November an issue of $8,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probably bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Union Securities Corp. 
National Fuel Gas Co., N. Y. (5/20) 
Jan. 29 company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell $18,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 1977. 
Proceeds—To repay $11,000,000 bank loans and to loan 
$7,000,000 to subsidiaries. Underwriters—To be deter= 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. 
Bids—-Expected on or about May 20. 
National Gypsum Co. 
Feb. 20 it was announced stockholders will vote 
March 25 on a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 shares in order 
“to prepare company for the opportunities and require- 
ments of the coming years.” No immediate plans have 
been made for the issuance of any additional common 
stock. Traditional Underwriters—W. E. Hutton & Ca, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


® National Research Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 
March 21 stockholders voted to increase authorized 
capital stock from 125,000 shares to 600,000 shares, to 
provide, in part, for payment of a 200% stock dividend. 
It is also planned to make a public offering of 100,000 
of the proposed authorized shares when market condi- 
tions are favorable. Latest financing in 1946 was made 
to common stockholders. Proceeds would be added to 
working capital. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. Offering—Expected in April or May. 
National Supply Co. 


March 7 it was announced stockholders will vote April 2 
on increasing authorized indebtedness from $20,000,000 
to $50,000,000. There are no immediate plans for sale of 
any securities, but company may start using long-term 
bank loans to secure working capital instead of relying 
on short-term loans. 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line . 

ne p Co., Las Vegas, 
Feb. 8 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 114-mile pipeline from near Topock, Ariz., te 
Las Vegas, Nev., at an estimated cost of $2,400,880, to 
be financed by sale of $1,600,000 first mortgage bonds, 
$500,000 preferred stock and $402,500 common stock. 

New British Dominion Oil Co., Ltd. 

March 5 it was reported company plans offering of about 
1,000,000 shares of additional common stock. Proceeds~— 
To be used for exploration development, etc. Properties 
are located primarily in British Columbia, Alberta. and 
Montana. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. _ 
e ~~ Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
March 27 filed an application with SEC for authdrity 
to issue and sell 920,573 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record May 8 at rate of one share for each eight shares 
held; rights to expire May 26. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For construction program. Un- 
derwriters — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probably bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co, and White, Weld & Ca. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Goldman, 


Sachs & Co. (jointly). Registration—Expected about 
April 15. 


New England Power Co. 


Jan. 11 company received from SEC authority to increase 
authorized bank borrowings from $12,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000. A major portion of this indebtedness may be 
financed through issuance and sale of $7,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds this year and the sale of additional 
common stock to parent (New England Electric System). 
Underwriters—For bonds, to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.: Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc. (jointly); 


ley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Ca, 
(jointly). 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. . 
Feb. 18 company filed a new $70,000,000 financing pro- 
gram with the New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
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missioners, which will include $20,000,000 of long-term 
bonds. Proceeds—From sale of bonds and from sale of 
$50.000,000 of common stock to parent, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will be used for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—-To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Shields & Co.: The First Boston Corp. Offering 

Expected early in May. 


%* Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 

March 22 it was announced stockholders will vote on 
May 6 to increase authorized common stock by 1,500,- 
000 shares (11,094,663 shares presently outstanding). 
This would place company in a flexible position with re- 
spect to formulation of future finance programs. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


® Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 

March 14, Indiana P. S. Commission authorized the com- 
pany to issue and sell this year $10,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, series G. Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram estimated to cost about $20,000,000 in 1952 and 
$21,000,000 in 1953. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Cen- 
tral Republic Co. (Inc.), Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill 
«Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Jan. 16, B. F. Braheney, President, announced that com- 
pany will have to raise between $30,000,000 and $32,- 
500,000 this year to finance its construction program, 
About two-thirds of the amount needed will be in the 
form of debt issues and the balance common stock (about 
1,100,000 shares) the latter issued first to common stock- 
holders. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders for stock and bonds: 
Smith Barney & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co, 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Prob- 
able bidder on bonds only: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
March 13 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
23 on increasing authorized indebtedness from $10,000,- 
000 (about $5,200,000 outstanding) to $25,000,000. No 
immediate borrowing is contemplated. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Feb. 26 it was announced stockholders will vote April 3 
on increasing authorized capital stock (par $100) from 
1,000,000 shares (933,578 shares outstanding Dec. 31, 
1951) to 2,000,000 shares. The company has no present 
plans for issuing any of the additional authorized shares, 
but they will be available for issuance either for cash 
or for a consideration other than cash without further 
action of the stockholders. 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Feb. 6 it was announced stockholders on April 9 will 
‘be asked to approve an increase in the authorized in- 
debtedness of the company to $400,000,000 from $265,- 
a No additional financing is contemplated until 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
March 4 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
17 on increasing the authorized common stock from 1,- 
280,000 shares to 3,280,000 shares (1,045,500 shares pres- 
ently outstanding). The new shares would be issued 
when directors decide, in connection with diversification 
program. No immediate financing is planned. Traditional 
Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 
» March 4 it was announced stockholders will vote April 7 
on a plan to create an issue of 800,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $25), of which between 400,- 
600 and 800,000 shares (probably convertible into com- 
mon) are expected to be initially offered. Proceeds—To 
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repay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 

writers — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. (jointly). 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

March 15 it was announced stockholders will vote 
April 21 on authorizing an issue of $40,000,000 deben- 
tures, which may be sold this spring or summer, to- 
gether with about $20,000,000 additional common stock. 
The proceeds will be used for the companys construction 
program. In November, the company sold through Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. an issue of 249,942 shares of 4.70% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). ' 


Rainbow Oil Co. of Calgary, Ltd. 
March 18 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of around 350,000 shares of common stock (value 
about $2,500,000). Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York, and T. H. Jones & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Scott Paper Co. 

March 7 it was announced stockholders will vote April 
24 on increasing the authorized common stock from 3,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 shares, and the authorized indebt- 
edness from $4,000,000 to $25,000,000. The company said 
it will announce later any plans for future financing. 
Underwriters—Drexel & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; and Smith, Barney & Co. 


Southern Co. 
Feb. 8 it was announced company is planning to issue 
and sell later this year additional common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase investments in subsidiaries in fur- 
therance of their construction programs. Underwriters— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 
March 3 company filed with FPC a $76,000,000 expan- 
sion program to bring natural gas into its Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi service areas. 


Southern Union Gas Co. 
March 17 it was stated company plans to issue and sell 
$5,000,000 of debentures, 30,000 shares of preferred stock 
and between 165,000 to 170,000 shares of common stock 
(latter to common stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis). 
Registration—Expected late this month. Underwriter— 
Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc., New York. 


Texas Calgary Co. (Del.) 
March 14 it was announced than an offering is expected 
of approximately 40,000 to 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—$3.25 per share net. Proceeds—To an 
estate and a group of non-controlling small stockholders. 
Underwriter—tTroster, Singer & Co., New York. 


Toledo Edison Co. 

Nov. 20 it was reported that the company expects to 
spend approximately $46,500,000 for expansion in 1952 
to 1955, and it has been stated that no further financing 
is contemplated before late 1952, when about 400,000 
shares of common stock is anticipated. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly). 
® Transcon Lines, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 26 company offered 30,000 shares of stock to 
stockholders with an oversubscription privilege; rights 
to expire on April 9. Unsubscribed shares to be offered 
to public on April 10. Price—To stockholders, $6.75 per 
share, and to public, $7.124% per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter — Cruttenden & Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

March 14 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale this Fall of an issue of convertible preferred stock. 
Underwriters—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., New York. 

Union Bank & Trust Co.’*of Los Ang. 
March 18 company offered for sale 10,000 
capital stock (par $50), first to stockholders 


shares of 
of record 


March 17 at rate of one share for each 7% shares held; 
rights to expire on April 8. Price—$120 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox; Lester; 
aves & Co.; A. W. Morris & Co., and Wm. R. Staats 
oO. 
Utah Power & Light Co. 

March 7 SEC authorized company to borrow up to 
$10,000,000 from banks and use the money for new con- 
struction. It is intended to repay the bank loans from 
the proceeds of permanent financing in the fall. Under- 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Ca. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (2) For common stock—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; The First Boston Corp. Registration—Of stock, 
probably in August, and of bonds in September. 


Washington Gas Light Co. 
Jan. 12 reported that company is considering plans to 
raise about $4,500,000 from the sale of additional com- 
mon stock to its stockholders (there are presently out- 
standing 734,400 shares). Underwriters—The First Bos- 
ton Corp. and Johnston, Lemon & Co. handled the offer- 
ing last year to stockholders. Proceeds—Together with 
bank loans and other funds to take care of proposed 
$6,000,000 expansion program. 

Washington Water Power Co. 
Jan. 9 company applied to the SEC for authority to make 
bank borrowings of $40,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
to finance contemporarily, in part, the company’s con- 
struction program. Permanént financing expected later 
this year. Probable bidders: (1) For stock or bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); (2) for bonds only: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Feb. 12 it was announced stockholders will vote April 15 
on increasing common stock (par $10) from 4,200,000 
shares (about 4,123,000 outstanding) to 7,500,000 shares. 


® Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 28 filed an application with SEC for authority to 
issue and sell $12,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters—For bonds, to be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Glore, Forgan & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. (jointly). 


® Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
March 28 filed an application with the SEC for author- 
ity to issue and sell 702,486 shares of common stock (par 
$10) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at rate of one share for each five shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—None. 


® Worcester County Electric Co., Worcester, Mass. 
March 27 filed an application with SEC for authority 
to issue and sell $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
C, due 1982. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable underwriters: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane. 
‘vale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 

March 11 it was announced stockholders will vote April 17 
on approving issuance of 150,000 shares of common stock 
for property and also an additional 163,344 shares as 
deemed advisable for other purposes. Previous offer (to 
stockholders in June, 1951) was underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York. 














Our 


Reporter’s 


Report 


_ The underwriting fraternity is 
in a rather jubilant mood at the 
moment and not without good 
reason. Only a week ago there 
was indication that the industry 
was facing another of those inter- 
ludes when a difference of two or 
three basic points in yield would 
mean a fast or a slow deal. 


But the picture changed sud- 
denly at the close of the week, 
bringing a complete reversal of 
the basic situation, at least for the 
_ present. The “bureaucrats,” insti- 


tutional portfolio chiefs, suddenly 
capitulated and came into the 
market as buyers of recent new 
issues, 


The new offerings had gotten 
away to a slow start, almost with- 
out exception, because of the fact 
that yields fixed were just barely 
off what institutions had been 
inclined to anticipate. Presum- 
ably there were other motivating 
factors at work. 


It appears that prospective buy- 
ers had been laying back, hoping 
for a let-down in the secondary 
market around the middle of next 
month or at least within the last 
fortnight on consequence of mon- 


etary strain due to providing for 
tax payments. 


Well, the Federal Reserve quite 
evidently kept that situation in 
hand, and far from encountering 
any serious “squeeze” the 
money market has been decidedly 


easy. The “crucial” period passed 
without any serious disturbance 
in the Treasury list. Quite the 
other way around, governments 
have pushed ahead to where some 
people are inclined to anticipate 
easing of the commercial loan 
rate. 


Break in the Dam 


The break in the dam came 
quickly this time when buyers 
for pension funds suddenly de- 
cided that they could no longer 
afford to be out of the market. 
Along with this contingent, went 
the insurance company buyers. 

Theretofore, groups which had 
taken on several large utility 
offerings in competitive bidding 
had found the going rather rough. 
But suddenly the skies cleared. 
Pacific Gas & Electric bonds 
moved out first. 

Then, pretty much in order, 
buyers cleared away other issues 


which had been dammed up be- 


cause of the slightest of differ- 
ences in ideas on yields. Consoli- 
dated Edison’s big issue went out 
next, followed by Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas, 


More of the Same 


This week brought a number of 
comparatively small deals, such as 
Monday’s $19,000,000 of Texas 
Power & Light Co.’s bonds and 
debentures, and Tuesday’s com- 
petitive sales of bonds by West 
Penn Power Co. and San Diego 
Gas & Electric. 

Although yields fixed for these 
offerings probably were not as 
“sweet” as buyers would have 
liked, there was little hesitation 
on their part in taking them up. 

True, again the start was slow, 
but even at a 3.16% yield basis 
for the San Diego issue and 3.15% 
for the West Penn bonds, the de- 
mand was ampte to clear every- 
thing away. 


Market in Splendid Shape 

The new issue market, accord- 
ingly, is in splendid shape for the 
task ahead. Underwriters and 
dealers alike are literally without 
inventory worth the mention. 


So impending offerings should 
find the situation pretty much in 
favor of the seller. Today’s an- 
ticipated offering of $40,000,000 of 
15-year sinking fund debentures 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Coe. ap- 
peared assured of quick sale. 

And underwriters were looking 
forward to next week’s several 
sizable prospects with zest. These 
include $25,000,000 of Illinois Bell 
Telephone 32-year first mortgage 
bonds; $25,000,000 of Consumers 
Power Co. 25-year first mortgage 
bonds, and $20,000,000 of Minne- 
apolis - Honeywell Regulator Co. 
20-year debentures, this last a 
negotiated deal. 
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Deposits of Mutual 
Savings Banks Show 
Peak February Gain 


According to Carl G. Freese, 
President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks 
and President and Treasurer, 
Connecticut 
Savings Bank 
of New Haven, 
Conn., depos- 
its in the na- 
tion’s 529 mu- 
tual savings 
banks in- 
creased $110.- 
000,000 during 
February 
1952, to a new 
record figure 
of $21,137,- 
000,000. The 
Zain, which 
contrasted 
with a rise of 
$2,000,000 in the corresponding 
month last year, was the largest 
in any February since compilation 
of monthly figures began in 1947. 





Carl G. Freese 


"DIVIDEND NOTICE | 
BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND TO HOLDERS OF 
STOCK WARRANT TO BEARER FOR 
ORDINARY STOCK. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Directors in their Annual Report have 
recommended to the Stockholders the 
payment on the 30th June 1952 of a 
Final Dividend on the issued Ordinary 
Stock for the year ended 30th Septem- 
ber 1951 of one shilling per £1 of 
Ordinary Stock (free of Income Tax). 

To obtain this dividend (subject to 
the same being sanctioned at the 
Annual General Meeting to be held on 
the 9th May next) on and after the 
30th June holders of Ordinary Stock 
Warrants must deposit Coupon No. 213 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 32, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.2., five clear business days (ex- 
cluding Saturday) before payment can 


be made. 
DATED the 27th day of March, 1952. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
A. D. McCORMICK, 
' SECRETARY. 


Rusham House. 
Egham, Surrey. 


Stockholders who may be entitled 
by virtue of Article XIII(1) of the 
Double Taxation Treaty between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
to a tax credit under Section 131 of 
the United States Internal Revenue 
Code can by application to Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York obtain 
certificates giving particulars of rates 
of United Kingdom Income Tax ap- 
propriate to dividend payable the 
30th June 1952. 





MEETING NOTICE 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY | 


Notice of 
Annual 
Meeting 

April 15, 1952 


Notice ie hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders of Long 
Island Lighting Company will be held at 
the office of the Company, 250 Old Coun- 
try Road, Mineola, New York, on Tues- 
day, April 15, 1952 at 2 o'clock P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, to elect directors, 
increase the number of directors from 9 to 
11, change the record date of stockholders 
entitled to vote at stockholders’ meetings, 
supplement the existing Pension Plan, ap- 
prove the appointment of i nt 
auditors for 1952 and to take action on 
such other businese as may properly come 
before the meeting or any adjournments 
thereof. 

Only holders of common stock of record 
on the books of the Company at the close 
of business on April 5, 1952, are entitled 
to vote at the meeting. The transfer 
books will not be closed 


CHARLES FE. ELBERT 
Seeretary 
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The gain occurred despite few 
interest-dividend payments in 
February, and reflected the fact 
that amounts deposited in regular 


accounts were 21% greater, and 
withdrawals 5% less, than in Feb- 
ruary a year ago thus continuing 
the January pattern. 


The increase in savings bank 
deposits this year, according to 
Mr. Freese, indicates a continuing 
desire on the part of the public to 
maintain a high level of savings. 
Consumers continue to resist pres- 
sures for increased spending at 
the present level of prices, while 
savings have been made more at- 
tractive by the increased dividend 
rates paid or announced since 
Jan, 1. 

Portfolio developments during 
the month confirmed the long- 
term trend already evident in 
January. For the first time in a 


41.2% of assets. The pendulum 
has swung far in the opposite di- 
rection since 1946, when holdings 
of U. S. governments of $11,745.,- 
000,000, or 63% of assets, were 
more than two and one-half times 
the mortgage holdings of $4,436,- 
000,000, or 23.8% of assets. During 
February 1952, mortgages gained 
$87,000,000 and other securities 
$59,000,000, largely in corporates 
as distinguished from municipals. 
Cash also rose $23,000,000, while 
U. S. governments fell $32,000,000. 
However, for the fifth successive 
month, the gain in mortgage loans 
was less than that of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, while 
for the eighth consecutive month, 
the decline in U. S. governments 
was less. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
AMERICAN 


CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


On March 25, 1952 a quarterly dividend of 
One Dollar and a quarter per share was declared 
on the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able May 15, 1952 to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 24, 1952. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO, 
DIVIDEND NO. 91 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1952, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lewa George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 








EDMUND HOFFMAN. Secretary 











THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 

New York, N. Y., March 25, 1952. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share, 
being Dividend No. 157, on the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company, payable June 2, 1952, to 
holders of said Common Capital Stock 
tered on the books of the Company at the 
of business April 25, 1952. 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of 
Common Capital Steck who have filed suitable 
orders therefor at this office. 


is- 
ose 


re 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 145 


The Board of Directors on March 12, 
1952, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 


decade, holdings of mortgage loans 
of $9,928,000,000 or 41.7% of 
assets, exceeded holdings of U. S. 
governments of $9,809,000,000, or 


FT. LAUDERDALE, Fla.—Boyd 
W. Harwood is with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. 


- NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS 


At a meeting of the Directors held today, it was decided to recommend to 
the stockholders at the Annual General Meeting, which was fixed to be held on 
9th May next, the nayment on the 30th June next of a final dividend for the year 
ended 30th Seotember 1951 of One Shilling for each One Pound of Ordinary 
Stock (free of British income tax) (1950—1/—) on the issued Ordinary Stock. 


The results of the Group’s operations for the year are as follows:— 
Years to 30th September 


1951 1950 
The total consolidated net profits, after deducting all 
charges and after providing for foreign taxation, 
and after 
(a) providing for United Kingdom Taxation...... £ 9,064,192 £ 7,059,428 
(b) transferring to Fixed Asset and Stock Replace- 
ment Reserve the devaluation surplus on pre- 
devaluation stocks of dollar leaf used during 
ND 6 5s chdur eens vines cece treeiis 1,702,865 4,832,775 
OSE ay ca TR «oO A £23,323,104 £15,157,824 
less Outside Shareholders’ interest therein.......... 3,336,139 1,973,255 
Balance of net profit attributable to the Group...... £19,986,965 £13,184,569 
British-American oe . 4 
Tobacco Co. Ltd. Subsidiaries 
1951 1950 1951 1950 


Apportioned, after taking into ac- 
count dividends from Subsidi- 
aries to the Holding Company. 


less Transfer to Fixed Asset and 


£5,802,027 £5,275,073 £14,184,938 £7,999,496 


Stock Replacement Reserves (see 
Note below) 


Net Available 


1,750,000 


1,300,000 6,000,000 984,073 


£4,052,027 £3,975,073 £ 8,184,938 £6,925,422 





Appropriations by the Holding Company are as fellews:— 


1951 1950 

Peanems Gmememis Cee8d., iin cok cebiceeeesce £ 310,687 £ 321,750 
Interim Ordinary Dividends paid 2/— per £1 Stock (free 
Se > SE cui a cate puvbbesaeves 2,375,776 2,375,776 
Pee IEEE, bo i cbcbodvicccccceanesece 1,187,888 1,187,888 
Increase in balance carried forward.......... £ 177,676 £ 89,659 
making, with the balance brought forward.......... £4,073,915 £3,896,239 
NOTE: 
The devaluation surplus is apportioned :— 

1951 1950 
British-American Tobacco Co. Ltd........ £ 719,292 £1,850,678 
Subsidiaries—Group proportion . 763,969 2,496,768 
Subsidiaries—Outside Shareholders ................ 214,613 485,329 
£1,702,865 £4,832,775 


The transfers to Fixed Asset and Stock Replacement Reserves, together with 
the Leaf Devaluation Surolus, renresent an estimate of the amount which, in the 
opinion of the Directors, must be retained out of profits towards maintaining 
over the year that part of the real cavital of the Group represented by fixed 
assets and stocks having regard to the inflationary conditions prevailing. 


The total of transfers made by Subsidiaries has been adjusted for purposes 
of consolidation. The 1959 figures were not comouted on the same basis and 
accordingly are not comparable with those for the current year. 


In addition to the above, as a result of an advanced stage now having been 
reached in the settlement of United Kingdom Excess Profits Tax Liabilities, the 
Company has transferred £2,000,000 to General Reserve (1950—£1,000,000 to 
Fixed Asset and Stock Replacement Reserve). 


Transfers received in order at the registered office un to 3%th May next 
will be in time to be passed for payment of the dividend to the transferee. 


In the case of bearer warrants, the dividend will be paid against the deposit 
of Coupon No. 213. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by virtue of Article XIII(1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United States and the United Kingdom to a tax 
credit under Section 131 of the United States Internal Revenue Code can by ap- 
plication to Guaranty Trust Company of New York obtain certificates giving par- 
ticulars of rates of United Kingdom Income Tax appropriate to the above men- 
tioned dividend. 

BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
March 26, 1952 





D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 


share upon the Company's common 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1952, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 24, 1952. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 





Burroughs 


208th CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents ($.20) a 





San Francisco, California 














share has been declared upon the 
stock of BURROUGHS ADDING foes () TIS 
MACHINE COMPANY, payable June 
10, 1958, to shareholders of record at ELEVATOR 
the close of business May 16, 1952. COMPANY 





Sheldon F. Hall, 
Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan 


. 9 
March 28, 1952 CoMMOoN DivipeND No. 179 


A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable April 
26, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
April 4, 1952. 
Checks will be mailed. 
H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, March 26, 1952. 








GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the second 
quarter of 1952 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
June 16, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1952 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable 
June 16, 1952 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close oi 
Susiness May 15, 1952. 


The Geodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 
Akron, Obio, March 31, 1952 









































VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today, a dividend of sixty cents per 
share was declared on the common stock 
of the Corporation payable May 20, 1952 
to stockholders of record at 3:00 o’cloc 
p. m., May 9, 1952. Checks will be mailed 


B. O. BRAND, Secretary. 
Dated March 24, 1952. 




































OPERATING UNITS: 
* 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated v 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) om March 25, DAYSTROM 
1952, declared a regular gn dividend FURNITURE 
of 25 cents per share, payable May 15, 1952 
, . , , DAYSTROM 
> . C 
to holders of record April 28, 1952. INSTRUMENTS 
American Type Founders offers the world’s most apt care 
complete line of printing equipment. LAMIN 


LEE Rubber & 
Tire CORPORATION 


The Boord of Directors has this day declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share ond an extra 
dividend of 50c per share on the outstanding capitol 
stock of the Corporation payable May 1, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business April 15, 
1952. Books will not be closed. 

A. S. POUCHOT 


March 27, 1952 Treasurer 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 

Youngstown, Ohio, Industrial Rubber Products 

LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Conshohocken, Pa., lee Tires and Tubes 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — What- 
ever other mischief it has worked 
with its extraordinary package of 
recommendations in the § steel 
case, the Wage “Stabilization” 
Beard has caused most of the 
Cengress to stop short, look care- 
fully, and listen sharply before 
geing ahead with their previously 
’mdicated intentions respecting 
the continuation of the Defense 
Preduction Act. 

Those intentions were to pass 
BPA with its so-called “stabili- 
zation” program for one more 
yoar, without material modifica- 
tien, on the premise that a Con- 
@eessman just can’t take a chance 
that inflation will not resume 


“] dater this year and catch a Con- 


n to blame for killing it, 
right in the middle of the election 
campaign. 

Ai the moment the outlook for 
BPA. is totally unclear. Congress 
ia sore as a boil and ready to 
commit mayhem on the bureauc- 
racy. This mood may last and it 
may vanish, but the possibilities 
xange from a minor set of face- 
@eaving amendments (to save the 
face of Congress) to the WSB 
act-up, on the one hand, to the 
cemplete junking of the “stabili- 
zation” program, on the other 
band 


As this was written there was 
me hint as to how the many- 
lhermed dilemma created by the 
WSB was going to be ironed out, 
evaded, diverted, or otherwise 
Giaposed of. 


Thus a decision to use the Taft- 
Miartiey Act might calm _ the 
troubled waters until just about 
the time that Congress was ready 
to duck out for the national con- 
wentions, Taft-Hartley probably 
would only postpone the “steal 
an stcel” but by that time it prob- 
wily would be toe late for Con- 
a@ress to do much of anything 
about it. 


If the Congress persists in its 
present mood of anger and frus- 
tration for a few weeks, there 
might be something relatively 
q@uick and superficial. One such 
@tunt would be to make the WSB 
an “all public” board. How this 
would change the fundamentals 
an iota, labor experts on Capitol 
Will can’t figure out. 


On the other hand, if by some 
chance the WSB mess should re- 
wait in a steel strike, it is entirely 

sible Congress would’ forget 
danger of a contingent politi- 
eal liability and junk the controls 
program. 
a: * * 

ne of the extraordinary things 
about this WSB steel business, it 
was pointed out at the Capitol, 
is that it was exactly what Con- 
gress specifically sought to avoid 
in writing the Defense Production 
Act Titles IV and V the way they 
were written in 1950. 


Congress seemed to have 
tliearly in mind at that time that 
& wanted no part of any re-crea- 
tion of a set-up like the War 
Zabor Board of War Il, with 
power to handle specific wage 
disputes. Congress sought to avoid 
this, because it was notorious 
@hat the War Labor Board was the 
wehicle by which organized labor 
got most of what it wanted and 
the War II stabilization program 
was wrecked. 


So Congress thought it was pro- 
viding only for a Wage agency 
that would establish general prin- 
ciples. In other words, at any 
‘@iven time the Board would de- 


Washington .. . 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


And You} 


termine whether, say, 10 cents 
an hour plus 5 cents of “fringe” 
benefits, etc., was or was not in 
effect within the boundaries of 
the stabilization program. This 
Board was NOT to apply the 
results to specific labor disputes. 
Particularly it was not to recom- 
mend wage rates in given cases. 


The approach was to be “volun- 
tary” with the parties bargaining 
among themselves in any case, 
the limits of wage increases being 
set by general definition. Then if 
the dispute could not be settled, 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
would be invoked. 


A long time after the DPA of 
1950, but before it came up for 
renewal in 1951, the President by 
Executive order set up the Wage 
Board and empowered it not only 
to handle disputes which he cer- 
tified, but also empower the 
Board to deal with working con- 
ditions. Congress never got 
around to repudiating this action 
by the President. 


If not a violation of law, this 
action was regarded by respons- 
ible sources at the Capitol as a 
violation of the intent of Con- 
gress. Congress sought to counter- 
mand, however, a part of this 
Executive order, in the Lucas 
amendment of 1951. Among other 
things, this amendment would 
have precluded the WSB from 
handling “working conditions” 
which means, of course, the union 
shop. ‘ 


The consideration of the Lucas 
amendment was complicated be- 
yond all belief. For one thing, 
one GOP member sought to take 
out from the Lucas amendment 
all things except the ban against 
having the WSB deal with “work- 
ing conditions.” The supporters 
of the Lucas amendment opposed 
this separation because they had 
other modifications which they 
wanted incorporated at the same 
time, and were afraid the anti- 
union shop ban, if enacted by 
itself, would orphan these other 
provisions from conservative sup- 
port. 


Finally, when the Lucas amend- 
ment itself came for a test, cer- 
tain key industry men on a “free 
lance” basis failed to go along 
with the Lucas amendment. As a 
result the conservatives in the 
House got the idea industry was 
running out on a ban against—in 
effect—having WSB recommend 
union shops. So the conservatives 
threw up their hands in disgust. 


ae ms % 


With the Truman Administra- 
tion, the concept of law is that 
if Congress fails to enact a curb 
upon Executive power, then Con- 
gress, per se, has approved the 
employment of broad Executive 
powers as surely as if they were 
written expressly in statute. 


So it was freely predicted last 
year at the Capitol, when the 
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“I have a noiseless typewriter—what I REALLY need 
is a noiseless SECRETARY!’’ 


Lucas amendment was defeated, 
that some such thing as has hap- 
pened in the steel case would 
happen eventually. 


On the other hand, hardly any 
one was prepared for the breath- 
taking generosity of the WSB 
recommendations. The uniform 
gossip was that the steel unions 
would be offered something like 
18% cents an hour, probably 
without the union shop. This 
would have been followed by in- 
adequate price relief, and really 
might have put industry on an 
isolated, lonesome spot, for then 
industry would have seemed to 
have been blamed for a strike, 
if it turned down the rocommen- 
dations. 


If WSB had, as an alternative, 
kept wage increases down to a 
formula limit (everybody disa- 
grees on how many cents an hour 
is the magic “formula” of “stabili- 
zation”), or well below 18% cents 
an hour, and then thrown in the 
union shop as a sop, this, too, 
might have somewhat isolated 
management. 


By giving the unions more than 
they would have had any remote 
chance of getting without govern- 
ment help, however, WSB has 
broadened the headache tempor- 
arily, at least, to include the Tru- 
man Administration. 


%* ae % 


The current immediate Con- 
gressional reaction, if passed by 
the House, is an investigation of 
the WSB to ascertain whether it 
has gone beyond the intent of 
Congress. The hard-boiled opinion 
at the Capitol is that this will 


lead to little—unless unfolding 
circumstances put Congress in a 
mood to say that government- 
backed wage rises and the union 
shop must end now—period. 


That such a mood will prevail 
during this election year remains 
to be proved. 
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Unwittingly the Federal Re- 
serve Board has confirmed and 
substantiated one of the principal 
complaints which Transamerica 
Corp. made against the Board 
during the Clayton Act proceed- 
ings against that corporation. 
(Note: This is predicated upon the 
report of the Board’s action. The 
decision had not been released or 
written a few days ago.) 

After finding the corporation 
guilty of “tending” to create a 
monopoly, the Board is actually 
orderiug Transamerica to divest 
itself of control of four institu- 
tions, the First National Bank of 
Portland, National Bank of Wash- 
ington, First National of Nevada, 
and First National of Arizona, 
none of which is dominant in its 
own state, unless maybe it is the 
Nevada bank. 


The Board did not, however, 
order Transamerica to surrender 
its 5% ownership in Bank of 
America. This may be because 
the ownership is so small the 
“Fed” wouldn’t have had a leg to 
stand on in court. 


And the aggregate assets of the 
four institutions are less than a 
billion dollars, less than the small- 
est of the major New York banks. 


What Transamerica complained 
of was that the Bank of America 
with its $7 billion of assets was 
constantly lumped by the Reserve 
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Board in with these miscellaneous 
banks te build a repetitive public 
picture of Transamerica as a giant 
octupus holding company. Yet 
Transamerica has steadily been 
reducing its holdings in B of A 
from 100% in 1937 down to 5% 
at present. 


Even though the “giant octupus 
of banking” has become much less 
of a thing than it has been as~ 
serted to be, the Transamerica 
case has become THE symbol of 
banking monopoly to the “liber- 
als.” Regardless of the fact that 
the case has largely become what 
the lawyers call “moot” and could 
have been dropped for that reason, 
its dropping would have aroused 
a storm of protest starting with a 
half a dozen loud-talking “liberal” 
Senators. 


On the other hand, if the “Fed” 
bowed to fear of “liberal” opinion, 
it may have achieved one thing: 
This may end the fuss which has 
been going on for years to get 
another bill passed to crack down 
on bank holding companies. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 


Now E. H. Stern & Co. 


Effective April 1 the firm name 
of Edwin H. Stern, Jr. & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
and Curb Exchanges, was changed 
to E. H. Stern & Co. 


Richard W. P. Barnes — 


Richard W. P. Barnes, senior 
partner in Brinton & Co., New 
York City, and a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, passed 
away March 26 at the age of 67 
after a brief illness. 


McGhee & Co. Formed 


(Special to Tus Financia Cmrontcie) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio — Norman 
L. McGhee is engaging in the se- 
curities business from offices at 
2587 East 55th Street under the 
firm name of McGhee & Co. 


With Merrill Lynch ' 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—Robert L. 
Patterson has become associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, Dixie Terminal 
Building. 
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